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‘  The  reality  of  History  is  so  unlike  the  brings  into  vivid  light  one  of  the  wonders 
report,  that  we  continue,  in  spite  of  much  of  modern  politics. 

disappointment,  to  look  for  revelations  as  Three  months  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
often  as  an  important  personage  leaves  us  Talleyrand  went  out  of  office,  opposed  by 
his  reminiscences.  The  famous  book  Russia,  disliked  by  the  King,  hated  by 
which  has  been  so  eagerly  expected  and  the  triumphant  royalists.  Under  that 
so  long  withheld  will  not  satisfy  those  constellation,  mainly  in  the  year  1816,  be 
who,  like  the  first  Queen  of  Prussia,  de-  wrote  these  Memoirs.  The  undercurrent 
mand  to  know  le  pourquoy  du  pourquoy.  of  motive  is  to  explain,  or  to  explain 
The  most  experienced  and  sagacious  of  away,  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  ;  to 
men  discourses  about  certain  selected  expose  his  incomparable  services  to  the 
events  that  concerned  him,  and  passes  crown,  the  country,  and  the  dominant 
sentence  on  two  generations  of  contem-  party  ;  to  show  that  nothing  in  the  vari- 
poraries  ;  but  he  betrays  few  secrets  and  ous  past  disqualifies  him  for  the  first  place 
prepares  no  surprises.  Nothing  could  in-  in  the  councils  of  the  Monarchy  he  had 
crease  the  lustre  of  the  talents  which  he  is  restored.  It  is  not  the  plea  of  a  vulgar 
known,  by  the  malevolent  testimony  of  competitor  ;  for,  with  all  his  sleepless 
Vitrolles,  to  have  displayed  at  the  first  ambition,  he  writes  with  studied  moder- 
restoration,  or  which  are*  proved  by  his  ation  and  reserve.  He  has  not  the  tone 
own  correspondence  from  Vienna.  But  of  a  man  contemplating  from  aloft  his 
we  are  made  to  know  him  better  ;  and  all  own  achievements,  his  immense  renown, 
that  he  says  and  much  that  he  conceals  bis  assured  place  in  the  ocntral  history  of 
Naw  Skbiss. — Vot.  LIU.,  No.  6.  46 
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the  world.  Talleyrand  is  dissatisfied, 
satirical,  and  almost  always  bitter  in  his 
judgment  of  men.  The  better  to  disso¬ 
ciate  himself  from  evil  communications, 
he  interpolates  a  labored  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  which  would  be  a  blot 
on  the  composition  but  for  the  redeeming 
paragraph  on  Sieyes,  the  best  of  all  the 
characters  he  has  drawn.  He  slurs  over 
his  own  share  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Assembly,  justifies  his  attitude  under 
Napoleon  by  the  pressing  need  for  mon¬ 
archy,  and  by  his  breach  with  him  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  pirts  himself  straight 
with  the  Church  by  a  detailed  narrative 
of  the  disputes  with  Rome. 

He  was  reputed  too  idle  a  man  to  he  a 
good  writer,  and  it  w’as  supposed  that 
Des  Renaudes  held  the  pen  for  him  at 
one  time,  and  La  Besnardiere  at  another. 
Chateaubriand,  who  devoted  his  most  tre¬ 
mendous  sentences  to  the  business  of  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  a  traitor  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  who  insisted  that  the  last 
action  of  his  life  was  a  deceitful  comedy, 
quotes  a  letter  to  himself  as  evidence  that 
Talleyrand  was  deficient  in  ideas,  and 
wrote  an  unsubstantial  style.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  composed  with  much  art,  and, 
in  the  passage  which  is  an  express  vindi¬ 
cation,  with  uncommon  power.  Some¬ 
times  the  author  shows  that  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  careless  converse  with  inferior 
minds.  He  has  more  good  sense  than 
originality,  and  few  gleams  of  unexpected 
liglit,  like  his  friend  Hamilton,  or  his 
master  Machiavelli. 

Although  Talleyrand  was  in  the  habit 
of  showing  portions  of  the  Memoirs  to 
many  persons  in  his  time,  his  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor,  Bacourt,  determined  that  they 
should  not  be  published  until  the  year 
1888.  At  that  time  they  were  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  M.  Andral,  who  would  have  liked 
to  protract  the  suppression.  This  exces¬ 
sive  caution  has  not  been  explained.  An¬ 
dral,  the  grandson  of  Royer  Collard,  who 
presided  over  the  Council  of  State  under 
MacMabon.  and,  in  the  struggle  for  class 
government,  was  once  thought  of  as  the 
head  of  an  extra-pailiamentary  ministry 
on  the  American  model,  was  much  con¬ 
sulted  as  a  shrewd  adviser,  steeped  in  the 
knowledge  of  public  and  private  affairs. 
The  business  of  the  day  left  him  without 
time  or  care  for  remoter  things,  and  he 
lightly  eluded  inquiry  into  his  precious 
deposit.  He  communicated  the  manu- 
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script  to  the  Count  of  Paiis,  though  he 
refused  it  to  his  fiiend  Thiers  ;  and  he 
died,  bequeathing  it  to  the  distinguished 
writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  party 
leader  and  the  bearer  of  an  historic  name. 

Talleyrand  is  not  favorable  to  men  in 
authority,  or  to  precepts  of  attachment 
and  respect.  II is  Memoirs  forcibly  pro¬ 
claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  reason 
as  personal  loyalty  to  a  party  or  a  man  ; 
that  whoever  serves  one  order  of  things, 
does  well  to  be  preparing  for  the  next ; 
that  it  is  the  note  of  a  strong  man  to  em¬ 
ploy  principles,  and  of  a  weak  man  to 
obey  them.  They  are  especially  injurious 
to  the  house  of  Orleans  ;  and  a  passage 
relating  to  Philippe  Egalit6  is  the  one 
portion  of  the  manuscript  which  has  been 
allowed  to  disappear.  This  hiatus  of  sev¬ 
eral  sheets  raises  the  question  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  copy.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  pub¬ 
lishes  the  final  and  authentic  text  ;  but  an 
earlier  transcript  exists,  and  bears  marks 
of  having  been  retouched  by  the  author 
himself.  For  appreciable  reasons,  its 
possessor  has  never  chosen,  hitherto,  to 
make  any  use  of  it  ;  but  it  will  now  be 
known  whether  it  completes  the  published 
text,  and  throws  light  on  the  successive 
growth  of  the  Memoirs.  Two  or  three 
passages  are  evidently  later  insertions ; 
some  were  written  earlier  ;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  whether  the  Spanish 
and  the  Roman  chapters  are  entirely  the 
work  of  Talleyrand  himself.  One  of 
them  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  usually 
secular  turn  of  his  mind,  and  both  are  out 
of  perspective. 

French  critics  will  easily  detect  inac¬ 
curacies  besides  those  which  the  editor 
has  pointed  out  and  corrected.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Austrians  were  defeated  in 
Germany  in  1796  ;  Carnot  never  was  at 
Cayenne  ;  Oudinot  was  not  a  marshal  in 
1808.  In  one  of  his  letters,  Talleyrand 
showed  how  little  he  knew  about  English 
politics,  when  he  says  that  the  Whigs 
were  seldom  in  power  for  more  than  a 
short  time  since  1688.  Slips  of  memory 
and  involuntary  mistakes  will  not  discredit 
the  Memoirs.  The  omissions  are  more 
suspicious  and  indicate  design.  The  re¬ 
mark  that  Marengo  almost  made  Hohen- 
linden  superfluous,  curiously  ignores  the 
treaty  with  St.  Julien,  one  of  the  less 
creditable  transactions  in  the  life  of  the 
French  negotiator.  But  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  insist  on  things  untold  ;  for  if  the 
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author,  sweeping  a  vast  horizon,  passes  dis¬ 
creetly  over  treacherous  places,  he  has  not 
sought  opportunities  for  vainglory,  and  is 
too  well  hred  to  record  the  scenes  which 
exhibit  his  promptness  in  emergencies  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  disconcerted  op¬ 
ponents.  He  describes  neither  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
nor  the  arts  of  management  by  which  a 
Senate  peopled  with  regicides  was  brought 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  He  does 
even  less  than  justice  to  himself  when  he 
relates  that  Napoleon,  refusing  to  preserve 
his  crown  by  reducing  the  territory,  said  : 
“  Fin<l  other  masters — je  suis  trap  grand 
pour  vous."  This  saying,  made  known 
last  year,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
lion’s  claw,  proved  that  the  mysterious 
duplicate  is  authentic.  What  Talleyrand 
does  not  say  is  that  Napoleon,  after  these 
heroic  words,  assented  at  last  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  offered  at  Chutillon  ;  and  that  he 
himself,  in  May,  signed  peace  on  more 
favorable  terms.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  so  many,  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
esteems  that  the  work  he  has  published 
was  not  designed  for  an  apology. 

He  complains  that  Madame  de  StacI  is 
not  mentioned  among  those  who  procured 
the  .author’s  recall  from  proscription. 
But  Talleyrand  acknowledges  that  he  owed 
to  her  his  introduction  to  Barras,  and  his 
first  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  He  affirms  that  he,  for  his 
own  part,  would  liave  preferred  to  stand 
aloof,  and  that  he  yielded  reluctantly  to 
her  infiuence.  He  allows  full  credit  to 
her  initiative  in  a  step  which  was  to  lead 
so  far.  The  story  has  been  told  in  an¬ 
other  shape.  Talleyrand,  it  is  said,  de¬ 
clared  to  Madame  de  Stael  that  his  money 
was  exhausted,  and  that  he  w'ould  have  to 
blow  out  his  brains  if,  in  a  month,  she 
could  not  find  him  a  way  to  supplies. 
This  is  the  version  of  Barante,  the  least 
inventive  of  men,  who  knew  them  both 
well,  who  had  seen  the  Memoirs,  and  who 
goes  on  to  describe  the  meeting  with  the 
director  and  the  scene  at  Suresnes,  as  they 
do.  If  the  well-informed  and  disinter¬ 
ested  historian  deserves  credit,  the  Me¬ 
moirs  must  be  discarded  as  a  concatenation 
of  insincerity.  But  he  is  not  a  sufficient 
witness  to  carry  such  a  verdict.  For  he 
says  that  the  friends  soofi  afterward  quar¬ 
relled,  that  Talleyrand  never  ceased  to  de 
test  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
and  that  she,  in  her  anger,  never  again 


dreamed  of  a  reconciliation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  February  1809,  she  entreated  his 
intervention  with  the  Emperor,  in  terms 
which  would  have  been  barely  dignified  in 
any  circumstances,  and  are  incompatible 
with  unforgiveness.  The  breach  on  her 
side  cannot  have  been  as  incurable  as  Bar- 
ante  has  described  it.  Yet  the  occasion 
was  one  which  might  have  justified  strong 
feelings. 

The  American  envoys  made  it  known 
that  they  had  been  invited  to  bestow  a 
present  of  money  on  the  French  minister, 
and  Talleyrand  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
being  challenged  to  repel  the  accusation. 
The  reproach  of  official  corruption  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  difficult  to  meet  of  all 
those  that  he  incurred.  Count  Senfft, 
who,  when  I  knew  him,  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Jesuits’  College  at  Innsbruck,  but  who 
had  been  Talleyrand’s  warm  admirer  and 
friend  as  early  as  1806,  relates  that  he 
caused  a  sum  of  four  millions  of  florins  to 
be  returned  to  the  Poles,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  unable  to  serve  their  cause  ; 
but  that  he  accepted  gifts  of  money  from 
the  German  princes,  whose  interests  he 
promoted,  including  one  payment  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  from  the  king  of  Sax¬ 
ony.  Senfft  himself  was  Saxon  minister, 
and  as  such  in  the  secrets  both  of  Dresden 
and  Warsaw.  Bacourt,  who  has  been 
careful  to  ascertain  that  Metternich  ancl 
Nesselrode  received  no  millions  from 
France,  says  nothing  in  exoneration  of  his 
chief  and  patron.  The  next  volume, 
which  will  contain  Talleyrand’s  account 
of  the  execution  of  Enghien,  may  possibly 
give  some  reply  to  this  more  formidable 
imputation.  In  one  of  his  earliest  de¬ 
spatches  he  censures  the  venality  of 
Thugut  ;  but  his  papers,  so  far  as  we  have 
them,  say  nothing  of  his  own.  It  might 
be  urged  that  what  he  did  was  not  really 
done  in  secret,  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  European  ruin  after  the  revolutionary 
war,  during  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
afforded  opportunities  so  exceptional  that 
they  amount  to  excuses  ;  that  Napoleon, 
who  allowed  his  brother  to  bring  back 
bags  of  diamonds  from  Madrid,  admitted 
the  practice  of  diplomatic  douceurs,  and 
distributed  enormous  sums  in  that  way. 
Enemies  of  the  United  States  used  to 
affirm  that  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  method  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  books  of  Barings. 
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Talleyrand  gives  himself  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  got  by  depreciating  others. 
He  speaks  warmly  of  Hamilton,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  of  Lansdowne  and  Fox  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  Mollien  and  Caulaincourt  in 
France  ;  and  he  is  above  the  vulgar  and 
inefficacious  error  of  reviling  enemies. 
Friends  enjoy  no  immunity  from  his  satiric 
temper ;  and  he  is  severe  toward  his 
tutor,  Langfois  ;  his  secretary,  Des  Re- 
naudes,  and  his  intimate  associate,  Nar- 
bonne.  lie  says  that  the  choice  of  Neclcer 
was  the  worst  the  King  could  have  made  ; 
Lafayette  is  beneath  the  level  of  medioc¬ 
rity  ;  Breteuil  is  fit  for  the  second  place 
anywhere  ;  Sieyes  would  not  be  a  rogue 
if  he  was  not  a  coward  ;  the  hands  of 
Carnot  are  dripping  with  blood  ;  Fesch  is 
a  corsair  disguised  as  a  cardinal  ;  Joseph 
and  Jerome  are  inglorious  libertines  ;  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  marshals,  Suchet, 
is  quelque  peu  bel  exprit ;  his  own  success¬ 
or,  Champagny,  begins  every  day  trying 
to  repair  his  blunders  of  the  day  before  ; 
Humboldt  is  a  bore  ;  Metternich  is  tor¬ 
tuous  and  second-rate  ;  Wellington  has 
no  head  for  principles  ;  Castlcreagh  strains 
the  Englishman’s  prerogative  of  igno¬ 
rance. 

Most  historical  characters  will  probably 
suffer  if  we  try  them  fairly  by  a  fixed 
standard  ;  but  Talleyrand  displays  no 
such  thing  as  a  standard  of  public  or 
private  morality.  He  tells  how,  greatly 
to  his  honor,  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Emperor  upon  his  Spanish  policy,  saying 
that  much  evil-doing  may  be  condoned, 
but  that  a  mere  cheat  becomes  contempti¬ 
ble.  He  was  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to 
his  sense,  not  of  duty,  but  of  propriety. 
The  thing  that  shocks  him  is  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  royal  family,  not  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Spanish  nation,  for  he  himself 
had  proposed  that  France  should  annex 
Catalonia.  This  passage,  jointly  with  one 
or  two  others,  gives  the  measure  of  his 
notion  of  right  and  wrong.  He  relates 
that,  as  a  student  at  the  seminary,  he  was 
silent,  resentful  and  morose,  and  was  res¬ 
cued  from  this  unhealthy  condition  by  an 
actress,  whom  he  met  under  an  umbrella, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  for  two  years. 
He  confesses  that  she  was  stupid  ;  but  be 
adds,  with  unmixed  complacency,  that  the 
improvement  of  his  manners  and  dispo¬ 
sition  was  very  much  her  work,  and  that 
the  authorities  had  leanied  not  to  interfere 
with  a  youth  of  good  family,  predestined 


to  become  a  minister  of  State,  a  cardinal, 
perhaps  even  the  dispenser  of  Crown  pat¬ 
ronage.  To  write  like  this  in  memoirs 
addressed  to  the  society  of  the  Restoration 
shows  more  than  a  flaw  in  his  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  Elsewhere  he  tells  how 
a  lady,  whose  intimacy  with  himself  had 
not  been  free  from  scandal,  requested  him 
to  stay  away  from  the  place  where  she  was 
residing,  as  his  presence  might  hinder  her  ! 
intended  marriage.  He  publishes  her 
name,  and  adds  that  the  marriage  came 
off  without  impediment,  although  there 
were  others  about  who  might  have  been  as 
much  in  the  way  as  himself.  Here  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  great  master  of 
ceremonial  and  the  social  art  touches  low. 
water  mark  ;  and  we  learn  to  suspect  that 
a  low  moral  vitality  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  stains  on  his  life  as  violent  pas¬ 
sions  or  extreme  temptation. 

Talleyrand  means  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  all  his  versatile  career,  he  was  not 
the  mere  servant  of  opportunity,  but  that 
he  was  a  man  steering  by  fixed  stars,  ap¬ 
plying  principles  to  policy,  occupied  and 
possessed  by  certain  general  ideas  superior 
to  time  and  place.  Many  volumes  of  his 
letters  produced  in  the  last  ten  years  show 
what  truth  there  is  in  this  thesis  of  the 
Memoirs.  They  show  that  Talleyrand  ac¬ 
cepted  the  essential  philosophy  of  Liber¬ 
alism,  construed  from  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot,  Smith  and  Bentham.  In  1786 
he  defends  the  Commercial  Treaty  as  a 
policy  based  on  the  true  natural  laws,  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of  nations. 

He  believes,  even  then,  that  France  and 
England  ought  to  be  inseparable  in  the 
cause  of  reason  and  justice  against  the 
world  of  divine  right.  A  little  later  he 
declares  that  the  traditional  alliances  ter¬ 
minate  with  the  traditional  monarchy  ; 
and  anticipating  in  1792  the  language  of 
James  Mill,  argues  that  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ments  labor  for  their  own  good,  and  free 
governments  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  there  were 
only  two  tolerant  prelates  in  the  Church 
of  France,  he  was  one  of  them.  If  it  cost 
a  sceptic  no  meritorous  effort  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  Jews,  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun 
attested  his  sincerity  in  an  hour  of  passion 
and  peril,  by  insistinji  that  the  State  has 
no  authority  over  the  conscience  of  citizen 
or  monarch,  and  that  the  priests  who  re¬ 
fused  the  oath  must  be  protected  against 
the  popular  rage.  He  deems  it  the  inter- 
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cst  and  the  duty  of  France  to  rest  content 
within  her  own  wide  borders,  and  to  re¬ 
spect  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
other  countries  by  the  same  law  as  her 
own.  lie  pleads  for  non-intervention  in 
1792,  and  still  more  in  1798,  as  plainly 
as  in  1830.  lie  acknowledged  more  and 
more  that  every  people  has  the  right  to 
shape  its  own  government,  and  maintained 
that  France  would  have  done  well  to  create 
a  United  Italy,  an  independent  Poland. 
As  an  avowed  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
Nationality  and  Kevolution,  he  doubted 
the  supreme  masterpiece  of  political  com¬ 
promise  and  half  measures,  the  Orleanist 
inonaichy,  and  exhorted  Lamartine  to  re¬ 
serve  his  genius  for  a  worthier  cause  than 
the  support  of  a  baseless  throne.  At  the 
height  of  authority  and  fame  he  defies  the 
wrath  of  his  Government,  and  compels 
Louis  Philippe  to  refuse  for  his  son  the 
proffered  crown  of -Belgium.  . 

VV'hen  we  touch  the  hard  formation  and 
come  to  tlie  convictions  he  expressed  when 
circumstances  did  not  sway  him,  and  his 
language  was  apart  from  his  interest,  this 
is  what  we  find.  Ilis  Memoirs,  letters, 
and  State  papers  contain  a  buried  picture 
unlike  the  familiar  one  on  the  surface  of 
history.  The  old  lines  are  not  effaced. 
We  have  not  got  to  expunge  from  memory 
the  unscrupulous  priest,  the  money-get¬ 
ting  sybarite,  the  patient  auxiliary  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  tyrant,  the  royalist  who 
defended  the  tenth  of  August,  the  repub¬ 
lican  minister  who  brought  on  the  Empire, 
the  imperial  dignitary  who  restored  the 
Bourbons,  the  apostle  of  Legitimacy  who 
hailed  its  fall.  The  Talleyrand  of  mani¬ 
fold  tradition  remains,  and  he  remains  a 
more  valuable  study  than  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  doctrinaire.  But  the  doctrine  is 
there  as  well  as  the  policy,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  gives  an  import  to  his  life  beyond 
any  measure  of  practieal  success.  It  was 
characteristic  of  his  public  conduct  re¬ 
peatedly  to  undo  his  own  work,  and  the 
problem  is  to  find  any  constant  motive 
under  the  glaring  outer  inconsistencies. 
Principles,  in  his  easy  philosophy,  de¬ 
pended  a  good  deal  upon  circumstances 
for  their  available  use  ;  and  his  saying 
that  non-intervention  is  a  term  that  means 
about  the  same  thing  as  intervention,  was 
more  than  a  jest.  Accustomed  to  hold 
dogmas  loosely  and  conditionally,  even  in 
the  science  of  which  he  was  master,  he 
described  his  own  principle  of  Legitimacy 


as  nothing  more  than  a  supreme  expedi¬ 
ent. 

He  gives  the  keynote  at  once  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  will  not  call  his  Memoirs  “  My 
View  of  the  Events  of  my  Time,”  because 
that  would  be  too  positive  a  title  for  the 
work  of  a  man  qui  a  autant  qae  moi  douti 
dans  sa  vie.  He  understands  the  economists 
and  believes  in  their  doctrines,  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  that,  having  found  human  nature  a 
poor  material  to  carry  thern  out  with,  he 
cheerfully  ceased  to  care  about  them. 
Wessenberg  records  that  he  heard  him 
say,  “  Ze  seal  bon  principe  est  de  n'en 
avoir  aucun."  The  interior  Talleyrand 
is  a  man  with  a  nucleus  of  distinct  opin¬ 
ions,  which  have  not  enough  sanctity,  or 
even  certainty,  to  be  worth  the  waste  of 
an  existence.  He  knows  his  shortcom¬ 
ings,  his  failures,  his  mistakes,  but  be  as¬ 
signs  most  of  the  blame  to  others.  He 
brings  an  indictment  against  the  many  re¬ 
sisting  and  disturbing  influences  under 
which  he  strayed  ;  iind  the  times  he  lived 
in,  like  nothing  else  in  history,  have  to 
answer  for  much  deviation.  The  first 
enemy  was  his  father. 

The  accident  that  lamed  him  robbed 
him  both  of  his  birthright  and  of  his 
home.  During  boyhood  he  never  spent 
a  week  in  the  house  of  his  parents.  They 
not  only  showed  him  no  affection,  but 
gave  him  no  encouragement,  lest  success 
should  awaken  importunate  hopes  and 
claims.  They  did  not  even  inform  him 
that  the  meaning  of  all  this  coldness,  hu¬ 
miliation,  and  neglect  was  that  he  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  At 
last  he  was  sent  to  Reims,  to  his  uncle  the 
coadjutor,  that  he  might  be  made  aware 
of  the  sweets  of  episcopal  life  ;  and  he 
went  through  his  course  at  St.  Suipice  and 
the  Sorbonne.  He  never  had  the  choice 
of  an  alternative  or  the  opportunity  of  es¬ 
cape.  His  father  would  give  him  no  other 
provision  ;  and  the  cost  of  his  education 
was  paid  out  of  his  first  benefice.  The 
family  insisted  absolutely  on  putting  him 
into  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  received 
him  as  he  was,  without  moral  fitness,  and 
apparently  without  religious  faith.  He 
was  not  more  unworthy  than  others  of 
the  French  clergy  in  his  time,  and  he  was 
far  the  ablest.  His  nariative,  with  meas¬ 
ured  but  repeated  touches,  produces  an 
impression  stronger  than  his  words.  It  is 
not  he  that  sinned,  but  his  parents.  If, 
by  taking  orders  without  vocation,  lie  be- 
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came  a  sacrilegious  priest,  destined  in  his 
long  life  never  to  know  llie  security  of  a 
tranquil  conscience,  the  crime  was  theirs. 
In  this  man,  yet  more  than  in  Mirabeau, 
the  ancient  order  of  society,  operating  in 
conformity  with  accepted  usage,  prepared 
its  doom. 

When  he  last  appeared  before  the  world, 
mindful  of  his  eaily  training,  he  said  that 
theology  imparts  certain  qualities  to  the 
mind — une  force  et  en  meme  temps  une 
souplesse  de  raisonnement — conducive  to 
political  excellence.  He  names  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Lionne  who,  having  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  Church,  became  the  chief 
organizer  in  France  of  that  diplomatic 
subtlety  and  finesse  which  Richelieu  and 
the  Pere  Joseph  developed  between  them. 
He  had  in  mind  that  which  divines  learn 
on  the  benches  of  the  Schools,  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  thought,  the  habit  of  thresh¬ 
ing  out  all  the  contents  of  a  proposition, 
the  dialectics  verging  on  hair-splitting  and 
sophistry,  inherited  from  long  ages  that 
were  undeterred  by  observation  ;  not  the 
advantages  of  a  system  with  imposing 
traditions,  fixed  maxims  and  a  constant 
policy,  whose  agents  are  never  taken  by 
surprise  and  know  the  uses  of  time.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  priesthood  negotiating 
more  than  governing.  He  had  seen  in  his 
own  vicinity,  in  his  own  person,  things 
more  memorable  than  the  diplomatic  art 
of  Cardinal  Du  Bellay  and  Cardinal  de 
Bernis.  The  Revolution  had  been  started 
by  one  priest ;  the  Republic  had  been 
proposed  by  another.  Three  out  of  eight 
in  the  constitutional  committee  were  ec¬ 
clesiastics.  The  constitution  of  the  year 
HI.  as  well  as  that  of  the  year  VIH., 
were  chiefly  devised  by  divines.  The 
four  ministers  who,  at  the  Restoration, 
inaugurated  parliamentary  government  be¬ 
longed  to  the  clergy. 

His  own  studies  were  principally  pro¬ 
fane.  The  first  book  he  mentions  js  the 
Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  often 
compared  to  him  in  point  of  character  and 
ability.  He  tells  us  that  he  read  political 
writers  and  historians  ;  but  when  he  puts 
Polignac  next  to  d’Ossat  among  negoti¬ 
ators,  he  betrays  the  limits  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  in  that  sort  of  literature.  He  had 
read  Montesquieu,  and,  like  all  the  best 
minds  of  that  age,  he  was  influenced  by 
the  Esprit  des  Lois.  He  pays  Machiavelli 
the  tribute  of  intelligent  imitation,  and 
fortifies  his  Legitimacy  by  the  authority 


of  a  grim  passage  from  the  Prince.  He 
collected  a  choice  library  ;  but  he  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  woild  to  resign  him¬ 
self  to  study  and  the  dominion  of  silent 
masters.  Books,  he  says,  have  enlight¬ 
ened  him  ;  he  has  never  allowed  them  to 
govern  him.  He  describes  how  much  he 
owed  to  conversation  in  chosen  society, 
and  how  he  picked  the  brains  of  special¬ 
ists. 

In  old  age  Talleyrand  used  to  say  that 
life  had  never  had  so  much  to  recommend 
it  as  at  Paris  in  his  youth.  In  the  Me¬ 
moirs  he  speaks  of  a  diminution  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  a  falling-off  from  what  had  been 
before  the  approach  of  revolution.  He 
regards  himself  as  belonging  to  a  higher 
and  earlier  epoch  of  good  manners,  and 
describes  as  bearing  an  inferior  stamp  men 
who  were  the  guide  of  contemporaries  and 
their  mould  of  form.  Choiseul,  the  man 
he  liked  best,  gesticulates  too  much  and 
has  a  cold  heart.  Narbonne’s  cleverness 
is  all  for  show,  and  is  exhausted  by  a 
joke  ;  his  spirits  are  higher  than  good 
taste  allows,  his  familiar  grace  makes  him 
friends,  especially  among  rather  vulgar 
men.  II  a  une  politesse  sans  nuances. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  all  such  good 
friends  that  their  intimacy,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  was  never  disturbed  by  tittle 
tattle  or  misunderstanding.  He  attributes 
his  own  reputation  for  wit  a  good  deal  to 
the  power  of  holding  his  tongue.  He  ex¬ 
plains  what  he  considers  that  the  best  con¬ 
versation  should  be,  by  the  example  of  his 
mother,  whose  charm  consisted  in  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  passing  on,  without  saying  a  word 
that  could  strike  or  remain.  Elle  ne  par- 
lait  que  par  nuances  ;  jamais  elle  n'a  dit 
un  bon  mot :  Petait  quelque  chose  de  trop 
exprime.  Much  of  the  thought,  the  tal¬ 
ent,  the  discipline,  the  exertion  which 
goes,  with  other  men,  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  the  making  of  speeches,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  books,  was  concentrated,  by  him, 
on  the  business  of  pleasant  intercourse. 
His  perfect  mastery  of  so  much  that  makes 
mere  society  enjoyable,  acquired  among 
men  who  had  beheld  the  evening  rays  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  became  one  of  the 
elements  of  his  superiority  ;  and  he  spoke 
with  meaning  when,  after  an  outbreak  of 
Napoleon’s  fury,  he  said  that  it  was  a  pity 
so  great  a  man  had  been  so  ill  brought  up. 
An  ambassador  described  him  in  1814  as, 
one  “  qui  poss^da  si  eminemment  I’art  de 
la  society,  et  qui  en  a  si  souvent  us6  avec 
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succes,  tantot  pour  en  iniposer  a  ceux 
qu’on  voulait  detruire,  en  leiir  faisant 
perdre  contenance,  tantot  pour  atlirer  a, 
lui  ceux  dont  on  voulait  se  servir.”  The 
prestige  of  his  grand  manner,  of  his  lofty 
distinction,  was  a  weapon  both  for  attack 
and  defence.  The  Emperor  himself  rec¬ 
ognized  the  political  force  residing  in  the 
region  where  his  aristocratic  minister  was 
supreme,  when  a  report  from  Madame  de 
Genlis  on  the  conversations  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  which  Talleyrand  read 
to  him,  put  him  beside  bimself  with  an¬ 
ger,  on  the  evening  of  Austeilitz. 

The  young  Abbe  de  Perigord  was  so 
obviously  marked  out  for  promotion  that 
he  was  made  agent-general  of  the  clergy 
before  he  was  ordained.  In  that  capacity, 
he  relates  that  he  endeavored  to  be  more 
than  a  man  of  his  cloth,  and  attempted 
measures  of  general  use.  He  generally 
failed  ;  and  he  professes  to  have  failed 
because  of  that  common  vice  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  men,  too  much  idealism,  and  an 
artless  belief  in  human  nature.  He  was 
so  conspicuous  that  he  was  spoken  of  for 
the  Archbishopric  of  Bourges,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  position  which  would  have 
given  scope  to  his  talents  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator.  The  Pope,  urged  by  Gustavus  the 
Third,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1784,  con¬ 
sented  to  make  him  a  cardinal.  But 
Perigord,  being  connected  with  the  Ro- 
hans,  shared  the  disgrace  which  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Necklace  brought  upon  them  ;  and 
the  Queen,  through  Count  Mercy,  who 
calls  him  a  scoundrel,  prevented  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  hesitated 
for  months  before  nominating  him  to  the 
see  of  Autun,  which  happened  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Status-General. 

Talleyrand  appeared  at  V’^ersailles  with 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  business,  ex¬ 
pert  in  money  matters.  By  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  clergy  and  his 
association  with  Calonne,  he  was  better 
known  by  his  head  for  figures  than  as  a 
master  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Mirabeau, 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  serious  quarrel, 
meant  to  olfer  him  the  department  of 
Finance.  At  that  time  he  is  described  as 
a  man  without  enthusiasm  or  illusions, 
pliant,  patient,  and  calm,  sure  of  rising 
to  the  greatest  elevation.  He  was  no  ora¬ 
tor  and  obtained  no  popular  ascendency. 
In  his  address  to  his  clergy,  he  demanded 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  trial  by  jury,  free- 
trade,  a  free  press,  and  the  codification  of 


the  law.  But  he  thought  it  madness  to 
double  the  Third  Estate,  and  wished  that 
the  king  would  dissolve  the  Assembly  and 
summon  another  on  different  lines,- with  a 
definite  plan  of  action,  which  Talleyrand 
had  prepared.  Ho  took  the  lead  in  dis¬ 
carding  instructions  and  the  division  of 
the  orders  ;  but,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  he,  with  his  friends,  called  on  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  to  adopt  their  policy.  At 
midnight,  on  the  16th  of  July,  he  roused 
the  Count  of  Aitois,  explained  to  him 
during  two  hours  what  would  happen  if 
the  unresisted  Assembly  was  allowed  to 
send  Fiance  down  the  entire  cataract  of 
deductive  logic,  and  made  him  get  out  of 
bed  and  carry  the  ultimatum  to  the  king. 
Louis,  judging  that  this  was  a  bid  for 
office  by  a  man  who  had  given  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  capacity,  and  who  in  pub¬ 
lic  had  taken  the  opposite  line  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  tbe  majority,  rejected  the  warning, 
and  the  Count  came  back,  protesting  that 
the  game  was  lost  and  that  he  would  be 
off  for  the  frontier  in  the  morning.  Talley¬ 
rand  vainly  dissuaded  him  from  emigrat¬ 
ing.  At  last  he  said,  “  Then,  sir,  as  the 
king  and  the  princes  abandon  the  Mon¬ 
archy,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  shift 
for  ourselves.”  Twenty-five  years  later 
when,  as  head  of  the  Government,  he  in¬ 
vited  the  Count  to  return,  he  was  able  to 
remind  him  that  the  advice  he  had  given 
at  their  last  meeting  was  good. 

The  famous  decree  with  which  Talley¬ 
rand  is  identified,  though  it  altered  funda¬ 
mentally  the  conditions  of  religion  in 
France,  was  a  financial  measure,  not  the 
outcome  of  a  scheme  of  Church  govein- 
ment.  At  a  conference  held  in  May,  the 
Archbishop  of  Arles  made,  with  applause, 
the  insane  proposal  that  they  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  debt  of  the 
clergy  paid  by  the  State.  It  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  clergy  would  be  called  on 
to  supply  the  deficit  of  the  State,  and 
after  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  abolition 
of  tithes,  the  property  of  the  Church 
could  not  be  saved.  As  soon  as  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  removed  to  Paris,  the  bishop 
of  Autun,  quick  to  recognize  the  inevita¬ 
ble,  moved  that  the  nation  should  take 
over  the  Church  property,  allowing  a  pen¬ 
sion  exceeding  by  a  million  sterling  that 
which  is  now  paid,  which,  while  reducing 
the  income  of  prelates,  improved  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  parish  clergy.  The  effect  was 
not  what  he  intended,  for  he  did  nut  save 
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the  public  credit,  and  he  ruined  the  Gal- 
lican  Church.  The  Assembly  would 
neither  leave  the  patronage  to  the  execu¬ 
tive,  nor  salary  a  body  of  men  to  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Pope.  It  therefore  adopted 
the  principle  of  election,  which  was  the 
substance  of  the  Constitution  Civile.  In 
questions  of  Canon  Law,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern,  Talleyrand  was  neither  competent  nor 
interested.  The  scheme  was  not  of  his 
devising,  but  it  was  executed  by  his  in¬ 
strumentality  ;  he  consecrated  the  first  of 
the  new  bishops.  Writing  amid  the  en¬ 
vironments  of  1816,  he  states  his  reason. 
Nearly  all  the  bishops  had  refused  the 
constitutional  oath.  If  none  had  accepted, 
and  if  there  had,  consecjuently,  been  no¬ 
body  to  transmit  the  succession,  the  State 
might  have  lapsed  into  Presbyterianism, 
which  was  a  form  that  harmonized  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  institutions,  and  Cal¬ 
vinism  would  have  been  established.  This 
far-fetched  argument  may  have  been  a 
genuine  reminiscence  of  Bossuet,  and  of 
the  doctrine  familiar  to  Gallican  divines, 
that  a  Huguenot  is  a  republican,  that  a 
Presbyterian  is  the  same  as  a  Whig,  and 
that  hierarchy  in  the  Church  responds  to 
monarchy  in  the  State. 

It  may  be  that  the  bishop  employed 
schism  as  a  supreme  preservative  against 
democratic  heresy.  The  establishment  of 
the  new  episcopate  gave  him  a  welcome 
opportunity  of  abandoning  his  position  in 
the  Church  and  seeking  a  new  career. 
There  was  no  French  abbe  on  whom  his 
orders  sat  more  lightly,  or  who  was  so 
secular  in  bis  conduct.  But  though  he 
wore  no  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  submitted 
to  little  restraint,  when  he  could  not  win 
twelve  hundred  at  play  without  being 
made  the  talk  of  the  town,  the  falseness 
of  his  position  became  intolerable.  He 
resigned  his  bishopric,  and  refused  to  have 
himself  put  forward  for  the  see  of  Paris. 
Three  years  later,  when,  riding  at  night 
in  an  .American  forest,  he  called  out  to 
his  servant,  and  a  voice  answered,  “  Here 
I  am,  Monseigneur,”  he  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  reminder  of  distant  Au- 
tiin.  In  1802  Pius  the  Seventh,  although 
he  loved  his  excommunicated  brother  less 
than  he  will  have  it,  secularized  him  for 
his  services  to  the  Concordat.  The  Me¬ 
moirs  specially  observe  the  tone  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  decorum  ;  and  once,  addressing 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Talleyrand  is  aghast 
at  the  incredulity  of  the  age. 


June, 

For  a  short  time,  when  his  Parisian 
rival,  Narbonne,  became  minister,  he  ob¬ 
tained  considerable  influence,  and  came  to 
England  early  in  1792  on  an  acknowledged, 
but  necessarily  unofiicial,  mission,  to  en¬ 
sure  the  neutrality  of  Pitt.  In  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris,  and  witnessed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.  He  induced 
Danton  to  send  him  back  to  London,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  some  scientific  negotiation, 
and  was  thus  able  to  declare  that  he  had 
not  incurred  the  pains  of  emigration,  and 
yet  to  assure  Grenville  that  he  was  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Republic.  But  with  all 
his  dexterity  and  coolness  he  could  not 
hold  a  position  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone.  He  was  outlawed  in 
France,  he  was  expelled  from  England  ; 
and  having  sold  his  books  in  London,  he 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  a  passage  to  India,  to  be 
shrouded  in  sufficient  obscurity  until  his 
time  came. 

It  came  at  the  end  of  two  years.  In 
1796  he  found  himself  restored  to  France, 
in  the  embarrassing  company  of  a  lady 
who  had  got  Francis  into  trouble  before 
him,  and  having  no  position  but  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  In  the  scheme 
for  a  national  system  of  education  which 
he  presented  to  the  Assembly,  the  whole 
was  to  have  been  directed  by  a  central 
board  composed  of  the  ablest  men  in 
France  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  Institute 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  him.  The  Duke 
de  Broglie,  following  his  father’s  Sou¬ 
venirs,  believes  that  Talleyrand’s  Report 
was  not  his  own  work  ;  while  Jules  Simon 
affirms  the  contrary,  and  the  Memoirs 
claim  that  he  drew  it  up  after  consulting 
Lavoisier,  Laplace,  and  the  scientific  men 
of  the  day.  In  his  new  character  he  read 
two  papers  exposing  the  wisdom  he  had 
gathered  in  exile.  During  his  two  years’ 
stay  in  England  he  had  made  a  friend  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  in  the  Bowood  cir¬ 
cle  had  met  men  who  were  working  the 
problems  of  the  hour  on  different  lines 
from  those  he  had  learned  at  home.  In 
the  United  States  he  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  had 
gone  away  a  disciple  in  economics  of  Du¬ 
pont  de  Nemours,  without  his  dogmatism 
and  without  his  fervor.  He  came  back  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  in  the 
colonial  system  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  he 
informs  his  countrymen  that  nations  act  by 
self-interest,  not  by  gratitude  or  resent- 
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ment,  and  that  nothing  can  divert  the 
trade  of  America  from  England  to  Franco. 
He  said  afterward  that  a  sound  political 
economy  was  the  talisman  which  made 
England,  for  thirty  years,  the  first  of 
European  Powers. 

Academic  exercises  were  not  the  road 
to  greatness  ;  and  Madame  de  Staiil  res¬ 
cued  him  from  penury  by  telling  Barras 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Talleyrand’s 
fortune  was  made  that  day.  He  grasped 
his  opportunity  ;  fascinated  the  director 
by  that  pleasant  talk  which  aged  men  still 
remember  with  admiration  ;  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  a 
bare  majority  over  the  most  obscure  of 
competitors.  With  an  interval  of  four 
months  in  1799,  he  held  the  office  during 
the  ten  extraordinary  years  from  Campo 
Formio  to  Tilsit.  His  despatches  written 
for  the  Directory  have  been  published  by 
M.  Pallain,  who,  but  for  names  and  dates, 
would  be  an  excellent  editor,  and  they  are 
not  w'Oithy  of  his  later  fame.  As  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  agent  of  a  deliberative  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  body  he  is  not  seen  to  advantage. 
His  employers  distrusted  him,  and  he  de¬ 
spised  his  employers.  The  Swiss  and 
Italian  questions  were  decided  without 
him  ;  the  question  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lille  was  settled  against  him.  He  made 
way  slowly,  and  carried  to  extremes  the 
compliance  which  is  expected  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  and  in  a  colleague.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  be  elected  one  of  the  director.s, 
and  the  Prussian  envoy  writes  that  his  ele¬ 
vation  would  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions 
of  Europe.  He  craved  for  a  master  more 
intelligent  than  the  directors,  or  at  least 
firmer  and  more  constant.  Together  with 
Sieyes  he  thought  of  Moreau,  of  Joubert, 
of  the  l)uke  of  Brunswick,  the  grand  illu¬ 
sion  of  the  time.  Together  they  contrived 
the  Eighteenth  of  Brumaiie.  He  bad 
seen  from  the  beginning  that  Bonaparte 
had  more  than  a  military  genius.  He  felt 
for  Monarchy  like  the  Vendean  chief  who, 
when  he  was  asked  in  whose  name  ho 
fought,  replied,  “  In  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  is,  of  any  man  who  may  oc¬ 
cupy  the  throne.”  He  had  found  what 
he  wanted — a  master  worthy  of  such  a 
minister. 

By  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
own  system,  his  endurance  in  oflSce  during 
ail  the  ascending  years  is  a  prodigy  of 
suppleness.  Talleyrand  at  all  times  wished 
to  restrict  the  limits  of  France  to  the 


Rhine.  He  would  have  made  terms  with 
England  by  the  sacrifice  of  Malta,  and 
thought  us  justified  in  the  breach  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  He  regarded  Austria 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  ally,  and 
would  have  granted  overwhelming  com¬ 
pensation,  by  the  partition  of  Turkey,  for 
her  losses  in  the  sphere  of  French  influ¬ 
ence.  He  advised  the  restoration  of  Ven- 
ice,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  surrounding 
the  empire  with  a  girdle  of  helpless  Bona- 
partes.  On  the  topics  of  agreement  with 
Napoleon  he  does  not  enlarge,  and  asserts 
some  merit  for  sympathy  and  generosity 
shown  to  the  vanquished  Hohenzollerns. 
But  in  his  political  construction  Prussia 
was  the  inevitable  adversary.  He  con¬ 
stantly  described  it  as  a  neighbor  on  whom 
there  was  no  reliance,  with  a  barren  terri¬ 
tory  and  an  open  frontier,  compelled  by 
nature  to  be  ambitious  and  aggressive,  and 
to  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  Germany. 
Tout  pretexte  lui  est  bon.  Nul  scrupule 
ne  Varrete.  La  convenance  est  son  droit. 
His  encounter  at  Vienna  with  the  Prussian 
statesmen,  when  he  got  the  better  of  Will¬ 
iam  Humboldt,  must  have  been  a  prouder 
moment  than  when  he  set  up  his  chan¬ 
cery  at  Berlin. 

From  his  entrance  into  office  he  pursued 
the  policy  of  secularization.  From  Salz¬ 
burg  all  round  to  Liege  Europe  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  ecclesiastical  proprietors  and 
potentates,  and  it  was  an  opportune  and 
congenial  resource  to  suppress  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  princes  who  had  to 
be  consoled  for  the  conquests  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  This  process  of  ecclesiastical  liqui¬ 
dation  was  Talleyrand’s  element.  He  had 
destroyed  the  Church  of  France  as  a  priv¬ 
ileged  and  proprietary  corporation  ;  and 
by  the  like  impulse  he  helped  to  deprive 
the  clergy  of  the  Empire  of  their  political 
prerogative.  And  he  was  still  on  the 
same  ground  at  the  Congress,  when  he  re¬ 
duced  political  right  to  the  hereditary 
rights  of  families,  and  the  Prince  of  Reuss 
was  a  weightier  personage  than  a  doge  of 
Venice  or  an  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
There  was  little  to  boast  of  in  following 
with  a  despatch-box  where  the  sword  of 
Napoleon  cleared  the  way  ;  but  Talleyrand 
claims  to  have  done  his  best  for  the  vic¬ 
tims,  and  he  angered  his  master  by  draw¬ 
ing  clauses  from  which  he  could  not  es¬ 
cape.  He  had  to  submit  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  violence  ;  to  see  his  State  papers 
transformed  ;  and,  as  in  the  Lauderdale 
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correspondence,  to  publish  as  authentic 
letters  he  had  been  too  wise  to  send. 

Not  much  in  the  description  of  Napo¬ 
leon  is  new.  There  is  a  good  deal  between 
the  lines  of  the  grotesque  account  of  the 
Spanish  princes  at  Valen5ay  ;  and  in  the 
complacent  details  of  the  interview  at  Er¬ 
furt,  the  point  of  the  dialogue  with  Wieland 
has  been  lost.  But  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  most  intelligent  man  in 
the  Empire  will  always  retain  its  value. 
The  idea  it  suggests  is  that  Napoleon  failed 
by  excess  of  talent.  The  flaw  in  the  reck¬ 
oning  was  that  he  calculated  too  much, 
and  carried  his  thinking  too  far.  He  set 
himself  to  provide  against  contingencies 
which  he  could  detect,  but  which  were  so 
remote  that  they  practically  did  not  exist, 
and  weakened  himself  by  defences  against 
dangers  not  likely  to  take  shape  among 
obvious-minded  men.  lie  brought  on 
perpetual  war  because  the  increase  of 
France  having  been  the  work  of  other 
generals,  he  was  afraid  of  their  renown. 
Therefore  he  annexed  Piedmont  as  a 
trophy  of  his  own  campaigns.  In  the 
same  way  he  thought  that  Spain  could 
never  be  reduced  to  a  trusty  satellite,  as 
the  king  would  some  day  remember  who 
the  Bourbons  were,  and  how  they  came  to 
reign  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

In  1807,  when  the  Empire  was  at  its 
best,  Talleyrand  resigned  his  office  ;  but 
as  a  great  dignitary  of  State  he  continued 
to  be  consulted  and  employed.  II is  proper 
place  at  that  time  was  in  opposition.  He 
implored  Alexander  not  to  ruin  his  master 
by  too  much  yielding.  His  advice  to 
Metternich  was  an  encouragement  to  Aus¬ 
tria  to  prepare  for  the  war  of  1809.  Na¬ 
poleon  proposed  to  send  him  to  Warsaw 
in  1812,  and  made  the  mistake  of  chang¬ 
ing  his  mind.  In  the  following  year  he 
again  offered  him  the  Foreign  Office. 
Talleyrand  refused  ;  he  was  not  good  on 
a  sinking  ship.  It  does  not  suit  every¬ 
body,  as  he  said  to  Savary,  to  be  buried 
in  the  impending  crash.  Before  Napoleon 
started  for  the  campaign  in  France,  that 
scene  of  violence  occurred  which  Mole  de¬ 
scribed  to  Bailing.  Talleyrand  offered  to 
resign  his  dignities.  Insult  had  released 
him  from  personal  obligation  ;  and  when 
the  fortune  of  war  turned,  after  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  February,  he  allowed  his  friends 
to  open  communication  with  the  invaders. 
Their  emissary  made  his  way  through  the 
French  lines  to  headquarters,  carrying  two 
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names  as  a  password,  names  which  had  a 
meaning  for  Stadion  ;  and,  for  Nessel¬ 
rode,  these  dangerous  and  significant 
words  traced  in  invisible  ink  :  “  You 
march  on  crutches.”  The  bearer  of  these 
credentials  was  the  most  acute,  the  most 
alert,  and  the  boldest  of  royalists.  He 
found,  in  the  middle  of  March,  less  than 
a  fortnight  before  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  that  the  allies  were  agreed  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  Bourbons.  This  mission  of  the 
Baron  de  Vitrolles,  of  which  there  are  three 
nariatives  in  the  second  volume,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Talleyrand.  When 
he  knew  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who 
was  forgotten  in  France,  was  repudiated 
by  Europ6,  he  resolved  that  he  should  be 
king.  It  was  the  one  solution  entirely 
his  own.  And  he  made  him  king,  im- 
po.sing  his  choice  with  invincible  ease  on 
an  Assembly  of  Republicans  and  Buona- 
partists,  and  on  the  wavering  and  bewil¬ 
dered  master  of  twenty  legions.  It  is  the 
stroke  of  genius  in  his  career.  The  con¬ 
querors  of  Napoleon  found  themselves  at 
Paris  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  cripple  in 
powder,  who,  without  emphasis  or  exer¬ 
tion,  crumpled  up  their  schemes,  and 
quietly  informed  them  that  the  Bourbons 
alone  were  a  principle. 

With  those  words  he  legislated  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  that  law,  so  convincing  to  his 
generation,  he  was  providing  an  organic 
force  that  enabled  him  at  Vienna  to  sub¬ 
due  the  Congress,  to  scatter  the  victorious 
allies,  and  to  achieve  his  own  chosen 
scheme  of  an  alliance  between  England, 
Austria,  and  France.  The  implacable 
analysis  of  history  has  since  made  known 
that  the  doctrine  which  makes  hereditary 
right  paramount  in  politics  is  unscientific, 
and  cannot  combine  with  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tions.  Talleyrand  was  no  advocate  of 
arbitrary  power,  either  at  Paris  or  at 
Vienna.  He  was  disgusted  with  those 
who  sent  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  to  reign 
without  conditions.  Although  it  was  not 
his  hand  that  drew  up  the  Chaite,  it  was 
his  mind  chiefly  that  inspired  it.  In  1815 
he  denounced  the  reactionary  counsels  of 
the  Count  of  Artois  before  the  king  and 
the  count  himself,  and  insisted  on  the 
principle  of  a  homogeneous  and  responsi¬ 
ble  ministry  ;  and  he  retired  before  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  Bourbons,  if  they 
had  reigned  by  his  advice,  would  not  have 
fallen.  When  he  wrote  his  narrative  of 
the  events  in  which  he  performed  the  part 
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of  kinffiTiaker,  he  did  not  see  that  he  had 
made  a  blunder.  The  dynasty  he  had  set 
upon  the  throne  persisted  for  fifteen  years 
in  excluding  him  from  power.  After 
1830  he  regrets  that  he  had  forgotten 
Fox's  saying  that  the  worst  sort  of  Revo¬ 
lution  is  a  Restoration.  When  Madame 
de  Lieven  affected  surprise  that  the  man 


who  had  enthroned  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
should  appear  in  London  as  the  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  replied 
that  the  king  he  served  would  have  been 
the  choice  of  Alexander  in  1814.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  remembered  who  it 
was  that  prevented  it. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  WIND. 


Of  course  you  know  my  friend  the 
squirting  cucumber.  If  you  don’t,  that 
can  be  only  because  you’ve  never  looked 
in  the  right  place  to  find  him.  On  all 
waste  ground  outside  most  southern  cities 
— Nice,  Cannes,  Florence  :  Rome,  Al¬ 
giers,  Granada  :  Athens,  Palermo,  Tunis, 
where  you  will — the  soil  is  thickly  covered 
by  dark  trailing  vines  which  bear  on  their 
branches  a  queer  hairy  green  fruit,  much 
like  a  common  cucumber  at  that  early 
stage  of  its  existence  when  we  know  it 
best  in  the  commercial  form  of  pickled 
gherkins.  As  long  as  you  don’t  interfere 
with  them,  these  hairy  green  fruits  do 
nothing  out  of  the  common  in  the  way  of 
personal  aggressiveness.  Like  the  model 
young  lady  of  the  books  on  etiquette, 
they  don’t  speak  unless  they’re  spoken  to. 
But  if  peradventure  you  chance  to  brush 
up  against  the  plant  accidentally,  or  you 
irritate  it  of  set  purpose  with  your  foot  or 
your  cane,  then,  as  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
would  say,  “  a  strange  thing  happens 
off  jumps  the  little  green  fruit  with  a  start¬ 
ling  bounce,  and  scatters  its  juice  and 
pulp  and  seeds  explosively  through  a  hole 
in  the  end  where  the  stem  .joined  on  to  it. 
The  entire  central  part  of  the  cucumber, 
in  short  (answering  to  the  seeds  and  pulp 
of  a  ripe  melon),  squirt  out  elastically 
through  the  breach  in  the  outer  wall, 
leaving  the  hollow  shell  behind  as  a  mere 
empty  windbag. 

Naturally,  the  squirting  cucumber  knows 
its  own  business  best,  and  is  not  without 
sufficient  reasons  of  its  own  for  this 
strange  and,  to  some  extent,  unmannerly 
behavior.  By  its  queer  trick  of  squirting, 
it  manages  to  kill  at  least  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
sudden  elastic  jump  of  tfie  fruit  frightens 
away  browsing  animals,  such  as  goats  and 
cattle.  Those  meditative  ruminants  are 
little  accustomed  to  finding  shrubs  or 


plants  take  the  aggressive  against  them  ; 
and  when  they  see  a  fruit  that  quite  liter¬ 
ally  flies  in  their  faces  of  its  own  accord, 
they  hesitate  to  attack  the  uncanny  vine 
which  bristles  with  such  magical  and  al¬ 
most  miraculous  defences.  Moreover,  the 
juice  of  the  squirting  cucumber  is  bitter 
and  nauseous,  and  if  it  gets  into  the  eyes 
or  nostrils  of  man  or  beast,  it  impresses 
itself  on  the  memory  by  stinging  like  red 
pepper.  So  the  trick  of  squirting  serves  in 
a  double  way  as  a  protection  to  the  plant 
against  the  attacks  of  herbivorous  animals 
and  other  enemies. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Even  when  no  en¬ 
emy  is  near,  the  ripe  fruits  at  last  drop  off 
of  themselves,  and  scatter  their  seeds  elas¬ 
tically  in  every  direction.  This  they  do 
simply  in  order  to  disseminate  their  kind 
in  new  and  unoccupied  spots,  where  the 
seedlings  will  root  and  find  an  opening  in 
life  for  themselves.  Observe,  indeed, 
that  the  very  word  “  disseminate”  implies 
a  general  vague  recognition  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  plant  life  on  the  part  of  humanity. 
It  means,  etymologically,  to  scatter  seed  ; 
and  it  points  to  the  fact  that  everywhere 
in  nature  seeds  are  scattered  broadcast, 
infinite  pains  being  taken  by  the  mother 
plant  for  their  general  diffusion  over  wide 
areas  of  woodland,  plain,  or  prairie. 

Let  us  take  as  examples  a  single  little  set 
of  instances,  familiar  to  everybody,  but 
far  commoner  in  the  woild  at  large  than 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  at  all  aware 
of  :  I  mean,  the  winged  seeds,  that  fly 
about  freely  in  the  air  by  means  of  feathery 
hairs  or  gossamer,  like  thistledown  and 
dandelion.  Of  these  winged  types  we 
have  many  hundred  varieties  in  England 
alone.  All  the  willow-herbs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  such  feathery  seeds  (or  rather 
fruits)  to  help  them  on  their  way  through 
life  ;  and  one  kind,  the  beautiful  pink 
rose-bay,  flies  about  so  readily,  and  over 
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such  wide  spaces  of  open  country,  that 
the  plant  is  known  to  farmers  in  America 
as  fireweed,  because  it  always  springs  up 
at  once  over  whole  square  miles  of  charred 
and  smoking  soil  after  every  devastating 
forest  fire.  It  travels  fast,  for  it  travels 
like  Ariel.  In  much  the  same  way,  the 
coltsfoot  grows  on  all  new  English  railway 
banks,  because  its  winged  seeds  are  wafted 
everywhere  in  myriads  on  the  winds  of 
March.  All  the  willows  and  poplars  have 
also  winged  seeds  :  so  have  the  whole 
vast  tribe  of  hawkweeds,  groundsels,  rag¬ 
worts,  thistles,  fleabanes,  cat’s  eais,  dan¬ 
delions,  and  lettuces.  Indeed,  one  may 
say  roughly,  there  are  very  few  plants  of 
any  size  or  importance  in  the  economy  of 
nature  which  don’t  deliberately  provide, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  dispersal  and 
dissemination  of  their  fruits  or  seedlings. 

Why  is  this  ?  Why  isn’t  the  plant 
content  just  to  let  its  grains  or  berries 
drop  quietly  on  to  the  soil  beneath,  and 
there  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  may 
on  their  own  resources  ? 

The  answer  is  a  more  profound  one 
than  you  would  at  fiist  imagine.  Plants 
discovered  the  grand  principle  of  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  long  before  man  did.  The 
farmer  now  knows  that  if  he  sows  wheat 
or  turnips  too  many  years  running  on  the 
same  plot,  he  “  exhausts  the  soil,”  as  we 
say — deprives  it  of  certain  special  mineral 
or  animal  constituents  needful  for  that 
particular  crop,  and  makes  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  therefore,  feeble  or  even  impos¬ 
sible.  To  avoid  this  misfortune,  he  lets 
the  land  lie  fallow,  or  varies  his  crops 
from  year  to  year  according  to  a  regular 
and  deliberate  cycle.  Well,  natural  selec¬ 
tion  forced  the  same  discovery  upon  the 
plants  themselves  long  before  the  farmer 
j  had  dreamed  of  its  existence.  For  plants, 

being,  in  the  strictest  sense,  “  rooted  to 
!  the  spot,”  absolutely  require  that  all  their 

;  needs  should  be  supplied  quite  locally. 

Hence,  from  the  very  beginning,  those 
plants  which  scattered  their  seeds  widest 
throve  the  best ;  while  those  which  merely 
dropped  them  on  the  ground  under  their 
own  shadow,  and  on  soil  exhausted  by 
their  own  previous  demands  upon  it,  fared 
ill  in  the  struggle  for  life  against  their 
more  discursive  competitors.  The  result 
has  been  that  in  the  long  run  few  species 
have  survived,  except  those  which  in  one 
way  or  another  arranged  beforehand  for 
the  dispersal  of  their  seeds  and  fruits  over 
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fresh  and  unoccupied  areas  of  plain  or 
hillside. 

I  don’t,  of  course,  by  any  means  intend 
to  assert  that  seeds  always  do  it  by  the 
simple  device  of  wings  or  feathery  projec¬ 
tions.  Every  variety  of  plan  or  dodge  or 
expedient  has  been  adopted  in  turn  to 
secure  the  self-same  end  ;  and  provided 
only  it  succeeds  in  securing  it,  any  variety 
of  them  all  is  equally  satisfactory.  One 
might  parallel  it  with  the  case  of  hatching 
birds’  eggs.  Most  birds  sit  upon  their 
eggs  themselves,  and  supply  the  necessary 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies.  But  any 
alternative  plan  that  attains  the  same  end 
does  just  as  well.  The  felonious  cuckoo 
drops  her  foundlings  unawares  in  another 
bird’s  nest :  the  ostrich  trusts  her  un¬ 
hatched  offspring  to  the  heat  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  desert  sand  :  and  the  Australian  brush- 
turkeys,  with  vicarious  maternal  instinct, 
collect  great  mounds  of  decaying  and  fer¬ 
menting  leaves  and  rubbish,  in  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs  to  be  artificially  incu¬ 
bated,  as  it  were,  by  the  slow  heat  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  we  shall  see  in  the  case 
of  seeds  that  any  method  of  dispersion 
will  serve  the  plant’s  purpose  equally  well, 
provided  only  it  succeeds  in  carrying  a 
few  of  the  young  seedlings  to  a  proper 
place  in  which  they  may  start  fair  at  last 
in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  fertilization  of 
flowers,  so  in  that  of  the  dispersal  of 
seeds,  there  are  two  main  ways  in  which 
the  work  is  effected — by  animals  and  by 
wind  power.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reader  at  the  present  time 
of  day  by  telling  him  that  pollen  is 
usually  transferred  from  blossom  to  blos¬ 
som  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  chief 
ways — it  is  carried  on  the  heads  or  bodies 
of  bees  and  other  honey-seeking  insects, 
or  else  it  is  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  a  sister- 
flower.-  So,  too,  seeds  are  for  the  most 
part  either  dispersed  by  animals  or  blown 
about  by  the  breezes  of  heaven  to  new 
situations.  These  are  the  two  most  ob¬ 
vious  means  of  locomotion  provided  by 
nature  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  that  they 
have  both  been  utilized  almost  equally  by 
plants,  alike  for  their  pollen  and  their 
seeds,  just  as  they  have  been  utilized  by 
man  for  bis  own  purposes  on  sea  or  land, 
in  ship,  or  windmill,  or  pack-horse,  or 
carriage. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  animals 
may  he  employed  to  disperse  seeds — vol¬ 
untarily  and  involuntarily.  They  may  be 
compelled  to  carry  them  against  their 
wills  :  or  they  may  be  bribed  and  cajoled 
and  flattered  into  doing  the  plant’s  work 
for  it  in  return  for  some  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  or  benefit  the  plant  confers  upon 
them.  The  first  plan  is  the  one  adopted 
by  burrs  and  cleavers.  These  adhesive 
fruits  are  like  the  man  who  buttonholes 
you  and  won’t  be  shaken  off  :  they  are 
provided  with  little  curved  hooks  or  bent 
and  barbed  hairs  which  catch  upon  the 
wool  of  sheep,  the  coat  of  cattle,  or  the 
nether  integuments  of  wayfaring  human¬ 
ity,  and  can’t  be  got  rid  of  without  some 
little  difficulty.  Most  of  them,  you  will 
find  on  examination,  belong  to  confirmed 
hedgerow  or  woodside  plants  :  they  grow 
among  bushes  or  low  scrub,  and  thickets 
of  gorse  or  bramble.  Now,  to  such  plants 
as  these,  it  is  obviously  useful  to  have  ad¬ 
hesive  fruits  or  seeds  :  for  when  sheep  or 
other  animals  get  them  caught  in  their 
coats,  they  carry  them  away  to  other 
bushy  spots,  and  there,  to  get  rid  of  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  foreign  body, 
scratch  them  otf  at  once  against  some 
holly-bush  or  blackthorn.  You  may  often 
find  seeds  of  this  type  sticking  on  thorns 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  little  matted  mass  of 
wool,  so  left  by  the  sheep  in  the  very 
spots  best  adapted  for  the  free  growth  of 
their  vigorous  seedlings. 

Even  among  plants  which  trust  to  the 
involuntary  services  of  animals  in  dispers¬ 
ing  their  seeds,  a  great  many  varieties  of 
detail  may  be  observed  on  close  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  example,  in  hounds-tongue  and 
goose-grass,  two  of  the  best-known  in¬ 
stances  among  our  common  English  weeds, 
each  little  nut  is  covered  with  many  small 
hooks,  which  make  it  catch  on  firmly  by 
several  points  of  attachment  to  passing 
animals.  These  are  the  kinds  we  human 
beings  of  either  sex  oftenest  find  clinging 
to  our  skirts  or  trousers  after  a  walk  in  a 
rabbit-warren.  But  in  herb-bennet  and 
avens  each  nut  has  a  single  long  awn, 
crooked  near  the  middle  with  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  S-shaped  joint,  which  effectually 
catches  on  to  the  wool  or  hair,  but  drops 
at  the  elbow  after  a  short  period  of  wither¬ 
ing.  Sometimes,  too,  the  whole  fruit  is 
provided  with  prehensile  hooks,  while 
sometimes  it  is  rather  the  individual  seeds 
themselves  that  are  so  accommodated. 


Oddest  of  all  is  the  plan  followed  by  the 
common  burdock.  Here,  an  involucre  or 
common  cup-shaped  receptacle  of  hooked 
bracts  surrounds  an  entire  head  of  purple 
tubular  flowers,  and  each  of  these  flowers 
produces  in  time  a  distinct  fruit ;  but  the 
hooked  involucre  contains  the  whole  com¬ 
pound  mass,  and,  being  pulled  off  bodily 
by  a  stray  sheep  or  dog,  effects  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  composite  lot  at  once  to 
some  fitting  place  for  their  germination. 

Those  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
depend  rather,  like  London  hospitals,  upon 
the  voluntary  system,  produce  that  very 
familiar  form  of  edible  capsule  which  we 
commonly  call  in  the  restiicted  sense  a 
fruit  or  berry.  In  such  cases,  the  seed- 
vessel  is  usually  swollen  and  pulpy  :  it  is 
stored  with  sweet  juices  to  attract  the 
birds  or  other  animal  allies,  and  it  is 
brightly  colored  so  as  to  advertise  to  their 
eyes  the  presence  of  the  alluring  sugary 
foodstuff.  These  instances,  however,  are 
now  so  familiar  to  everybody  that  I  won’t 
dwell  upon  them  at  any  length.  Even  the 
degenerate  schoolboy  of  the  present  day, 
much  as  he  has  declined  from  the  high 
standard  set  forth  by  Macaulay,  knows  all 
about  the  way  the  actual  seed  itself  is  cov¬ 
ered  (as  in  the  plum  or  the  cherry)  by  a 
hard  stony  coat  whch  “  resists  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice”  (so  physiologists  put 
it,  with  their  usual  frankness),  and  thus 
passes  undigested  through  the  body  of  its 
swallower.  All  I  will  do  here,  therefore, 
is  to  note  very  briefly  that  some  edible 
fruits,  like  the  two  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  nectarine, 
and  the  mango,  consist  of  a  single  seed 
with  its  outer  covering  ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  raspberry,  the  blackberry,  the  cloud¬ 
berry,  and  the  dewberry,  many  seeds  are 
massed  together,  each  with  a  separate  edi¬ 
ble  pulp  ;  in  yet  others,  as  in  the  goose¬ 
berry,  the  currant,  the  grape,  and  the 
whortleberry,  several  seeds  are  embedded 
within  the  fruit  in  a  common  pulpy  mass  ; 
and  in  others  again,  as  in  the  apple,  pear, 
quince,  and  medlar,  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  quantity  of  spongy  edible  flesh.  In¬ 
deed,  the  variety  that  prevails  among 
fruits  in  this  respect  almost  defies  classi¬ 
fication  :  for  sometimes,  as  in  the  mul¬ 
berry,  the  separate  little  fruits  of  several 
distinct  flowers  grow  together  at  last  into 
a  common  berry  :  sometimes,  as  in  the 
fig,  the  general  flower-stalk  of  several  tiny 
one-seeded  blossoms  forms  the  edible 
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part  :  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  straw¬ 
berry,  the  true  little  nuts  or  fruits  appear 
as  mere  specks  or  dots  on  the  bloated  sur¬ 
face  of  the  swollen  and  overgrown  stem, 
which  forms  the  luscious  morsel  dear  to 
the  human  palate. 

Yet  in  every  case  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  while  the  seeds  which  depend 
for  dispersion  upon  the  breeze  are  easily 
detached  from  the  parent  plant  and  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  the  seeds 
or  fruits  which  depend  for  their  dispersion 
upon  birds  or  animals  always,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  hang  on  to  their  native  boughs  to 
the  very  last,  till  some  unconscious  friend 
pecks  them  off  and  devours  them.  Haws, 
rose-hips,  and  holly-berries  will  wither 
and  wilt  on  the  tree  in  mild  winters,  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  drop  off  of  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  birds,  while  the  birds 
are  too  well  supplied  with  other  food  to 
care  for  them.  One  of  the  strangest  cases 
of  all,  however,  is  that  of  the  mistletoe, 
which,  living  parasitically  upon  forest- 
boughs  and  apple-trees,  would  of  course 
be  utterly  lost  if  its  berries  dropped  their 
seeds  on  to  the  ground  beneath  it.  To 
avoid  such  a  misfortune,  the  mistletoe- 
berries  are  filled  with  an  exceedingly  viscid 
and  sticky  pulp,  surrounding  the  hard  little 
nut-like  seeds  :  and  this  pulp  makes  the 
seeds  cling  to  the  bills  and  feet  of  various 
birds  which  feed  upon  the  fruit,  but  most 
particularly  of  the  missel-thrush,  who  de¬ 
rives  his  common  English  name  from  his 
devotion  to  the  mistletoe.  The  birds 
then  carry  them  away  unwittingly  to  some 
neighboring  tree,  and  rub  them  off,  when 
they  get  uncomfortable,  against  a  forked 
branch — the  exact  spot  that  best  suits  the 
young  mistletoe  for  sprouting  in.  Man, 
in  turn,  makes  use  of  the  sticky  pulp  for 
the  manufacture  of  bird  lime,  and  so  em¬ 
ploys  against  the  birds  the  very  qualities 
which  the  plant  intended  as  a  biibe  for 
their  kindly  services. 

Among  seeds  that  trust  for  their  dis¬ 
persal  to  the  wind,  the  commonest,  sim¬ 
plest,  and  least  evolved  type  is  that  of  the 
ordinary  capsule,  as  in  the  poppies  and 
campions.  At  first  sight,  to  be  sure,  a 
casual  observer  might  suppose  there  ex¬ 
isted  in  these  cases  no  recognizable  device 
at  all  for  the  dissemination  of  the  seed¬ 
lings.  But  you  and  I,  most  excellent  and 
discreet  reader,  are  emphatically  not,  of 
course,  mere  casual  observers.  We  look 
close,  and  go  to  the  very  root  of  things. 


June, 

And  when  we  do  so,  we  see  for  ourselves 

at  once  that  almost  all  capsules  open _ 

where  ?  why,  at  the  top,  so  that  the  seeds 
can  only  be  shaken  out  when  there  is  a 
high  enough  wind  blowing  to  sway  the 
stems  to  and  fro  with  some  violence,  and 
scatter  the  small  black  grains  inside  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Fuithermore,  in 
many  instances,  of  which  the  common 
poppy-head  is  an  excellent  example,  the 
capsule  opens  by  lateral  pores  at  the  top 
of  a  flat  head — a  further  precaution  which 
allows  the  seeds  to  get  out  only  by  a  few 
at  a  time,  after  a  distinct  jerk,  and  so 
scatters  them  pretty  evenly,  with  different 
winds,  over  a  wide  circular  space  around 
the  mother  plant.  Experiment  will  show 
how  this  simple  dodge  works.  Try  to 
shake  out  the  poppy-seed  from  a  ripe 
poppy-head  on  the  plant  as  it  grows,  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  stem  or  bending  it  un¬ 
naturally,  and  you  will  easily  see  how 
much  force  of  wind  is  required  in  order 
to  put  this  unobtrusive  but  very  effective 
mechanism  into  working  order. 

The  devices  of  this  character  employed 
by  various  plants  for  the  dispersal  of  seeds 
even  in  ordinary  dry  capsules  are  far  too 
numerous  for  me  to  describe  in  full  detail, 
though  they  form  a  delightful  subject  for 
individual  study  in  any  small  suburban 
garden.  I  will  only  give  one  more  illus¬ 
trative  case,  just  to  show  the  sort  of  point 
an  amateur  should  always  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for.  There  is  an  extremely  common, 
though  inconspicuous,  English  weed,  the 
mouse-car  duckweed,  found  everywhere 
in  flower-beds  or  grass-plots,  however 
small,  and  noticeable  for  its  quaint  little 
horn-shaped  capsules.  These  have  a  very 
odd  sort  of  twist  or  cock-up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  just  above  the  part  where  the  seeds 
lie  ;  and  they  open  at  the  top  by  ten  small 
teeth,  pointed  obliquely  outward,  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Yet  every  point  has  a 
meaning  of  its  own  for  all  that.  The 
plant  is  one  that  lies  rather  close  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  twist  in 
the  capsule  is  that  the  seeds,  which  are 
relatively  heavy,  and  well  stored  with 
nutriment,  can  never  get  out  at  all,  unless 
a  very  strong  wind  is  blowing,  which 
sweeps  over  the  herbage  in  long  quick 
waves,  and  carries  everything  it  shakes 
out  for  great  distances  before  it.  So 
much  design  have  even  the  smallest 
weeds  put  into  the  mechanism  for  the 
dispersion  of  their  precious  seeds,  the 
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hope  of  their  race  and  the  earnest  of  their 
future  ! 

Artillery  marks  a  higher  stage  than  the 
sling  and  the  stone.  Just  so,  in  many 
plants,  a  step  higher  in  the  evolutionary 
scale  as  regards  the  method  of  dispersion, 
the  capsule  itself  hursts  open  explosively, 
and  scatters  its  contents  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven. '  Such  plants  may  be  said  to 
discharge  their  grains  on  the  principle  of 
the  bow  and  arrow.  The  balsam  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this  startling  mode  of 
moving  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  : 
its  capsule  consists  of  five  long  straight 
valves,  which  break  asunder  elastically  the 
moment  they  are  touched,  when  fully 
ripe,  and  shed  their  seeds  on  all  sides, 
like  so  many  small  bombshells.  Our 
friend  the  squirting  cucumber,  which 
served  as  the  prime  text  for  this  present 
discourse,  falls  into  somewhat  the  same 
category,  though  in  other  ways  it  rather 
resembles  the  true  succulent  fruits,  and 
belongs,  indeed,  to  the  same  family  as  the 
melon,  the  gourd,  the  pumpkin,  and  the 
vegetable-marrow,  almost  all  of  which  are 
edible  and  in  every  way  fruit-like. 
Among  English  weeds,  the  little  bittercress 
that  grows  on  dry  walls  and  hedge-banks 
forms  an  excellent  example  of  the  same 
device.  Village  children  love  to  touch 
the  long,  ripe,  brown  capsules  on  the  top 
with  one  timid  finger,  and  then  jump 
away,  half  laughing,  half  terrified,  when 
the  mild-looking  little  plant  goes  off  sud¬ 
denly  with  a  small  bang  and  shoots  its 
grains  like  a  catapult  point-blank  in  their 
faces. 

It  is  in  the  tropics,  however,  that  these 
elastic  fruits  reach  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  There  they  have  to  fight,  not 
merely  against  such  small  fry  as  robins, 
squirrels,  and  harvest-mice,  but  against 
the  aggressive  parrot,  the  hard- billed 
toucan,  the  persistent  lemur,  and  the  in¬ 
quisitive  monkey.  Moreover,  the  elastic 
fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  often  on  spread¬ 
ing  forest- trees,  and  must  therefore  shed 
their  seeds  to  immense  distances  if  they 
are  to  reach  comparatively  virgin  soil,  un¬ 
exhausted  by  the  deep-set  roots  of  the 
mother  trunk.  Under  such  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  tropical  examples  of  these 
elastic  capsules  are  by  no  means  mere  toys 
to  be  lightly  played  with  by  babes  and 
sucklings.  The  sand-box  tree  of  the 
West  Indies  has  large  round  fruits,  con¬ 
taining  seeds  about  as  big  as  an  English 


horsebcan  ;  and  the  capsule  explodes, 
when  ripe,  with  a  detonation  like  a  pistol, 
scattering  its  contents  with  as  much  vio¬ 
lence  as  a  shot  from  an  air-gun.  It  is 
dangerous  to  go  too  near  these  natural 
batteries  during  the  shooting  season.  A 
blow  in  the  eye  from  one  would  blind  a 
man  instantly.  I  well  remember  the  very 
first  night  I  spent  in  my  own  house  in 
Jamaica,  where  I  went  to  live  shortly  after 
the  repression  of  “  Governor  Eyre’s  re¬ 
bellion,”  as  everybody  calls  it  locally. 
All  night  long  I  heard  somebody,  as  I 
thought,  practising  with  a  revolver  in  my 
own  back  garden  :  a  sound  which  some¬ 
what  alarmed  me  under  those  very  un¬ 
stable  social  conditions.  An  earthquake 
about  midnight,  it  is  true,  diverted  my 
attention  temporarily  from  the  recurring 
shots,  but  didn’t  produce  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  supposed  rebel’s  devotion 
to  the  improvement  of  his  marksmanship. 
When  morning  dawned,  however,  I  found 
it  was  only  a  sand-box  tree,  and  that  the 
shots  were  nothing  more  than  the  explo¬ 
sions  of  the  capsules.  As  to  the  wonderful 
tales  told  about  the  Brazilian  cannon-ball 
tree,  I  cannot  personally  endorse  them 
from  original  observation,  and  will  not 
stain  this  veracious  page  with  any  second¬ 
hand  quotations  from  the  strange  stories 
of  modern  scientific  Munchausens. 

Still  higher  in  the  evolutionary  scale 
than  the  elastic  fruits  are  those  airy  spe¬ 
cies  which  have  taken  to  themselves  wings 
like  the  eagle,  and  soar  forth  upon  the 
free  breeze  in  search  of  what  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  describe  as  “fresh  locations.”  Of 
this  class,  the  simplest  type  may  be  seen 
in  those  forest-trees,  like  the  maple  and 
the  sycamore,  whose  fruits  are  flattened 
out  into  long  expansions  or  parachutes, 
technically  known  as  “  keys,”  by  whose 
aid  they  flutter  down  obliquely  to  the 
ground  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
keys  of  the  sycamore,  to  take  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  when  detached  from  the  tree  in 
autumn,  fall  spirally  through  the  air, 
owing  to  the  twist  of  the  winged  arm,  and 
are  carried  so  far  that,  as  every  gardener 
knows,  young  sycamore-trees  rank  among 
the  commonest  weeds  among  our  plots  and 
flower  beds.  A  curious  variant  upon  this 
type  is  presented  by  the  lime,  or  linden, 
whose  fruits  are  in  themselves  small  wing¬ 
less  nuts  ;  but  they  are  borne  in  clusters 
upon  a  common  stalk,  which  is  winged  on 
either  side  by  a  large  membranous  bract. 
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When  the  nuts  ate  ripe,  the  whole  cluster 
detaches  itself  in  a  body  from  the  branch, 
and  flutters  away  before  the  breeze  by 
means  of  the  common  parachute,  to  some 
spot  a  hundred  yards  oil  or  more,  where 
the  wind  chances  to  land  it. 

The  topmost  place  of  all  in  the  hierarchy 
of  seed  life,  it  seems  to  me,  is  taken  by 
the  feathery  fruits  and  seeds  which  float 
freely  hither  and  thither  wherever  the 
wind  may  bear  them.  An  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  the  very  highest  plants — the  aristo- 
crats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
the  lordly  composites,  those  ultimate  prod¬ 
ucts  of  plant  evolution — possess  such  float¬ 
ing  feathery  seeds  ;  though  herfc,  again, 
the  varieties  of  detail  are  too  infinite  for 
rapid  or  popular  classiflcation.  Indeed, 
among  the  composites  alone — the  thistle 
and  dandelion  tribe  with  downy  fruits — 
I  can  reckon  up  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  distinct  variations  of  plan  among  the 
winged  seeds  known  to  me  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  But  if  I  am  strong,  I 
am  merciful  :  I  will  let  the  public  off  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  them.  My 
two  exceptions  shall  be  John-go-to-bed- 
at-noon  and  the  hairy  hawkweed,  both  of 
them  common  English  meadow-plants. 
The  first,  and  more  quaintly  named,  of 
the  two  has  little  ribbed  fruits  that  end  in 
a  long  and  narrow  beak,  supporting  a 
radial  rib-work  of  spokes  like  the  frame 
of  an  umbrella  ;  and  from  rib  to  rib  of 
this  frame-work  stretch  feathery  cross¬ 
pieces,  continuous  all  round,  so  as  to  make 
of  the  whole  mechanism  a  perfect  circular 
parachute,  resembling  somewhat  the  web 
of  a  geometrical  spider.  But  the  hairy 
hawkweed  is  still  more  cunning  in  its  gen¬ 
eration  ;  for  that  clever  and  cautious  weed 
produces  its  seeds  or  fruits  in  clustered 
heads,  of  which  the  central  ones  are 
winged,  while  the  outer  are  heavy,  squat, 
and  wingless.  Thus  does  the  plant  make 
the  best  of  all  chances  that  may  happen  to 
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open  before  it  :  if  one  lot  goes  far  and 
fares  but  ill,  the  other  is  pretty  sure  to 
score  a  bull’s-eye. 

These  are  only  a  few  selected  examples 
of  the  infinite  dodges  employed  by  en¬ 
lightened  herbs  and  shrubs  to  propagate 
their  scions  in  foreign  part.  Many  more, 
equally  interesting,  must  be  left  unde¬ 
scribed.  Only  for  a  single  case  more  can 
I  still  find  room — that  of  the  subterranean 
clover,  which  has  been  driven  by  its  nu¬ 
merous  enemies  to  take  refuge  at  last  in  a 
very  remarkable  and  almost  unique  mode 
of  protecting  its  offspring.  This  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  clover  affects  smooth  and  close- 
cropped  hillsides,  where  the  sheep  nibble 
down  the  grass  and  other  herbage  almost 
as  fast  as  it  springs  up  again.  Now, 
clover  seeds  resemble  their  allies  of  the 
pea  and  bean  tribe  in  being  exceedingly 
rich  in  starch  and  other  valuable  food¬ 
stuffs.  Hence,  they  are  much  sought 
after  by  the  inquiring  sheep,  which  eat 
them  off  wherever  found,  as  exceptionally 
nutritious  and  dainty  morsels.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  subterranean 
clover  has  learnt  to  produce  small  heads 
of  bloom,  pressed  close  to  the  ground,  in 
which  only  the  outer  flowers  are  perfect 
and  fertile,  while  the  inner  ones  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  tiny  wriggling  corkscrews. 
As  soon  as  the  fertile  flowers  have  begun 
to  set  their  seed,  by  the  kind  aid  of  the 
bees,  the  whole  stem  bends  downward, 
automatically,  of  its  own  accord ;  the 
little  corkscrews  then  worm  their  way  into 
the  turf  beneath  ;  and  the  pods  ripen  and 
mature  in  the  actual  soil  itself,  where  no 
prying  ewe  can  poke  an  inquisitive  nose 
to  grub  them  up  and  devour  them.  Cases 
like  this  point  in  certain  ways  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  high -water-mark  of  vegetable  inge¬ 
nuity  :  they  go  nearest  of  all  in  the  plant- 
world  to  the  similitude  of  conscious  animal 
intelligence. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


SCIENCE  AND  I 

BT  FREDERIC 

To  the  question,  “  What  has  Science 
to  say  as  to  man’s  survival  of  death  ?”  the 
chief  spokesmen  of  modern  science  are  in¬ 
clined  to  answer,  “  Nothing  at  all.”  The 
affirmative  answer  she  holds  as  unproved, 
and  the  negative  answer  as  unprovable. 


FUTURE  LIFE. 

W.  H.  MYERS. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of,  and  by  reason 
of,  her  studied  neutrality,  the  influence  of 
science  is  every  year  telling  more  strongly 
against  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  Inevi¬ 
tably  so  ;  since  whatever  science  does  not 
tend  to  prove,  she  in  some  sort  tends  to 
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disprove  :  beliefs  die  out,  without  formal 
refutation,  if  they  find  no  place  among 
the  copious  store  of  verified  and  system¬ 
atized  facts  and  inferences  which  is  sup¬ 
planting  the  traditions  and  speculations  of 
prc-scientific  days  as  the  main  mental 
pabulum  of  mankind. 

And  the  very  magnitude  of  the  special 
belief  in  question  renders  it,  in  one  sense, 
the  more  easily  starved.  Men  feel  that, 
if  it  were  true,  there  would  surely  be  far 
more  to  be  said  for  it  than  they  have  ever 
heard.  The  silence  which  surrounds  the 
topic  is  almost  more  discouraging  than 
overt  attack.  At  first,  indeed,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  scientific  dominion,  savants 
were  wont  to  make  some  sort  of  apology, 
or  disclaimer  of  competence,  when  their 
doctrines  seemed  too  obviously  to  ignore 
man’s  hope  of  a  future.  Then  came  open 
assaults  from  audacious  and  confident 
savants — to  whom  the  apologetic  and  op¬ 
timistic  savants  seemed  to  have  nothing 
particular  to  reply.  And  gradually  the 
educated  world — that  part  of  it,  at  least, 
which  science  leads — is  waking  up  to  find 
that  no  mere  trifles  or  traditions  only, 
but  the  great  hope  which  inspired  their 
fathers  aforetime,  is  insensibly  vanishing 
away. 

Now'  it  is  important  that  a  question  so 
momentous  should  not  thus  be  suffered  to 
go  by  default.  There  should  be  an  occa¬ 
sional  stock  taking  of  evidence,  an  occa¬ 
sional  inquiry  whether,  among  the  multi¬ 
farious  advances  of  science,  any  evidence 
has  been  discovered  bearing  on  a  question 
which,  after  all,  is  to  science  a  question 
of  evidence  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  even  during  this 
generation — even  during  the  last  few  years 
— di-scoveries  have,  in  fact,  been  made 
which  must  gradually  revolutionize  our 
whole  attitude  toward  the  question  of  an 
unseen  world,  and  of  our  own  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  or  future  existence  therein. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  of  which  I 
speak — in  the  realm  of  automatism  and  of 
human  personality — have  already  com¬ 
manded  wide  scientific  assent,  although 
their  drift  and  meaning  have,  as  I  hold, 
been  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Other  discoveries,  which  I  regard  as 
equally  valid,  are  as  yet  disputed  or  ig¬ 
nored  ;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  so  closely 
linked  with  what  is  already  admitted,  that 
all  analogy  (I  think)  leads  us  to  suppose 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  these  newer 
Nkw  Sebixs. — VoL.  Lin.,  No.  6. 


views  also  are  destined  profoundly  to 
modify  scientific  thought. 

The  discoveries  of  which  I  speak  are 
not  the  result  of  any  startling  novelties  of 
method,  liather,  they  are  examples  of 
the  fruitful  results  which  will  often  follow 
from  the  simple  application  of  well-known 
methods  of  research  to  a  group  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which,  for  some  special  histoiical 
reason,  has  hitherto  been  left  outside  the 
steady  current  of  experiment  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

Now,  tbe  whole  inquiry  into  man’s  sur¬ 
vival  has  thus  far,  if  I  may  so  say,  fallen 
between  two  stools.  Neither  those  who 
support  the  thesis,  nor  those  who  impugn 
it,  have  thus  far  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  approach  it  by  scientific  method. 

On  the  one  hand,  materialistic  science 
has,  naturally  enough,  preferred  to  treat 
the  subject  as  hardly  capable  of  argument. 
There  is  the  obvious  fact  that,  when  a 
man  dies,  you  hear  nothing  more  from 
him.  And  there  is  the  fact — less  obvious, 
indeed,  but  more  and  more  fully  estab¬ 
lished — that  to  every  mental  change  some 
cerebral  change  corresponds  :  with  the  in¬ 
ference  that,  when  the  brain  decays,  the 
mind  is  extinct  as  well. 

This  strong  negative  argument  forms- 
the  basis  of  the  popular  treatises — Buch¬ 
ner's  Kraft  und  Staff  and  Das  k'unftige 
Lehcn  may  serve  as  examples — which  urge 
mankind  definitely  to  set  aside  all  thought 
of  a  life  to  come.  The  argument  is,  neces¬ 
sarily,  a  purely  negative  one  ;  it  rests  on 
the  absence  of  positive  testimony  to  any 
mental  energy  with  which  some  cerebral 
change  is  not  directly  concomitant.  The 
negative  presumption  will,  therefore,  be 
shaken  if  accepted  notions  as  to  man’s 
personality  are  shown  to  be  gravely  defec¬ 
tive,  while  it  will  be  at  once  overthrown  if 
positive  evidence  to  man’s  survival  of 
bodily  death  can  in  any  way  be  acquired. 

To  tbe  arguments  of  Materialism  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Religion  have  replied  in  ways 
of  their  own.  As  regards  the  nature  of 
human  personality,  philosophy  has  had 
much  to  say  ;  and  man's  immortality  has 
been  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But,  with  rare  exceptions,  neither 
philosophy  nor  religion  has  discovered,  or 
even  sought  for,  facts  and  arguments 
which  could  meet  materialistic  science  on 
its  own  ground.  The  spokesmen  of  re¬ 
ligion,  indeed,  have  generally  preferred, 
for  ecclesiastical  or  for  moral  reasons,  to 
47 
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leave  the  question  of  man’s  survival,  or, 
as  they  have  termed  it,  man’s  immortality, 
to  the  domain  of  faith.  On  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  they  have  naturally  desired  to 
retain  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  teaching  ; 
they  have  been  less  concerned  to  prove  by 
carnal  methods  that  an  unseen  world  ex¬ 
ists,  than  to  impress  their  own  crowning 
message  or  revelation  upon  men  who  al¬ 
ready  believed  in  that  world  as  a  reality. 
On  moral  grounds,  also,  they  have,  felt  it 
dangerous  to  allow  a  dogma  so  essential 
to  man’s  future  life  to  be  thrown  into  the 
chaldron  of  speculation.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  earthly  prosperity  of  the  righteous 
was  held  sulhcient  to  prove  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  man’s  destiny 
after  death  might  remain  an  open  held  for 
primitive  questionings.  But  when  earthly 
justice  was  too  plainly  seen  to  fail,  then 
the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment  became  necessary  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men.” 

Since,  then,  the  thesis  of  man’s  survival 
has  been  far  oftencr  defended  with  an 
ethical  than  with  a  merely  scicntitic  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  moral  and 
emotional  arguments  should  have  assumed 
almost  co'.nplete  predominance. 

With  those  arguments  I  have  in  this 
paper  nothing  to  do.  I  am  expressly  lay¬ 
ing  aside  all  support  which  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  receives  either  from  ”  natural 
religion,”  from  philosophy,  or  from  reve¬ 
lation.  I  wish  to  debate  the  matter  on 
the  ground  of  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  such  as  are  appealed  to  in  other  in¬ 
quiries  for  definite  objective  proof. 

Yet  there  is  one  argument  which,  since 
it  is  historical  as  well  as  reliTious,  I  must 
not  avoid  altogether.  It  will  be  urged  by 
many  readers  that  the  Ilesurrection  of 
Christ  is  ‘‘  a  fact  as  well  attested  as  any 
in  history” — better  attested,  they  will 
s.ay,  than  many  of  the  recent  observations 
on  which  I  rely.  And  although  on  that 
historical  question  my  opinion  has  no 
special  value,  I  must  not  shirk  this  ap¬ 
peal.  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  still  adhere 
to/l’aley’s  view;  that  I  cannot  explain 
that  testimony  given  by  the  ‘‘  twelve  men 
of  probity,”  in  face  of  bonds  and  stripes 
and  death,  except  on  the  supp(jsition  that 
Christ  did  in  fact  manifest  Ilimself  to  11  is 
rlisciples  after  bodily  life  was  extinct. 
But  I  personally  could  not  press  this  argu¬ 
ment  upon  other  minds.  I  recognize 
that,  were  I  not  convinced  also  of  those 


facts  of  modern  occurrence  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  dispute,  then,  although  I  might 
have  a  moral  right,  I  should  hardly  have 
a  scientific  light  to  pin  my  faith  to  an 
event  so  marvellous  and  so  isolated,  and 
dating  back  to  a  time  and  country  with 
standards  of  historical  accuracy  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own. 

And  I  observe  that,  among  the  new'cr 
school  of  theologians,  there  is  less  and  less 
disposition  to  press  the  argument  on 
purely  historical  grounds.  Pieacheis  do 
not  often  say,  “  Apart  from  all  question 
of  what  Christ  was  or  did,  we  have  abso¬ 
lute  proof  that  lie  rose  from  the  dead, 
and,  consequently,  that  all  men  are  so 
constituted  that  they  will  rise  also.” 
Rather  they  say,  “  Christ  sealed  a  divine 
life  with  this  great  manifestation  of  di¬ 
vinity  ;  therefore,  we  must  believe  Him 
when  He  tells  us  that  we  shall  rise  again.” 

It  is  natural  enough  to  mix  historical 
with  moral  proof  where  the  purely  moral 
elements  in  the  demonstration  have  so 
often  been  found  convincing.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
however  cogent  the  moral  proof  of  any 
proposition  as  to  matter  of  fact  may  be, 
a  scientific  proof  is  thereby  rendered  su¬ 
perfluous.  A  belief  which  a  man  cannot 
connect  and  correlate  with  other  beliefs 
relating  to  similar  matters  cannot  long 
maintain  an  independent  vitality. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  habit  of  be¬ 
lief  on  definite  scientific  grounds  tends  to 
the  atrophy  of  all  beliefs  on  matters  of 
fact  which  cannot  be  verified  by  rigorous 
historical  methods,  or  by  modern  experi¬ 
ment  and  observation.  Physical  science 
is  in  this  way  far  more  sceptical — or, 
rather,  far  more  agnostic — than  Law. 
Law  has  to  act  on  probabilities  ;  it  gives 
weight  to  moral  considerations  when  defi¬ 
nite  proof  cannot  be  had.  But  science,  if 
definite  proof  is  unattainable,  puts  the 
matter  aside  altogether. 

The  result  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  the 
great  majority  of  Continental  savants  and 
disciples  of  science  have  practically  ceased 
to  regard  a  future  life  as  a  possibility 
worth  discussing.  In  England  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  the  casei  is  different ;  but  even  here  the 
belief  in  survival  seems  now  to  rest,  not 
so  much  on  any  definite  creed,  as  on  a 
temper  of  mind  which  in  energetic  West¬ 
ern  races  survives  for  some  time  the  decay 
of  definite  dogma.  I  mean  that  view  of 
the  universe  loosely  styled  optimism,  but 
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wliicl)  some  now  term  bonism,  with  no 
greater  barbarism  in  the  form  of  the  word, 
and  more  accuracy  in  its  meaning.  These 
sanguine  races,  I  say,  still  maintain  their 
trust  that  the  Cosmos,  as  a  whole,  is  good, 
even  when  the  definite  beliefs  on  which 
this  trust  anciently  rested  have  one  by  one 
been  cut  away.  “  We  cannot  believe,” 
they  say;  ‘‘that  God  or  Nature  will  put 
us  to  permanent  intellectual  confusion.” 
•‘  We  must  hold  that  life  has  a  meaning, 
and  that  man’s  highest  instincts  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  truth  of  things.” 

One  must  needs  feel  sympathy  for  the 
various  groups,  semi-Christian,  Theistic, 
or  Pantheistic,  who  are  thus  striving  to 
support,  on  less  and  less  of  substantive 
aliment,  the  spiritual  life  within.  But, 
alas  !  no  sooner  have  the  Positivist  school 
succeeded  in  reducing  that  aliment  to  a 
large  II  in  Humanity — the  spiritual  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  straw  per  diem — than  the  opti¬ 
mistic  temper  is  found  to  be  starved  out, 
and  the  Western  world  to  be  gravitating 
toward  the  immemorial  melancholy  of  the 
Ea^t. 

It  is  the  pessimists  who  contribute  the 
most  characteristic  note  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  generation.  They  tell  us  that  the 
young  vigor  of  Western  races  has  thus  far 
accepted  withorrt  question  the  illusive 
brightness  which  Nature’s  witchery  casts 
upon  human  fates.  But,  as  these  races 
attain  maturity  of  meditation,  they  will 
pass  from  under  the  magic  spell  ;  their 
restless  energy  will  die  down  as  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  all  energies  in  the  end  are  vain. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  philosophical  utterance, 
but  in  practical  life,  that  this  disillusioned 
view  of  the  universe  is  most  pervading 
and  potent.  The  determined  egoist  has 
in  all  ages  been  hard  for  the  moralist  to 
handle.  And  now  he  can  turn  round  on 
the  moralist  and  invoke  the  universe  to 
back  liim.  The  ‘‘  struggle-for-lifeur” 
can  plausibly  maintain  that  it  is  he  who  in 
reality  conforms  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  all  existence — that  law  being  the  self- 
preservation  of  each  separate  entity  ;  and 
all  alliances  with  other  entities  being  mere 
temporary  aids  to  self-preservation.  ‘‘  My 
ancestors,”  he  may  say,  ‘‘  instinctively 
practised  tribal  virtues,  or  they  would  not 
have  survived.  I  can  survive  without 
practising  those  virtues  ;  and  if  others 
imitate  me,  and  my  tribe  decays.  I  shall 
merely  infer  that  a  nation  containing  many 
persons  above  a  certain  pitch  of  intelli¬ 


gence  must  necessarily  lose  the  tribal  in¬ 
stinct,  the  self-sacrificing  naivete,  which 
are  essential  to  what  you  call  private  vir¬ 
tue,  or  national  greatness.”  We  may 
threaten  to  hold  aloof  from  such  a  man  as 
this  ;  but  he  will  reply  that  the  society  of 
dupes  or  prigs  is  not  the  form  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  at  which  he  particulaily  aims. 

To  all  this,  of  course,  the  upright  man 
has  for  his  own  part  an  unshaken  answer, 
lie  refuses  to  believe  that  the  universe  can 
be  an  evil  thing.  Whatever  his  personal 
destiny  may  be,  he  is  ready  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  destiny  of  the  whole.  No 
disenchantment  can  dislodge  him  from  the 
august  self-surrender  of  Cleanthes's 
prayer  : — 

Lead  lead,  Cleanthes,  Zeus  and  holy  Fate, 
Where’er  ye  place  my  post,  to  serve  or  wait ; 
Willing  I  follow  ;  if  against  my  will, 

A  baffled  rebel  I  must  follow  still. 

To  this  temper  the  best  men  come  near¬ 
est  ;  this  temper  we  should  wish  to  be 
ours.  And  yet  we  have  no  proof  that  it 
may  not  in  very  truth  be  entirely  irra¬ 
tional.  The  universe  may  not  expect  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  nor  be  piepared  to 
meet  our  self-devotion  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever.  All  the  moral  grandeur  which  we 
feel  in  the  Cosmos  may  be  the  mere  fig¬ 
ment  of  our  own  imaginations.  This  may 
be  the  last  form  of  man’s  ineradicable  an- 
thropomoiphism  ;  the  ascription  to  the 
Sum  of  Things  of  that  merger  of  individ¬ 
ual  interests  in  a  vaster  well  being  which 
was  necesssary  to  our  struggling  ancestors 
in  order  that  their  tribe  might  survive. 

The  universe  has  no  need  to  struggle 
for  existence  ;  it  exists,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  say.  For  aught  we  know,  it  may 
consist  of  countless  units  of  sensation, 
with  no  ultimate  end  beyond  their  own 
individual  and  momentary  pleasure,  or  sur¬ 
cease  of  pain,  and  only  linked  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  community  by  the  exigencies  cf 
lust  or  war. 

So  profound  is  the  atheism  of  these  re¬ 
flections,  that  there  is  something  repug¬ 
nant  even  in  the  admission  that  they  need 
an  answer.  And  yet  when,  sometiiner, 
an  answer  is  hinted  at  by  some  philoso¬ 
pher  cognizant  of  the  weakness  of  the 
habitual  positions,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sin¬ 
ister  tone  in  his  reserve.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  need  not  alwa\s  be  deemed  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  mural  teacher  to  proclaim  that 
at  all  hazards  we  must  seek  the  truth.  If 
the  wisest  men  have  decided  that  it  is  im-- 
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•possible  to  “  maintain  Eternal  Provi¬ 
dence,”  it  will  be  well  to  say  and  think 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  destiny  of 
man.  Nay,  it  may  be  a  duty  to  preach 
to  the  young  a  lying  gospel  ;  to  hide  from 
them  as  long  as  may  be  the  vanity  of  hu¬ 
man  hope.  Science,  it  is  urged,  would 
thus  be  only  doing  what  religion  has  often 
done  before — setting  a  bar  to  inquiries 
which  would  lead  to  demoralization  and 
despair.  Nor  can  one  say  which  would 
be  the  better  justification  ;  the  plea  of  re¬ 
ligion,  that  she  did  but  restrain  the  soul 
from  a  risk  of  wilful  and  fatal  error  ;  or 
the  plea  which  science  would  have  to  urge, 
that  she  was  but  hiding  the  Medusa’s  head 
under  her  robe,  and  keeping  from  men 
innocent  and  unfortunate  the  inevitable 
aind  paralyzing  truth. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  opposed  to 
either  plea.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
something  even  absurdly  premature  in  this 
despair  of  the  human  republic.  And, 
meantime,  it  is  to  the  simple,  dispassion¬ 
ate  love  of  truth,  and  to  this  alone,  that 
I  can  appeal  in  urging  a  line  of  inquiry  on 
which  neither  scientific  nor  religious  or¬ 
thodoxy  has  thus  far  bestowed  active  sup¬ 
port. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  mankind  could  have  already 
arrived  at  any  valid  scientific  conclusion 
qegativing  our  possible  survival  of  death, 

•  is  to  show  that  the  very  idea  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  treated  scientifically  has  hardly 
yet  entered  men’s  minds.  We  sometimes 
see  it  said  that  “  the  highest  intellects 
have  grappled  with  the  problem  in  vain 
for  many  an  age.”  But  what  does  this 
really  mean  ?  What  materials  have  the 
highest  intellects  had  to  work  upon  ? 
What  observations  have  they  made  ? 
What  line  of  experiment  have  they  pur¬ 
sued  and  found  to  be  fruitless  ? 

And  what  fraction  of  the  probable  dura¬ 
tion  on  earth  of  the  race  of  civilized  men 
do  such  reasoners  suppose  to  have  already 
elapsed  ?  Was  there  any  abstract  specula- 
.tion  worth  speaking  of  five  thousand  years 
ago  ?  And  what  proportion  do  five  thou- 
•sand  years  bear  to  the  millions  of  years — 
place  the  number  of  millions  as  low  as  you 
will — during  which,  barring  accidents,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  slowly-cooling  sun 
will  still  be  keeping  our  descendants  alive  ? 
Assuredly  “  we  are  ancients  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  times,”  in  a 
sense  far  deeper  than  onr  habitual  modes 


of  thought,  our  contrasts  between  “  an¬ 
tiquity”  and  the  modern  world,  permit 
us  to  realize.  We  are  still  in  the  first 
moment  of  man’s  awakening  intelligence  ; 
we  are  merely  opening  our  eyes  upon  the 
universe  around  us. 

But  even  if  we  choose  to  speak  of  the 
past  duration  of  human  thought  as  long, 
and  of  the  thinkers  who  have  pondered  on 
man’s  survival  as  many  in  number,  we 
may  yet  well  ask  whether  a  failure  thus 
far  to  solve  any  particular  problem  need 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  men  better 
equipped  for  the  research  will  not  solve  it 
in  due  time.  In  dealing  with  any  ordi¬ 
nary  branch  of  science  such  a  question 
could  have  but  one  answer.  The  only 
reason  why  it  is  needful  here  to  press  it 
is,  that  the  existence  or  nature  of  an  un¬ 
seen  world  around  us  has  scarcely,  thus 
far,  been  treated  as  a  scientific  question  at 
all. 

And  yet,  if  an  unseen  world  exists — and 
if  it  exists,  we  must  in  some  sense  be  in 
it — that  world  cannot  consist  only  of  ideas 
and  emotions,  of  theology  and  metaphys¬ 
ics.  It  must  be  a  world  of  science  too, — 
a  world  governed  by  laws  which  cannot 
be  moral  laws  alone,  but  which  must  reg¬ 
ulate  all  that  goes  on  in  that  world,  and 
all  communications  (if  any  there  be)  which 
pass  between  that  world  and  this. 

The  question,  then,  whether  such  com¬ 
munications  can  ever  be  received  or  under¬ 
stood,  is  in  reality  a  question  as  to  the 
possible  extension  of  our  terrestrial  science 
so  as  to  embrace  possible  indications  of  a 
life  lying  beyond,  yet  conceivably  touch¬ 
ing  the  life  and  the  conditions  of  earth. 

Now,  the  whole  history  of  science  is  a 
history  of  the  recognition  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  continually  slighter  indications  of 
forces  or  entities  continually  more  subtle 
and  remote.  At  each  stage  of  progress 
there  have  been  savants  who  have  declared 
that  the  extreme  limit  of  human  percep¬ 
tion  had  now  been  reached.  At  each 
stage  obsen'ers  accustomed  to  one  set  of 
inquiries,  already  easy  and  fruitful,  have 
protested  against  new  kinds  of  inquiry  as 
chimerical  and  useless. 

It  happens  thus,  that  an  inquiry  by 
positive  methods  into  the  survival  of  men, 
although,  of  course,  like  other  inquiries, 
it  may  be  doomed  to  ultimate  failure,  is, 
nevertheless,  both  an  almost  new  and  a  by 
no  means  hopeless  thing.  So  novel  is  it, 
that  the  very  observations  which  are  urged 
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most  strongly  against  survival  are  scarcely 
a  generation  old  ;  while  the  observations 
which  tell  in  favor  of  survival  have  only 
been  systematically  recorded  within  the 
last  decade.  Nor,  in  fact,  need  it  sur¬ 
prise  us  that  the  problem  should  have  re¬ 
mained  thus  practically  almost  untouched. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  problem  is  important 
to  us  is  no  reason  why  we  should  expect 
that  our  ancestors  should  have  solved  it. 
The  priest  or  the  philosopher,  indeed,  may 
give  us  answers  on  those  matters  first 
which  it  most  behoves  us  to  know.  But 
the  savant,  the  actual  observer  and  experi¬ 
menter,  gives  us  answers  first,  not  on  the 
most  important  problems,  but  on  those 
which  it  is  easiest  to  solve.  We  must 
discover  the  proper  methods  of  search  be¬ 
fore  we  can  get  at  any  given  result.  Now, 
the  proper  methods  in  cpiestions  touching 
the  intimate  constitution  of  man — on 
which  constitution  his  survival  or  non¬ 
survival  of  death  must  depend — are  partly 
those  of  physiology  and  partly  those  of 
psychology.  The  methods  of  physiology 
are  new  and  imperfect  ;  the  methods  of 
experimental  psychology  are  newer  and 
more  imperfect  still. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  scien¬ 
tific  arguments  against  survival  are  them¬ 
selves  very  recent.  After  that  first  ob¬ 
vious  inference  from  the  impenetrable  si¬ 
lence  of  death,  no  further  precision  was 
given  to  the  discussion  until  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  At  about  that 
date  men  began  to  realize  the  fact  which 
J.  S.  Mill  could  still  treat  as  unproved  — 
namely,  that  to  every  observable  thought 
or  emotion  of  man  there  probably  corre¬ 
sponds  some  change  or  movement  in  the 
material  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  exactness  and  delicacy  with  which 
these  correspondences  can  now  be  estab- 
lished  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  We  seenr  to  have  tracked 
mental  life  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  to 
have  found  it  everywhere  enwound  with 
an  organism  which  tells  us  much  of  our 
bestial  origin,  nothing  of  our  spiritual 
future.  The  very  pineal  gland  which 
Descartes  suggested  as  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  now  regarded  as  a  degenerate  vestige 
of  the  eye  of  an  invertebrate  ancestor. 

And  yet,  however  exactly  the  parallel¬ 
ism  between  psychical  and  cerebral  ener¬ 
gies  may  be  established,  the  exacter  cor¬ 
relation  can  tell  us  little  more  than  the 
vaguer  told  us — little  more  than  we  had 


always  known  when  noting  the  abeyance 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  infancy,  its  distor-: 
tion  in  madness,  its  decay  in  age. 

No  one,  indeed,  can  now  claim — but 
no  one  could  ever  reasonably  claim — that 
the  soul  can  sway  and  dominate  the  brain 
as  it  will,  and  express  itself  in  its  entirety 
through  however  defective  an  instrument. 
Going  back  to  a  metaphor  as  old  as  Plato, 
we  know,  even  more  surely  than  he  did, 
that  the  musician  cannot  play  sweetly  on 
the  lyre  if  it  is  strained  or  broken.  But 
as  to  the  origin  or  essential  significance  of 
this  close  connection  of  “  psychosis  and 
neurosis”  we  avowedly  know  nothing  at 
all.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  men¬ 
tal  energy  precedes  or  follows  on  the  cere¬ 
bral  change,  nor  whether  the  two  are, 
somehow,  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
fact. 

Thus  far  we  are  most  of  us  agreed. 
We  come  now  to  a  point  of  greater  nov¬ 
elty.  During  the  last  few  years  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  in  France  and  in 
England,  on  the  nature  of  human  person¬ 
ality,  w’hich  must  influence  our  conception 
of  this  equation  between  mind  and  brain 
in  directions  as  yet  very  imperfectly  un-, 
derstood. 

How  quickly  matters  have  moved  may 
be  best  judged  by  a  reference  to  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  an  advanced  thinker  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

In  I860  the  late  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Ex~ ^ 
amination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philoso¬ 
phy,  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  “  unconscious  mental  modifica¬ 
tions”  do  or  do  not  exist ;  whether  ideas 
can  pass  through  the  mind  without  foinj- 
ing  a  part,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  nor¬ 
mal — a.ssumed  to  be  the  only — current  of 
consciousness.  The  only  sentence  which 
need  here  he  cited  from  that  discussion 
runs  as  follows  :  “  The  difference  between 
the  two  opinions  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  experiment"  (the  italics  are  mine), 
“  and  both  being  equally  consistent  with 
the  facts  which  present  themselves  spon¬ 
taneously,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  sure 
grounds  for  deciding  between  them.” 

Most  of  my  readers  will  be  aware  that  it 

is,  in  fact,  perfectly  easy  to  decide  tins 
question  by  direct  experiment  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  Nay,  even  at  the  date  when  Mill 
wrote,  it  was  perfectly  easy  so  to  decide, 

it,  and  the  experiment  had  been  already 
made  many  thousands  of  times  ;  so  dan¬ 
gerous  is  it  for  even  the  greatest  j  hiloso- 
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^hers  to  neglect  even  the  humblest  adit 
into  actual  fact. 

For,  in  truth,  ever  since  the  experi- 
fiicnts,  I  will  not  say  of  Mesmer,  but  of 
De  Puysegur,  it  had  been  known  to  all 
those  who  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
to  read  a  few  books,  and  to  verify  for 
themselves  by  actual  trial  the  records 
which  those  books  contained — it  had  been 
known,  I  say,  that  very  many  men  and 
women  in  normal  health,  could  by  various 
aimple  methods  be  placed  in  the  so-called 
somnambulic  condition,  or  mesmeric 
trance,  during  which  state  they  could  talk 
and  act  intelligently  ;  but  that  when 
“  awakened”  from  ibis  trance,  they  re¬ 
membered  absolutely  nothing  of  what  had 
passed.  It  is  as  clear  as  such  a  matter 
can  reasonably  be  made,  that  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  almost  any  degree  of  strength 
and  complexity  may  occupy  a  sane  mind 
for  hours  together,  and  yet  at  no  time 
enter  into  the  current  of  ordinary  waking 
consciousness. 

This  in  itself  is  a  striking  fact  enough, 
and  goes  far  to  settle  the  question  which 
Mill  deemed  incapable  of  direct  attack. 
But  these  experiments  have  a  significance 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  ancient  controversy.  For  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  of  mere  momentary  in¬ 
trusions  into,  or  exclusions  from,  a  stream 
of  consciousness  which  is  assumed  to  be 
practically  synonymous  with  the  man’s 
entire  being.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
now  learning  to  conceive  of  our  normal 
consciousness  as  representing  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  activity  going  on  in  our  brains. 
We  know  of  cases  where  a  secondary  cur¬ 
rent  of  consciousness— connected  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  with  the  primary  current — is  al- 
•ways  ready  to  take  its  place  ;  so  that  the 
person  lives  alternately  two  different  lives, 
with  different  chains  of  memory,  and  even 
different  characters.  Nay,  we  know  of 
cases,  both  spontaneous  and  experimen¬ 
tally  induced,  where  the  secondary  con¬ 
sciousness  has  definitely  replaced  the  pri- 
riiary  one,  and  the  person  now  possesses 
what  would  have  been  called  in  old  times 
a  different  Self  from  that  with  which  her 
earthly  consciousness  began. 

These  conclusions,  I  say,  are  now  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but,  although  admitted,  they  are 
still,  I  think,  very  imperfectly  understood. 
They  have  as  yet  been  observed  mainly  by 
physicians,  who  have  seldom  realized  their 
profound  psychological  meaning.  That 


meaning,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  no 
known  form  of  human  consciousness  mani¬ 
fests,  or  comes  near  to  manifesting,  the 
total  Self  ;  and,  consequently,  that  this 
empirical  or  superficial  consciousness  with 
which  we  habitually  identify  ourselves  can 
only  discover  indirectly  and  inferentially, 
by  experiment  and  aitifice,  the  extent  of 
our  intellectual  being.  We  know  not 
what  fraction  of  ourselves  it  may  be  which 
till  now  we  have  taken  for  the  whole. 

As  thus  far  stated,  these  expanding 
psychological  prospects  arc  still  consistent 
with  the  view  that  all  our  mental  activities, 
however  extensive  and  however  subdivisi¬ 
ble,  may  be  dependent  on  cerebral  changes, 
and  may  end  with  death.  Yet  even  were 
there  no  new  powers  visible  in  the  widen¬ 
ing  inward  horizon,  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  change  in  our  conception  of  per¬ 
sonality  might  well  make  us  pause  before 
repeating  the  dogmas  of  negation  which 
were  framed  with  regard  to  far  simjtler 
and  narrower  facts. 

Such  a  pause,  at  any  rate,  would  soon 
bring  its  own  justification.  For  in  reality 
there  is  much  more  to  add.  Our  notion 
of  personality  is  being  deepened  as  well 
as  widened  ;  we  begin  to  discern  pro¬ 
founder  powers— powers  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  by  any  process  of  terrestrial  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  indicating  connections  between 
mind  and  mind  of  a  character  which  there 
seems  no  logical  necessity  that  death 
should  interrupt  or  abolish.  The  direct 
action  of  mind  upon  mind  at  a  distance, 
without  the  agency  of  the  recognized  or¬ 
gans  of  sense,  is  a  fact  in  Nature  (as  I  be¬ 
lieve)  which,  although  of  frequent,  or 
even  of  continual  occurrence,  can  rarely 
be  so  isolated  and  observed  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  direct  and  formal  proof.  That  it 
has  been,  and  is  now  being,  so  isolated 
and  observed,  under  rigorous  conditions, 
is  the  belief  of  a  growing  group  of  experi¬ 
menters  in  tiingland  and  other  countries — 
a  group  which  includes  nut  a  few  names 
already  known  for  accurate  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  fields. 

Now  this  fact,  as  I  deem  it,  of  telep¬ 
athy,  or  the  passage  of  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion  from  one  mind  to  another  without 
sensory  aid,  does  not  in  itself  cany  ob¬ 
vious  proof  of  anything  in  man  which  the 
materialistic  hypothesis  might  not  cover. 
“  Brain-waves”  might  be  a  hrrra  of  ether- 
waves,  or  in  some  way  analogous  thereto  ; 
and  this  view,  indeed,  is  now  urged  by 
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the  eminent  Italian  savant,  Professor 
Loinbroso,  who  regards  telepathy  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  thought  is  essentially  a 
vibratory  energy,  and  possibly  capable  of 
correlation  with  other  modes  of  motion. 
Assume  the  possibility  of  such  a  view  ; 
even  thus,  what  need  will  there  again  be 
of  pause  and  readjustment  !  But  in  truth 
even  the  alight  knowledge  thus  far  gained 
of  telepathy  is  enough  to  show  something 
far  more  complex  than  any  single  physical 
law  can  explain.  When  once  we  have  got 
hold  of  his  transference  of  thoughts  and 
images  as  an  experimental  fact,  we  find 
new  analogies  suggested,  and  a  new  light 
thrown  on  many  previously  inexplicable 
phenomena. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  possible  for  an  experimenter  to 
produce  by  effort  of  will  a  hallucinatory 
image  of  himself  in  the  perception  of  a 
friend  at  a  distance,  without  any  previous 
suggestion  or  .anticipation  that  such  an 
image  would  appear.  This  fact,  of  which 
we  have  several  instances,  attested  by 
trustworthy  persons  at  each  end  of  the 
chain,  forms  a  transition  between  ordinary 
experiments  in  thought  transference  and 
those  spontaneous  hallucinatory  images 
which  occur  so  frequently  at  or  about  the 
moment  of  death,  and  represent  the  dying 
person  to  a  distant  friend,  who  is  often 
not  even  aware  of  the  illness.  These 
“  Phantasms  of  the  Living.”  again,  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  actually  prove  that 
man  is  other  than  a  purely  material  being, 
do  at  any  rate  so  extend  and  alter  our  con¬ 
ception  of  his  hidden  powers  that  our  pre¬ 
vious  psychology  is  seen  to  need  funda¬ 
mental  readjustment.  Nay  more  ;  the 
connection  of  these  apparitions  with  the 
unconscious  self  is  significant  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  It  appears  that  the  projection  of 
a  phantom  of  this  kind,  although  it  some¬ 
times  follows  on  an  exertion  of  conscious 
will,  is  much  more  frequently  an  uncon¬ 
scious  act,  and  takes  place  while  the 
“  agent,”  or  person  whose  image  is  pro¬ 
jected,  is  asleep,  or  fainting,  or  even  in 
the  comatose  condition  which  often  pre¬ 
cedes  ^death.  Now  this  projection  of  a 
phantom  into  other  minds  is  a  psychical 
activity  of  some  kind,  and  some  cerebral 
activity  must,  1  do  not  'doubt,  correspond 
with  it.  But  whatever  the  equation  thus 
implied  may  bo,  it  assuredly  must  contain 
some  elements  which  are  not  allowed  for 
in  the  formula  by  which  the  concomitance 


between  “  psychosis  and  neurosis”  is  com¬ 
monly  expressed.  We  generally  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  rapid  flow  of  blood 
through  the  brain  is  necessary  for  vigorous 
psychical  action.  But  in  some  of  our 
published  cases  the  dying  man  seems  to 
produce  a  strong  psychical  effect  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  while  he  is  lying  in  a  state  of  coma, 
with  bodily  functions  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
In  short,  this  special  kind  of  telepathic 
energy  seems  to  vary  inversely,  rather  than 
directly,  with  the  observable  activity  of 
the  nervous  system  or  of  the  conscious 
mind. 

The  solution  of  this  puzzle  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  without  a  far  wider  knowledge 
of  actual  facts  than  we  have  yet  attained. 
It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  observe 
that  the  scientific  world  is  gradually  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  analyzing  all  those  instructive 
psychological  phenomena  which  we  cla8.s 
under  the  title  of  hallucinations,  since, 
whatever  of  truth  their  purport  may 
contain,  they  possess  at  any  rate  the 
special  hallucinatory  quality  of  suggesting 
some  material  object  which  is  not  actually 
present.  The  International  Congress  of 
Experimental  Psychology,  which  was 
opened  in  Paris  in  1889  by  the  well-known 
psychologist,  M.  Ribot,  undertook  the 
continuance  of  a  Census  of  Hallucinations, 
which  had  been  already  set  on  foot,  and 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  France  by  M. 
Marillicr,  in  America  by  Professor  William 
James  of  Harvard,  and  in  England  by 
Professor  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge.  The 
object  of  this  inquiry — which,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  is  not  mystical  but  statistical — is 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  sane  and 
healthy  persons  experience  hallucinations 
of  any  kind,  what  the  nature  or  causes  of 
such  hallucinations  appear  to  be,  and  what 
percentage  of  them  are  truth-telling,  or 
veridical — coincide,  that  is  to  say,  with 
some  actual  fact  at  a  distance  not  other¬ 
wise  known,  as  when  a  man  sees  theflguic 
of  a  friend  who  dies  at  that  moment. 

This  whole  quest,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  is  practically  a  new  one.  Hallucina¬ 
tions  had,  of  course,  been  already  studied 
(though  in  somewhat  cursory  fashion)  as 
symptoms  of  disease.  And  of  late  years 
the  induction  of  hallucination  in  sane  and 
healthy  persons  during  the  hypnotic  trance 
had  begun  to  be  recognized  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  method  of  great  value  in  psychol¬ 
ogy.  But  comparatively  few  savants  have 
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yet  realized  the  extreme  variety  and  in- 
structivenc^s  of  the  phantasmal  sights  and 
sounds  which  occur  spontaneously  to  nor¬ 
mal  persons,  and  which  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  becoming  possible  to  study  in  a 
systematic  instead  of  a  merely  anecdotic 
manner. 

And  here  we,  of  course,  come  face  to 
face  with  the  question  whether  any  of 
these  phantasmal  appearances,  which  we 
hold  to  give  frequent  evidence  of  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  living  men  at  a  distance,  can  be 
held  to  give  evidence  of  an  influence  of 
the  still  remoter  dead.  The  first  thing 
needed  in  such  an  inquiry  has  been  to  set 
aside  altogether,  not  only  the  mass  of  ill- 
attested  stories  on  which  the  believer  in 
ghosts  has  been  wont  to  rely,  but  also  the 
very  grounds  of  belief  to  which  such 
stories  have  mainly  appealed.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  that  if,  say,  a  mourning  hus¬ 
band  sees  the  phantasmal  figure  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife,  and  hears  her  speak,  there  is 
proof  of  anything  beyond  a  mere  subjec¬ 
tive  affection.  No  emotional  fitness,  no 
mere  vividness  of  perception,  can  prove 
that  the  fig-iie  was  not  generated  by  the 
percipient’s  own  brooding  memories.  But 
if  the  supposed  husband  does  not  know 
that  his  wife  is  dead,  or  even  ill,  and  yet 
sees  her  figure  shortly  after  her  death,  the 
apparition  at  once  acquires  evidential 
value.  And  if,  not  a  mourning  husband, 
but  some  complete  stranger,  sees  a  phan¬ 
tasmal  figure,  and  afterward  identifies  that 
figure  among  a  number  of  photographs, 
and  it  turns  out  to  represent  some  one 
who  has  r.eccntly  died  in  the  room  where 
the  apparition  was  seen — then,  again,  we 
have  a  kind  of  coincidence  which,  if  often 
repeated,  must  indicate  something  more 
than  chance,  although  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  incident  may  still  be  far  from  clear. 
Again,  if  several  persons  simultaneously 
or  successively  (but  independently  of  each 
other)  see  a  phantasmal  figure  which  they 
describe  in  similar  terms,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  some  cause  is  at  work  beyond 
the  mere  subjective  state  of  the  percipients 
in  question. 

The  study  of  cases  of  this  type  (many 
of  which  I  have  set  forth  elsewhere)  has 
gradually  convinced  me  that  the  least  im¬ 
probable  hypothesis  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  men 
on  earth  is  occasionally  exercised  by  the 
surviving  personalities  of  men  departed. 
I  believe  this  influence  to  be,  usually,  of 


an  indirect  and  dreamlike  character,  but 
I  cannot  explain  the  facts  to  myself  with¬ 
out  supposing  that  such  an  influence  exists. 

I  am  further  strengthened  in  this  belief 
by  the  study  of  the  automatic  phenomena 
briefly  noticed  above.  I  observe  that  in 
all  the  varieties  of  automatic  action — of 
which  automatic  writing  may  be  taken  as 
a  prominent  type — the  contents  of  the 
messages  given  seem  to  be  derived  from 
three  sources.  First  of  all  comes  the  au- 
tomatist’s  own  mind.  From  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  messages  are  undoubtedly 
drawn,  even  when  they  refer  to  matters 
which  the  automatist  once  knew,  but  has 
entirely  forgotten.  Whatever  has  gone 
into  the  mind  may  come  out  of  the  mind  ; 
although  this  automatism  may  be  the  only 
way  of  getting  at  it.  Secondly,  there  is 
a  small  percentage  of  messages  apparently 
telepathic — containing,  that  is  to  say, 
facts  probably  unknown  to  the  automatist, 
but  known  to  some  living  person  in  his 
company,  or  connected  witli  him.  But, 
thirdly,  there  is  a  still  smaller  residuum  of 
messages  which  I  cannot  thus  explain — 
messages  which  contain  facts  apparently 
not  known  to  the  automatist*  nor  to  any 
living  friend  of  his,  but  known  to  some 
deceased  person,  perhaps  a  total  stranger 
to  the  living  man  whose  hand  is  writing. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  in  some 
way — however  dreamlike  and  indirect — 
it  is  the  departed  personality  which  orig¬ 
inates  such  messages  as  these.* 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  impose  these 
views  upon  minds  not  prepared  to  accept 
them.  What  I  do  desire  is.  that  as  many 
other  men  as  possible  should  qualify  them¬ 
selves  to  judge  independently  of  the  value 
of  the  evidence  on  which  I  rely — should 
study  what  has  been  collected,  and  should 
repeat  the  experiments  and  extend  the  ob-. 
servations  which  are  essential  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  judgments  worth  the  name. 

To  those  who  have  watched  with  per¬ 
sonal  interest  the  slow  stages  which  had  to 
be  pas.sed  through  before  the  simpler  facts 
of  hypnotism  received  official  recognition 
as  facts  and  not  as  frauds,  the  gradual 
pace  at  which  these  more  advanced  phe¬ 
nomena  arc  finding  acceptance  is  in  no 
way  surprising.  The  general  public  are 
little  aware  of  the  persistent  disregard  of 
good  evidence,  as  well  as  of  bad,  with 


*  See  Proceedings  of  ihe  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  Part  xvi.  (Triibner). 
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which  the  early  school  of  mesmerists  were 
met  by  the  medical  world  of  their  day. 
Yet  the  study  of  that  slow  victory  over 
prejudice  a«d  apathy  forms  one  of  the 
most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of 
science. 

Gradually  one  phenomenon  after  another 
of  those  discovered  and  attested  by  De 
Puysegur,  Esdaile,  Elliotson,  etc.,  has 
been  admitted  into  orthodox  science  under 
some  slightly  altered  name.  Certain 
phenomena,  rarer  and  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
amine,  but  attested  by  the  same  men  with 
equal  care,  are  still  left  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  scientific  temple.  But  when  one 
has  seen  the  somnambulic  state,  the  insen¬ 
sibility  under  operations,  etc.,  which  were 
once  scouted  as  fraudulent  nonsense,  be¬ 
coming  the  common-plhces  of  the  lecture- 
room,  one  can  await  with  equanimity  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  thought-trans¬ 
ference  and  the  clairvoyance  which,  from 
De  Puysegur ’s  day  onwards,  have  repeat¬ 
edly  occurred  in  the  course  of  those  same 
experiments — experiments  which  some¬ 
times  ruined  the  careers  of  those  who 
made  them,  but  are  now  recognized  as 
epoch-making  in  a  great  department  of  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology. 

I  place  together,  then — as  I  claim  that 
history  gives  me  a  prima  facie  right  to 
do — certain  experiments  which  have,  so 
to  say,  gained  general  acceptance  but  yes¬ 
terday,  and  certain  cognate  experiments 
which  are  on  their  way  (as  I  think)  to 
general  acceptance  on  some  not  distant  mor¬ 
row  ;  and  I  draw  from  all  these  a  double 
line  of  argument  in  favor  of  human  sur¬ 
vival.  In  the  first  place,  I  point  to  the 
great  extension  and  deepening  which  ex¬ 
periment  has  given  to  our  conception  of 
the  content  and  capacities  of  the  sub-con¬ 
scious  human  mind,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  a  shifting  of  man’s  psychical  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  conscious  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious  strata  of  his  being — and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  manifestation  of  powers  at 
least  not  obviously  derivable  from  terres¬ 
trial  evolution. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  I  claim  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  direct  evidence  for  the 
exercise  of  some  kind  of  influence  by  the 
surviving  personalities  of  departed  men. 
I  claim  that  the  analysis  of  phantasmal 
sights  and  sounds,  treated  by  careful  rules 
of  evidence,  indicates  this  influence.  And 
I  claim  that  it  is  indicated  also  by  the 
analysis  of  those  automatic  messages 


which,  in  various  manners,  carry  upward  to 
the  threshold  of  consciousness  the  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  from  unknown  sources-  by 
the  sub-conscious  mind. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  special  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fragments  of  knowledge  as  to 
things  unseen  which  I  regard  as  having 
been  reached  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 
The  only  claim  which  I  make  for  this 
knowledge  is  a  claim  considerably  humbler 
than  prophet  or  preacher  has  usually  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  such 
facts  as  might  be  selected  from  the  whole 
universe  of  facts  to  edify  or  to  console  us. 
But  I  say  that  they  are  such  facts  as  we 
should  have  been  likely,  on  any  scientific 
method,  to  get  hold  of  among  the  first, 
and  to  assimilate  the  most  easily. 

If  there  be  an  invisible  universe,  it  will 
be  easiest  for  us  to  imagine  it  after  the 
analogy  of  the  largest  conception  which 
we  apply  to  the  visible  universe.  We 
shall  accordingly  conceive  it  as  an  im¬ 
mense,  coherent  process  of  evolution,  in 
which  Thought  and  Consciousness  are  not, 
as  the  materialists  hold  them,  a  mere 
epiphenomenon,  an  accidental  and  transi¬ 
tory  accompaniment  of  more  permanent 
energies,  a  light  that  flashes  out  from  the 
furnace-door,  but  does  none  of  the  work 
— but,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  and  always 
have  been,  the  central  subject  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  process  itself. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  our  first  intimation  of  the  true 
extra-terrene  «fharacter  of  our  evolution 
might  be  the  accidental  discovery  of  some 
faculty  within  us  which  was  not  traceable 
to  the  action  of  our  terrene  antecedents. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  might  expect  that 
knowledge  of  the  future  might  be  attained 
by  inference  from  the  past.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  man  as  he  is  to  the  caterpillar, 
and  of  man  as  he  may  be  after  death  to 
the  butterfly,  is  a  tolerably  old  one.  Let 
us  suppose  that  some  humble  larva?  [are 
dissecting  each  other,  and  speculating  as 
to  their  destinies.  At  first  they  find  them¬ 
selves  precisely  suited  to  life  and  death  on 
a  cabbage-leaf.  Then  they  begin  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  points  in  their  construction 
which  are  useless  to  larval  life.  These 
are,  in  fact,  what  are  called  “  imaginal 
characters” — points  of  structure  which  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  larva  has  descended  from 
an  imago,  or  pcifect  insect,  and  is  destined 
in  his  turn  to  become  one  himself.  These 
characters  are  much  overlaid  by  the  sec- 
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ondarVf  or  larval  characters,  which  sub¬ 
serve  larval,  and  not  imagiiial  life,  and 
they  consequently  may  easily  be  over¬ 
looked  or  ignored.  But  our  supposed 
caterpillar  sticks  to  bis  point ;  he  main¬ 
tains  that  these  characteristics  indicate  an 
aerial  origin.  And  now  a  butterfly  settles 
for  a  moment  on  the  cabbage-leaf.  The 
caterpillar  points  triumphantly  to  the  mor¬ 
phological  identity  of  some  of  the  butter¬ 
fly's  conspicuous  characters  with  some  of 
his  own  latent  characters  ;  and  while  he  is 
trying  to  persuade  his  fellow-caterpillars 
of  this,  the  butterfly  flies  away. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  hold  to  have 
happened  in  the  history  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion.  I  will  mention  one  or  two  great 
names  alone.  Plato  was  the  first  larva  to 
insist  upon  the  imaginal  characters.  His 
doctrine  of  Reminiscence  asserted  that  our 
quasi-instinctive  recognition  of  geometrical 
truths,  etc.,  implied  that  we,  in  fact,  re¬ 
membered  these  truths  ;  that  geometrical 
capacity  was  a  character  carried  into  this 
world  with  us  from  some  other  stage  of 
being.  And  the  view  thus  pressed  by 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  very  founders  of 
science,  is  now  renewed  by  the  foremost 
of  living  naturalists.  Mr.  Wallace  holds, 
as  is  well  known,  a  modification  of  Plato’s 
view.  lie  considers  that  these  sudden  in¬ 
crements  of  faculty — mathematical,  musi¬ 
cal,  and  the  like — which  occur  without 
apparent  hereditary  cause,  indicate  some 
access  of  energy  outside  the  order  of 
purely  terrene  evolution.  Somewhat  sim¬ 
ilarly,  I  would  suggest  that  telepathy  and 
cognate  faculties  now  beginning  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  inherent  in  the  sub-conscious 
strata  of  the  human  intelligence,  may’  be 
the  results  of  an  evolution  other  than  that 
terrene  or  physical  evolution  whose  succes¬ 
sive  steps  and  slowly-growing  capacities 
we  can  in  some  rough  way  retrace. 

Yet  one  more  point  to  complete  the  par¬ 
allel  which  I  have  suggested  between  the 
man  and  the  caterpillar.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  (as  I  hold)  that  we  men  can  occa¬ 
sionally  communicate  among  ourselves  in 
a  fashion  at  once  inexplicable  and  practi¬ 
cally  useless — a  fashion  for  which  no 
origin  suggests  itself  in  the  history  of  ter¬ 
rene  evolution.  And  we  observe  also, 
that  information  not  attainable  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  is  sometimes  conveyed  to 
us  by  this  method.  I  argue,  as  the  cater¬ 
pillar  argued  about  the  butterfly,  that  here 
is  a  similarity  of  structure  between  our 


own  intelligence  and  some  unseen  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  what  that  unseen  intelli¬ 
gence  is  we  too  may  once  have  been,  and 
may  be  destined  again  to  be.  And,  ad- 
dres,sing  myself  for  a  moment  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  philosophical  side  of  man,  I 
point  out  that  our  small,  or  even  grotesque, 
cases  of  telepathic  transmission  between 
living  men,  or  between  the  men  called  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  men  called  dead,  stand  tow¬ 
ard  certain  of  the  central  beliefs  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  some  high  philosophies  in 
the  same  relation  in  which  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  stand  to  the  vast  operations  of 
Nature.  That  same  direct  influence  of 
mind  on  mind  which  we  show  in  minimis, 
would,  if  supposed  operative  in  maximis, 
be  a  form  of  stating  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
the  communion  of  saints,  or  even  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  Divine  Spirit. 

To  those  who  will  say  that  all  this  is  a 
mere  fanta.sy  played  on  the  great  theme 
of  Evolution,  I  would  suggest  that  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Evolution  can  never  be — 1  do  not 
say  complete — but  even  coherent,  until  it 
can  say  some  plausible  word  on  Life,  Con¬ 
sciousness,  Thought ;  and  that  even  incon¬ 
clusive  experiments — if  ours  are  inconclu¬ 
sive — and  misinterpreted  observations — if 
ours  are  misinterpreted — may  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  pathway  through  which  the  human 
mind  gropes  onward  into  fuller  light.  And 
to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  disdain 
the  paltriness,  the  unspiritual  character  of 
our  results,  and  who  would  fain  keep  alive 
the  religious  glow  in  humanity  with  no 
definite  basis  of  proof,  I  would  reply,  that 
by  small  accretions  sure  foothold  may  be 
upbuilt,  and  that  he  who  stands  on  a  nar¬ 
row  coral  island  in  mist  and  night  will  in 
the  end  see  more  than  he  who  floats 
dreamilv  amid  the  splendors  of  sunset 
which  illumine  an  ever-shadowing  sea. 

But,  indeed,  whatever  bo  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  facts  which  in  my  own  view 
are  already  established,  I  am  anxious  not 
to  claim  from  my  readers  more  than  they 
can  fairly  concede.  I  do  not  claim  that 
ail  men  ought  to  be  convinced  ;  tut  only 
that  men  whose  minds  are  free  from  pre¬ 
possession  ought  to  feel  tfiat  there  is  a  case 
for  further  inquiry.  Nor  can  we  even  as¬ 
sume  that  the  minds,  even  of  able  and 
honest  men,  will,  in  fact,  be  free  from 
prepossession  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 
Most  men  of  middle  age  have  formed 
some  decided  opinion  on  points  so  vital  ; 
and  they  must  for  some  time  continue,  I 
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do  not  say  to  judge  the  new  evidence  in 
the  light  of  the  old  opinion,  but  to  retair 
the  old  opinion,  whatever  they  may  think 
of  the  new  evidence.  I  have  met  with  in¬ 
stances  on  both  sides.  I  know  certain 
agnostic  «a won whose  intellect  pronounces 
the  new  evidence  to  be  very  strong,  but 
whose  habitual  temper  of  mind  does  not 
permit  them  to  dwell  upon  the  conclusions 
to  which  that  evidence  points.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  know  certain  theologians 
and  metaphysicians  who  take  for  granted, 
without  examination,  that  the  new  evi¬ 
dence  must  needs  break  down,  and  the 
new  researches  come  to  nothing,  but  who 
nevertheless  continue  to  treat  man’s  im¬ 
mortality  as  already  proved  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  favorite  arguments  of  their  own. 

Such  men  as  these — and  many  of  our 
best  minds  are  among  them — will  never 
seriously  grapple  with  a  new  and  complex 
inquiry  which  lies  far  outside  their  ha¬ 
bitual  line  of  thought.  We  must  appeal — 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  any  new  de¬ 
parture  of  great  moment — to  a  somewhat 
younger  generation.  There  are  many 
men  now  entering  on  active  intellectual 
life  who  are  practically  devoid  of  any  pre¬ 
possession  ;  who  feel  neither  the  old  relig 
ions  fervor,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
ardor  of  negation  which  formed  the  brief 
reaction  from  an  orthodox  domination 
which  could  no  longer  maintain  its  hold. 
Such  men  believe  in  the  methods  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  in  little  else  ;  but  they  are  often 
animated  by  a  deep  sympathy  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  arc  impelled  to  a  practical  be¬ 
nevolence  which  would  fain  base  itself 
upon  a  larger  hope. 

It  is  these  men  whom  I  wish  to  con¬ 
vince,  not  that  my  own  answer  to  any 
given  problem  is  the  true  one,  but  simply 
and  solely  that  these  most  momentous 
problems  of  human  fate  can  be,  and  must 
be,  attacked  with  precisely  the  same  steady 
care  and  dispassionate  candor  as  have  been 
already  employed  upon  those  myriad  prob¬ 
lems  on  which  science  has  established  a 
“  consensus  of  experts,”  and  has  set  man¬ 
kind  at  unity. 

The  time  for  a  priori  chains  of  argu¬ 
ment,  for  the  subjective  pronouncements 
of  leading  minds,  for  amateurish  talk  and 
])iiins  opinion,  has  passed  away  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  survival  of  man  is  a  branch  of 
Experimental  Psychology.  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  evidence  in  the  actual  observed 
phenomena  of  automatism,  apparitions. 


and  the  like,  for  a  transcendental  energy 
in  living  men,  or  for  an  influence  emanat¬ 
ing  from  personalities  which  have  over¬ 
passed  the  tomb?  This  is  the  definite 
question,  which  we  can  at  least  intelligibly 
discuss,  and  which  either  we  or  our  de¬ 
scendants  may  some  day  hope  to  answer. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  appeal  of 
mine  except  a  last  assertion  of  the  induc¬ 
tive  method  in  a  field  from  which  Paeon 
debarred  that  method  only  because  he 
deemed  the  position  already  impregnable 
without  need  of  further  proof  ?  You  may 
say,  of  course,  that  the  evidence  which 
has  thus  far  been  collected,  by  a  few  men, 
in  a  few  years,  is  weak  and  insufficient. 
You  may  say  this,  I  repeat,  either  after 
perusing  the  dozen  or  so  of  necessary  vol¬ 
umes,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  without  think¬ 
ing  it  needful  to  study  the  actual  facts  at 
all.  But  in  this  age  of  the  world  you  can 
scarcely  impugn  the  temper  of  mind  which 
prompts  the  inquiry  ;  the  readiness  to  re¬ 
peat  minute  experiments,  to  analyze  ob¬ 
scure  indications,  to  prefer  small  facts  to 
great  assumptions — in  short,  what  Bacon 
calls  “  the  true  and  legitimate  humiliation 
of  the  human  spirit.”  And  when  Bacon 
speaks  of  those  who  “  have  but  cast  a 
glance  or  two  upon  facts  and  examples  and 
experienee,  and  straightway  proceeded,  as 
if  invention  were  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  of  thought,  to  invoke  their  own 
spirits  to  give  them  oracles,”  are  we  not 
reminded  of  many  a  proud  conclusion  of 
the  metaphysician  who  would  by  his  own 
mere  sign-manual  renounce  the  heritage 
of  the  race — of  many  an  “  ignoramus  et 
ignorabimus'*  of  the  savant  who  would 
fain  set  his  own  private  boundary  to  the 
still-advancing  tide- wave  of  the  discoveries 
and  the  dominion  of  man  ? 

What  other  effort  after  knowledge  is 
equally  worth  our  pains?  What  possi¬ 
bility  lies  before  mankind  of  equal  mag¬ 
nitude  with  this  possibility  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  an  unseen  world,  and 
man’s  communication  therewith  or  exist¬ 
ence  therein  ?  We  are  standing,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
probable  period  of  civilized  human  habita¬ 
tion  of  this  planet.  We  live  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  our  race  ;  but  we  have  not  the 
child’s  boundless  expectation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  of  joy.  On  the  contrary,  the  nec¬ 
essary  limits  of  our  material  science  are 
dimly  divined,  at  a  distance  which  men 
already  begin  to  measure,  albeit  with  that 
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calmness  with  which  we  regard  the  possi¬ 
ble  troubles  of  a  hundredth  generation. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  a  speculation  so  peril¬ 
ously  remote,  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
nature  of  light  itself,  the  structure  of  our 
own  sense-organs,  the  character  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  our  planet  is  composed, 
all  indicate  that  there  are  boundaries  of 
observation  which  no  instruments  and  no 
inferences  can  overpass,  and  that  after  a 
few  more  thousand  years,  if  you  will,  of 
theoretic  discovery,  we  shall  be  reduced 
to  mere  practical  applications  of  such 
small  fraction  of  the  facts  of  the  universe 
as  have  proved  accessible  to  men  who  can 
but  peer  through  the  bars  of  a  prison- 
house  into  an  illimitable  world. 

On  the  moral  side,  moreover,  as  well  as 
on  the  scientific,  we  know  what  limitations 
of  the  ideal  are  impo.sed  by  the  narrowing 
of  our  prospect  to  earth  alone.  I  shall 
not  here  enter  on  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  human  life,  if  that  life 
ends  in  the  tomb.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  very  Utopias  framed  by  so- 
called  Secular  or  Positivist  enthusiasm, 
the  elements  of  enterprise  and  aspiration 
— the  “  high  strife  and  gloriou.s  hazard” 
of  which  Plato  speaks — avowedly  and  in¬ 
evitably  tend  to  disappear.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  an  entirely  successful  Socialism 
— suppose  the  earth  inhabited  by  a  fixed 
number’of  healthy  persons,  living  in  equal 
luxury  and  universal  peace.  What  are 
these  men  and  women  to  think  of  or  to 
look  to  more  ?  or  what  will  be  X^iiEpicuri 
de  grege  porch  to  give  to  life  its  mystery, 
its  hope,  its  charm  ?  Now,  I  do  not  say 
that  the  consideration  of  the  salutary  re¬ 
sults  of  any  given  belief  should  lead  us  to 
entertain  tliat  belief  on  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  But  I  do  say  that  such  prospect 
of  consequences  should  urge  to  strenuous 
effort  along  lines  of  inquiry  which  can  be 
so  straightforwardly  conducted,  so  strictly 
defined,  that  it  shall  be  open  to  all  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  process  and  to  estimate  the  result. 
“  If  in  anything,’’  says  Bacon  again,  “  I 
have  been  either  too  credulous  or  too  little 
awake  and  attentive,  or  if  I  have  fallen 
off  by  the  way,  and  left  the  inquiry  incom¬ 
plete,  nevertheless,  I  so  present  these 
things  naked  and  open  that  my  errors  can 
be  marked  and  set  aside  before  the  mass 
of  knowledge  be  further  infected  by 
them  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  also  for  others 
to  continue  and  carry  on  my  labors.” 
Such,  surely,  is  the  temper  in  which  those 


should  work  who  hold  that  this  same 
patient  subjection  of  the  human  spirit  to 
the  facts -of  the  universe,  this  same  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Nature — whom  we  hope  in  the  end 
to  rule — may  at  last  extend  beyond  the 
material  Cosmos  the  prospect  and  the 
hopes  of  man. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  curious 
illustration  of  that  survival  of  mediaeval 
conceptions  which  prevents  men  from  ap¬ 
proaching  this  problem  with  a  clear  and 
open  mind.  The  effort  to  prove  there  is 
a  life  beyond  the  grave  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  selfish,  by  the  very  men  who 
declare  themselves  most  eager  to  promote 
the  terrestrial  welfare  of  their  fellows. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  it  should  be  philan¬ 
thropic  to  desire  the  lesser  boon  for  man-' 
kind,  and  selfish  to  desire  the  greater ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  genuine  philanthropist 
is  forbidden  to  aim  at  any  common  benefit 
in  which  he  himself  may  expect  to  share. 
In  reality,  this  confusion  of  mind  has  a 
deeper  source  ;  it  is  a  vestige  of  the  old 
monkish  belief  that  man’s  welfare  in  the 
next  w'orld  was  something  in  itself  idle 
and  personal,  and  was  to  be  attained  by 
means  inconsistent  with  man’s  welfare  in 
this.  Whether  Christianity  ever  author¬ 
ized  such  a  notion  I  do  not  now  inquire. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  Science  will 
never  authorize  it.  We  are  making  as  safe 
a  deduction  from  world-wide  analogy  as 
man  can  ever  make  regarding  things  thus 
unknown,  when  we  assume  that  spiritual 
evolution  will  follow  the  same  laws  as 
physical  evolution  ;  that  there  will  be  no 
discontinuity  between  terrene  and  post¬ 
terrene  bliss  or  virtue,  and  that  the  next 
life,  like  this,  will  “  resemble  wrestling 
rather  than  dancing,”  and  will  find  its 
best  delight  in  the  possibility  of  progress, 
not  attainable  without  effort  so  strenuous 
as  may  well  resemble  pain. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  in  such  a  quest, 
be  an  element  of  personal  hope  as  well  ; 
but  man,  after  all,  must  desire  something, 
and  what  better  can  he  desire  ?  There  is 
little  danger,  I  think,  that  with  eyes  fixed 
on  so  great  a  prospect,  he  should  sink  into 
a  self-absorption  which  forgets  his  kind. 
Rather,  perhaps,  the  race  of  man  itself 
may  sometimes  seem  to  him  but  a  little 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  majesty  of 
that  spiritual  universe  into  whose  intimate 
structure  it  may  thus,  and  thus  only,  be 
possible  to  project  one  penetrating  ray. 
Yet  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  not  only  of 
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the  race,  but  of  the  universe.  It  is  con-  mical,  and  our  destiny  without  an  end. 
ceivable  that  our  share  in  its  fortunes  may  Major  agit  deu?.,  atque  opera  in  majora  re- 
be  more  abiding  than  we  know  ;  that  our  mittit. — Nineteenth  Century. 
evolution  may  be  not  planetary  but  cos- 
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It  is  not  desirable  to  bring  the  element 
of  party  politics  into  the  world  of  books. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  influence 
of  democracy  on  literature  without  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Radicals  one  of  the  wisest 
and  truest  of  their  watchwords.  It  is  of 
no  use,  as  they  remind  us,  to  be  afraid  of 
the  people.  We  have  this  huge  mass  of 
individuals  around  us,  each  item  in  the 
coagulation  struggling  to  retain  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  liberty  ;  and,  while  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  like  or  dislike  the  condition 
of  things  which  has  produced  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  to  be  alarmed,  to  utter  shrieks 
of  fright  at  it,  is  to  resign  all  pretension 
to  be  heard.  We  may  believe  that  the 
whole  concern  is  going  to  the  dogs,  or  we 
may  be  amusing  ourselves  by  printing 
Cook’s  tickets  for  a  monster  excursion  to 
Boothia  Felix  or  other  provinces  of  Uto¬ 
pia  ;  to  be  frightened  at  it,  or  to  think 
that  we  can  do  any  good  by  scolding  it  or 
binding  it  with  chains  of  tow,  is  simply 
silly.  It  moves,  and  it  carries  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Person  with  it  and  in  it,  like  a  mote 
of  dust. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  influence 
of  democracy  on  literature,  it  seems  worse 
than  useless  to  exhort  or  persuade.  All 
that  can  in  any  degree  be  interesting  must 
be  to  study,  without  prejudice,  the  signs 
of  the  times,  to  compare  notes  about  the 
weather,  and  tap  the  intellectual  barometer 
cheerfully.  This  form  of  inquiry  is  rarely 
attempted  in  a  perfectly  open  spirit, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
through.  It  is  wonderfully  easy  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  advent  of  a  literary  Ragnarok, 
to  say  that  poetry  is  dead,  the  novel 
sunken  into  its  dotage,  all  good  writing 
obsolete,  and  the  reign  of  darkness  begun. 
There  are  writers  who  do  this,  and  who 
round  off  their  periods  by  attributing  the 
whole  condition  to  the  democratic  spirit, 
like  the  sailor  in  that  delightful  old  piece 
played  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  who  used  to 


sum  up  the  misfortunes  of  a  lifetime  with 
the  recurrent  refrain,  “  It’s  all  on  account 
of  Eliza.”  The  “  uncreating  words”  of 
these  pessimists  are  dispiriting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  they  mean  nothing.  Those  of 
the  optimist  do  not  mean  much  either. 
A  little  more  effort  is  required  to  produce 
his  rose-colored  picture,  but  we  are  not 
really  persuaded  that  because  the  brown 
marries  the  blonde  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Nor  is 
much  gained  by  prophecy.  We  have 
been  listening  to  a  gentleman,  himself  a 
biographer  and  an  historian,  who  predicts, 
with  babe-like  imivete,  that  all  literary 
persons  will  presently  be  sent  by  the  de¬ 
mocracy  to  split  wood  and  draw  water, 
except,  perhaps,  “  the  historian  or  biog¬ 
rapher.”  In  this  universal  splitting  of 
wood,  some  heads,  which  now  think  them¬ 
selves  mighty  clever,  may  come  to  be 
rather  disastrously  cracked.  It  was  not 
Camille  Desmoulins  whom  Fate  selected 
to  enter  into  his  own  Promised  Land  of 
emancipated  literature. 

We  gain  little  by  a  comparison  of  our 
modern  situation  with  that  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths.  The  parallel  between 
the  state  of  literature  in  our  world  and 
that  in  Athens  or  Florence  is  purely  aca¬ 
demic.  Whatever  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  literature  has  always  been  aristocratic, 
or  at  least  oligarchic.  It  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  or  else  tolerated  ;  even  when  it  has 
been  independent,  its  self-congratulations 
on  its  independence  have  shown  how  tem¬ 
porary  that  liberty  was,  and  how  imminent 
the  relapse  into  bondage.  The  peculiar 
protection  given  to  the  arts  by  enlightened 
commonwealths  surrounded  by  barbaric 
tyrannies  was  often  of  a  most  valuable 
character,  but  it  resembled  nothing  which 
can  recur  in  the  modern  world.  The 
stimulus  it  gave  to  the  creative  tempera¬ 
ment  was  due  in  great  measure  to  its  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  to  the  fact  that  the  world  was 
shut  out,  and  the  appeal  for  sympathy 
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made  to  a  restricted  circle.  The  Republic 
was  a  family  of  highly  trained  intelli¬ 
gences,  barred  and  bolted  against  the  vast 
and  stupid  world  outside.  This  condition 
can  never  be  re-established.  The  essence 
of  democracy  is  that  it  knows  no  narrower 
bonds  than  those  of  the  globe,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  marked  by  the  destruction  of  those 
very  ramparts  which  protected  and  in¬ 
spirited  the  old  intellectual  free  States. 

The  purest  and  most  elevated  form  of 
literature,  the  rarest  and,  at  its  best,  the 
most  valuable,  is  poetry.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  influence  of  the  popular 
advance  in  power  has  been  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  great  verse,  then  all  the 
rest  might  be  taken  for  granted.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  arc  many  circumstances 
which  interfere  with  our  vision,  ar.d  make 
it  exceedingly  diiflcult  to  give  an  opinion 
OB  this  point.  Victor  Hugo  never  ques¬ 
tioned  that  the  poetical  element  was  need¬ 
ed,  but  he  had  occasional  qualms  about  its 
being  propeily  demanded. 

“  Peoples  !  eebutez  le  poete, 

Ecoatez  le  reveur  sacre  ! 

Dans  votre  nuit,  sans  lui  complete, 

Lai  seal  a  le  front  eclaire  1” 

he  shouted,  but  the  very  energy  of  the 
exclamation  suggests  a  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  its  complete  acceptability.  In 
this  country,  the  democracy  has  certainly 
crowded  around  one  poet.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  features  of  our  recent  literary  his¬ 
tory,  that  Tennyson  should  have  held  the 
extraordinary  place  in  the  affections  of  our 
people  which  has  now  been  his  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  That  it  should  be  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  so  .^Eolian  a  music,  so  little  af¬ 
fected  by  contemporary  passion,  so  dis¬ 
dainful  of  adventitious  aids  to  popularity, 
which  above  all  others  has  attracted  the 
universal  ear,  and  held  it  without  produc¬ 
ing  weariness  or  satiety  ;  this,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  very  marvellous.  Some  of 
the  Laureate’s  best-loved  lyrics  have  been 
before  the  public  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  Cowley  is  one  of  the  few  English 
poets  who  have  been,  during  their  life¬ 
time,  praised  as  much  as  Tennyson  has 
been,  but  where  in  1720  was  the  fame  of 
Cowley  ?  Where  in  the  France  of  to-day 
arc  the  Meditations  and  the  Harmonies  of 
Lamartine  ? 

If,  then,  we  might  take  Tennyson  as  an 
example  of  the  result  of  the  action  of  de- 
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mocracy  upon  literature,  we  might  indeed 
congratulate  ourselves.  But  a  moment’s 
reflection  shows  that  to  do  so  is  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  wide  appre¬ 
ciation  of  such  delicate  and  penetiating 
poetry  is,  indeed,  an  example  of  the  inttu- 
ence  of  literature  on  democracy,  but  hardly 
of  democracy  on  literature.  We  may  ex¬ 
amine  the  series  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  vol- 
Hines  with  care,  and  scarcely  discover  a 
copy  of  verses  in  which  he  can  be  detected 
as  directly  urged  to  expression  by  the 
popular  taste.  This  prime  favorite  of  the 
educated  mas.ses  has  never  courted  the 
public,  nor  striven  to  serve  it.  He  has 
written  to  please  himself,  to  win  the  ap 
plause  of  the  “  little  clan,”  and  each 
round  of  salvos  from  the  world  outside 
has  seemed  to  startle  him  in  his  obstinate 
retirement.  If  it  has  grown  easier  and 
easier  for  him  to  consent  to  please  the 
masses,  it  is  because  he  has  familiarized 
them  more  and  more  with  his  peculiar  ac- 
cent.  He  has  led  literary  taste,  he  has 
not  dreamed  of  following  it. 

What  is  true  of  Tennyson  is  true  of 
most  of  our  recent  poets.  There  is  one 
exception,  however,  and  that  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  one.  The  single  English  poet  of  high 
rank  whose  works  seem  to  me  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  affected  by  the  democratic  spirit, 
nay,  to  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  democracy,  is  Robert  Browning. 
It  has  scarcely  been  sufticiently  noted  by 
those  who  criticise  the  style  of  that  great 
writer  that  the  entire  tone  of  his  writings 
introduces  something  hitherto  unobserved 
in  British  poetry.  That  something  is  the 
repudiation  of  the  recognized  oligarchic 
attitude  of  the  poet  in  his  address  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  that  he  writes  or  does 
not  write  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  curious 
mistake  to  expect  the  democratic  spiiit  to 
be  always  on  its  knees  adoring  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  To  the  true  democracy  all  are 
veritably  of  equal  interest,  and  even  a 
belted  earl  may  be  a  man  and  a  brother. 
In  his  poems  Robert  Browning  spoke  as 
though  he  felt  himself  to  be  walking 
through  a  world  of  equals,  all  interesting 
to  him,  all  w'orthy  of  study.  This  is  the 
secret  of  his  abrupt  familiar  appeal,  his 
“  Dare  I  trust  the  same  to  you  ?”  “  Look 

out,  see  the  gypsy  !”  “You  w'ould  fain 
be  kinglier,  say,  than  I  am  ?”  the  inces¬ 
sant  confidential  aside  to  a  cloud  of  un¬ 
named  witnesses,  the  conversational  tone, 
things  all  of  which  were  before  his  time 
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unknown  in  seiiotis  verse.  Browning  is 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  all  the  world, 
from  queen  to  peasant,  and  half  of  what  is 
called  his  dramatic  faculty  is  merely  the 
result  of  his  genius  for  making  friends 
with  every  species  of  mankind. 

With  this  exception,  however,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  poetical  writers  of  our  time  seem  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  pressure  of  the  masses 
around  them.  They  select  their  themes, 
remain  true  to  the  principles  of  composi¬ 
tion  which  they  prefer,  concern  themselves 
with  the  execution  of  their  verses,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  opinion  of  the  millions  as  little 
or  even  less  than  their  great  forerunners 
did  that  of  emperor  or  prince-bishop. 
Being  born  with  quick  intelligences  into 
an  age  burdened  by  social  diflicultics, 
these  latter  occasionally  interest  them  very 
acutely,  and  they  write  about  them,  not, 
I  think,  pressed  into  that  service  by  the 
democratic  spirit,  but  yielding  to  the  at¬ 
traction  of  what  is  moving  and  pictu¬ 
resque.  A  wit  has  lately  said  of  the  most 
popular,  the  most  democratic  of  living 
French  poets,  M.  Francois  Coppee,  that 
his  blazon  is  “  des  rimes  riches  sur  la 
blouse  proletaire.”  But  the  central  fact 
to  a  critic  about  M.  Coppee's  verse  is, 
not  the  accident  that  he  writes  about  poor 
people,  but  the  essential  point  that  his 
rhymes  are  richer  and  his  verse  more 
faultless  than  those  of  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
democracy  lias  had  no  effect  on  his  pros¬ 
ody,  and  the  rest  is  a  mere  matter  of 
selection. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  more 
closely  we  examine  the  highest  examples 
of  the  noblest  class  of  literatuie  the  more 
we  become  poisuaded  that  democracy  has 
scarcely  had  any  effect  upon  them  at  all. 
It  has  not  interfered  with  the  poets,  least 
of  all  has  it  dictated  to  them.  It  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  them  with  re.spect  ;  it  has  even 
contemplated  their  eccentricities  with  ad¬ 
miration  ;  it  has  tried,  with  its  millions 
of  untrained  feet,  to  walk  in  step  with 
them.  And  when  we  turn  from  jioetry  to 
the  best  science,  the  be.st  history,  the  best 
fiction,  we  find  the  same  plunomenon. 
Democracy  has  been  stiired  to  its  depths 
by  the  writings  of  Darwin  ;  but  who  can 
trace  in  those  writings  the  smallest  con¬ 
cession  to  the  judgmen^  or  desire  of  the 
masses  ?  Darwin  became  convinced  of 
certain  theories.  To  the  vast  mass  of  the 
public  these  theories  were  incredible,  un¬ 


palatable,  impious.  With  immense  pa¬ 
tience,  without  emphasis  of  any  kind,  he 
proceeded  to  substantiate  his  views,  to 
enlarge  his  exposition  ;  and  gradually  the 
cold  body  of  democratic  opposition  melted, 
around  that  fervent  atom  of  heat,  and,  in 
response  to  its  unbroken  radiation,  became 
warm  itself.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  new  democratic  condition  is  a  better 
conductor  than  the  old  oligarchical  one 
was.  Darwin  produces  his  effect  more 
steadily  and  rapidly  than  Galileo  or  Spino¬ 
za,  but  not  more  surely,  with  exaetly  as 
little  aid  from  without. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  summits  of  litera¬ 
ture  are  concerned — the  great  masters  of 
style,  the  great  discoverers,  the  great  in¬ 
tellectual  illuminators — it  may  be  said  that 
the  induence  of  demociacy  upon  them  is 
almost  nil.  It  affords  them  a  wider  hear¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  a  piompter  recognition. 
It  gives  them  more  readers,  and  therefore 
a  more  direct  arrival  at  that  degree  of 
material  comfort  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  tlieir  investigations,  or  the  full 
polish  of  their  periods.  It  may  spoil 
them  with  its  flatteries,  or  diminish  their 
merit  by  seducing  them  to  over  produc¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  is  a  question  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  souls.  A  svndicate 
of  newspapers,  or  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
may  tempt  a  writer  of  to-day,  as  V'illon 
was  tempted  with  the  wine-shop,  or  Cole¬ 
ridge  with  laudanum  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  democracy.  Nor,  if  a  writer 
of  real  power  is  neglected,  are  people  more 
or  less  to  blame  in  1891  than  they  were 
for  letting  Otway  starve  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  people,  beloved  of  the 
gods,  cannot  be  explained  to  mankind  by 
king  or  caucus. 

So  far,  theiefore,  as  our  present  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  we  may  relinquish  the  common 
fear  that  the  summits  of  hteiature  will  be 
submerged  by  democracy.  When  the 
new'  spirit  fir>t  began  to  be  studied,  many 
whose  judgment  on  other  points  was 
sound  enough  were  confident  that  the  in¬ 
stinctive  piogramme  of  the  democratic 
spit  it  was  to  prevent  intellectual  capacity 
of  every  kind  from  developing,  for  fear  of 
the  ascindency  which  it  would  exerci.se. 
This  is  communism,  and  means  <lemocracy 
pushed  to  an  impossible  extiemity,  to  a 
j»oint  from  which  it  must  rebound.  No 
doubt,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  masses  may  for  a  moment 
wash  over  and  destroy  some  phase  of  real 
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intellectual  distinction,  just  as  it  may 
sweep  away,  also  for  a  moment,  other 
personal  conditions.  But  it  looks  as 
though  the  individuality  would  always  re¬ 
assert  itself.  The  crowd  that  smashed  the 
porcelain  in  the  White  House  to  celebrate 
the  election  of  President  Andrew  Jackson 
had  to  buy  more  to  take  its  place.  The 
White  House  did  not  continue,  even  un¬ 
der  Jackson,  to  subsist  without  porcelain. 
In  the  same  way,  edicts  may  be  passed  by 
communal  councils  forbidding  citizens  to 
worship  the  idols  which  the  booksellers 
set  up,  and  even  that  consummation  may 
be  reached,  to  which  a  prophet  of  our 
own  day  looks  forward,  when  we  shall  all 
be  forced  by  the  police  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  “  the  craziest  sot  in  the  vil¬ 
lage”  as  our  friend  and  equal  ;  none  the 
less  will  human  nature,  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity,  throw  off  the  bondage,  and 
openly  prefer  Darwin  and  Tennyson  to 
that  engaging  rustic.  Indeed,  all  the 
signs  of  the  times  go  to  suggest  that  the 
completer  the  democracy  becomes,  the 
vaster  the  gap  will  be  in  popular  honor 
between  the  great  men  of  letters  and  “  the 
craziest  sot  in  the  village.”  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  tyranny  of  extreme  intel¬ 
lectual  popularity  may  prove  as  tiresome 
as  other  and  older  tyrannies  were.  But 
that’s  another  story,  as  the  new  catchword 
tells  us. 

Literature,  however,  as  a  profession  or 
a  calling,  is  not  confined  to  the  writings 
of  the  five  or  six  men  who,  in  each  gener¬ 
ation,  represent  what  is  most  brilliant  and 
most  independent.  From  the  leaders,  in 
their  indisputable  greatness,  the  intellect¬ 
ual  hierarchy  descends  to  the  lowest  and 
broadest  class  of  workers  who  in  any 
measure  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  eke  out  a' living  by  writing.  It 
is  in  the  middle  ranks  of  this  vast  pyra¬ 
mid  that  we  should  look  to  see  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  signs  of  the  influence  of  democ¬ 
racy.  We  shall  not  find  them  in  the 
broad  and  featureless  residuum  any  more 
than  in  the  strongly  individualized  sum¬ 
mits.  But  we  ought  to  discover  them  in 
the  writers  who  have  talent  enough  to 
keep  them  aloft,  yet  not  enough  to  make 
them  indifferent  to  outer  support.  Here, 
where  all  is  lost  or  gained  by  a  successful 
appeal  to  the  crowd  as  it  hastens  by,  we 
might  expect  to  see  very  distinctly  the 
effects  of  democracy,  and  here,  perhaps, 
if  we  look  closely,  we  may  see  them. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  even  heie  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  one  would  imagine  that  it  would 
be  to  pin  distinct  charges  to  the  sleeve  of 
the  much-abused  democracy.  Let  us  take 
the  bad  points  first.  The  enlargement  of 
the  possible^  circle  of  an  author’s  readers 
may  awaken  in  the  breast  of  a  man  who 
has  gained  a  little  success,  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  one  in  another  field,  for 
which  he  is  really  not  so  well  equipped. 
An  author  may  have  a  positive  talent  for 
church  history,  and  turning  from  it, 
through  cupidity,  to  fiction,  may,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  vastly  extended  public,  make  a 
little  more  money  by  his  bad  stories  than 
he  WHS  able  to  make  by  his  good  hagiology, 
and  so  act  to  the  detriment  of  iiteratuie. 
Again,  an  author  who  has  made  a  hit  with 
a  certain  theme,  or  a  certain  treatment  of 
that  theme,  may  be  held  nailed  down  to 
it  by  the  public  long  after  he  has  ex¬ 
hausted  it  and  it  has  exhausted  him. 
Again,  the  complaisance  of  the  public, 
and  the  loyal  eagerness  with  which  it  cries 
“  Give,  give,”  to  a  writer  that  has  pleased 
it,  may  induce  that  writer  to  go  on  talk¬ 
ing  long  after  he  has  anything  to  say,  and 
so  conduce  to  the  watering  of  the  milk  of 
wit.  Or — and  this  is  more  subtle  and  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  observe — the  pres.sure 
of  commonplace  opinion,  constantly  check¬ 
ing  a  writer  when  he  shelves  away  toward 
either  edge  of  the  trodden  path  of  medi¬ 
ocrity,  may  keep  him  from  ever  adding  to 
the  splendid  originalities  of  literature. 
This  show’s  itself  in  the  disease  which  we 
may  call  Mudieitis,  the  inflammation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fear  that  what  you  are  in¬ 
spired  to  say,  and  know  you  ought  to  say, 
will  be  unpalatable  to  the  circulating  libia- 
ries,  that  “  the  wife  of  a  country  incum¬ 
bent,”  that  terror  before  which  Messrs. 
Smith  fall  prone  upon  their  faces,  may 
write  up  to  headquarters  and  expostulate. 
In  all  these  cases,  without  doubt,  we  have 
instances  of  the  direct  influence  of  democ¬ 
racy  upon  literature,  and  that  of  a  deleteri¬ 
ous  kind.  Not  one  of  them,  however, 
can  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  any  but 
persons  of  weak  or  faulty  character,  and 
these  would  probably  err  in  some  other 
direction,  even  at  the  court  of  a  grand 
duke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  of  demo¬ 
cratic  surroundings  are  felt  in  these  middle 
walks  of  literature.  The  appeal  to  a  very 
wide  audience  has  the  effect  of  giving  a 
writer  whose  work  is  sound  but  not  of  uni- 
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vcrsal  interest,  an  opportunity  of  collect¬ 
ing,  piecemeal,  individual  readers  enough 
to  support  him.  The  average  sanity  of  a 
democracy,  and  the  habit  it  encourages  of 
immediate,  full,  and  candid  discussion, 
preserves  the  writer  whose  snare  is  eccen¬ 
tricity  from  going  too  far  in  his  folly. 
The  celebrated  eccentrics  of  past  literature, 
the  Lycophrons  and  the  Gongoras,  the 
Donnes  and  the  Gombrevilles,  were  the 
spokesmen  of  small  and  pedantic  circles, 
disdainful  of  the  human  herd,  “  sets” 
whose  members  rejoiced  in  the  conceits 
and  extravagance  of  their  respective  favor¬ 
ites,  and  encouraged  these  talented  person¬ 
ages  to  make  mountebanks  of  themselves. 
These  leaders  were  in  most  cases  exces¬ 
sively  clever,  and  we  find  their  work,  or  a 
little  of  it,  very  entertaining  as  we  cross 
the  history  of  belles-lettres.  But  it  is  im- 
possible  not  to  see  that,  for  instance,  each 
of  the  mysterious  writers  I  have  mentioned 
would,  in  a  democratic  age,  and  healthily 
confronted  with  public  criticism,  have 
been  able  to  make  a  much  wholesomer  and 
broader  use  of  his  cleverness.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  moreover,  may  bo  supposed 
to  encourage  directness  of  utterance,  sim¬ 
plicity,  vividness,  and  lucidity.  I  say  it 
may  be  supposed  to  do  so,  because  I  can¬ 
not  perceive  that  with  all  our  liberty  the 
nineteenth  century  has  proceeded  any 
farther  in  this  direction  than  the  hide¬ 
bound  eighteenth  century  was  able  to  do. 
On  the  whole,  indeed,  I  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  that  democracy,  as  such, 
is  affecting  the  quality  of  such  good  litera¬ 
ture  as  we  possess  in  any  very  general  or 
obvious  way.  It  may  be  that  we  are  still 
under  the  oligarchic  tradition,  and  that  a 
social  revolution,  introducing  a  sudden 
breach  in  our  habits,  and  perhaps  para¬ 
lyzing  the  profession  of  letters  for  a  few 
years,  would  be  followed  by  a  new  litera¬ 
ture  of  a  decidedly  democratic  class.  We 
are  speaking  of  what  we  actually  see,  and 
not.  of  vague  visions  which  may  seem  to 
flit  across  the  spectral  mirror  of  the  future. 

Rut  when  we  pass  from  the  quality  of 
the  best  literature  to  the  quantity  of  it, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  so  optimistic  an  attitude.  The 
democratic  habit  does  not,  if  I  am  correct, 
make  much  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
good  authors  write,  but  it  very  much 
affects  the  amount  of  circulation  which 
their  writings  obtain.  The  literature  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  is  that  of 
Nxw  Scans. — Toi^  LIII.,  No.  6, 


which  analysis  can  take  cognisance,  the 
writing  which  possesses  a  measure,  at 
least,  of  distinction,  of  accomplishment, 
that  which,  in  every  class,  belongs  to  Ih'i 
tradition  of  good  work.  It  is  very  easy  to 
draw  a  rough  line,  not  too  high,  above 
which  all  may  fairly  be  treated  as  litera¬ 
ture  in  posse  if  not  in  esse.  In  former 
ages,  almost  all  that  was  published,  cer¬ 
tainly  all  that  attracted  public  attention 
and  secured  readers,  was  of  this  sort. 
The  baldest  and  most  grotesque  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama,  the  sickliest  romance  that 
lay  with  Bibles  and  with  billets  doux  on 
Belinda’s  toilet-table,  the  most  effete 
didactic  poem  of  the  Ilayley  and  Seward i 
age,  had  this  quality  of  belonging  to  the 
literary  camp.  It  was  a  miserable  object, 
no  doubt,  and  wholly  without  value,  but 
it  wore  the  king’s  uniform.  If  it  could 
have  been  better  written,  it  would  have 
been  well  written.  But,  as  a  result  of 
democracy,  what  is  still  looked  upon  as 
the  field  of  literature  has  been  invaded  by 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  so  active 
and  so  numerous,  that  they  threaten  to 
oust  the  soldiery  themselves  ;  persons  in, 
every  variety  of  costume,  from  court- 
clothes  to  rags,  but  agreeing  only  im 
this,  that  they  are  not  dressed  .as  soldiers 
of  literature. 

These  amateurs  and  specialists,  these 
writers  of  books  that  are  not  books,  and 
essays  that  are  not  essays,  are  peculiarly 
the  product  of  a  democratic  age.  A  love 
for  the  distinguished  parts  of  literature, 
and  even  a  conception  that  such  parts  ex¬ 
ist,  is  not  comnron  among  men,  and  it  is 
not  obvious  that  democracy  has  led  to  its 
encouragement.  Hitherto  the  tradition 
of  style  has  commonly  been  respected  ; 
no  very  open  voice  having  been  as  yet 
raised  against  it.  But  with  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  it  remains  nothing  but  a 
mystery,  and  one  which  they  secretly  re¬ 
gard  with  suspicion.  The  enlargement  of 
the  circle  of  readers  merely  means  an  in¬ 
crease  of  persons  who,  without  an  ear,  are 
admitted  to  the  concert  of  literature.  At 
present  they  listen  to  the  traditional  so¬ 
natas  and  mazurkas  with  bored  respect, 
but  they  are  really  longing  for  music-hall 
ditties  on  the  concertina.  To  this  ever- 
increasing  congregation  of  the  unmusical 
comes  the  technical  amateur,  with  his  dry 
facts  and  exact  knowledge  ;  the  flippan< 
amateur,  with  his  comic  “  bits”  anrt 
laughable  miscellanies  ;  the  didactic  and 
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religious  amateur,  anxious  to  mend  our 
manners  and  save  our  souls.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  power  mast  not  be  slighted, 
and  whose  value,  perhaps,  can  only  rela¬ 
tively  be  denied,  have  something  definite, 
something  serviceable  to  give  in  the  form 
of  a  paper  or  a  magazine  or  a  book. 
What  wonder  that  they  should  form  dan¬ 
gerous  livals  to  the  writer  who  is  assiduous 
about  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  said, 
and  careful  to  produce  a  solid  and  har¬ 
monious  effect  by  characteristic  language  ? 

It  was  mainly  during  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  this  body  of  tech¬ 
nical,  professional,  and  non-literary  writ¬ 
ing  began  to  develop.  We  owe  it,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  to  the  spread  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  emancipation  of  speculative 
thought.  It  was  from  the  law  first,  then 
from  divinity,  then  from  science,  and  last 
from  philosophy  that  the  studied  graces 
were  excluded — a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
positive  expression.  If  a  writer  on  precise 
themes  were  to  adopt  to-day  the  balanced 
elegance  of  Evelyn  or  Shaftesbury’s  stately 
and  harmonious  periods,  he  would  either 
be  read  for  his  style  and  his  sentiment  or 
not  at  all.  People  would  go  for  their  in¬ 
formation  elsewhere.  No  doubt,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  this  change  is  due  to  the  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  it  is  due  to  the  quickening  and 
rarifying  of  public  life,  to  the  creation  of 
rapid  needs,  to  a  breaking  down  of  bar¬ 
riers.  But  so  long  as  the  books  and 
papers  which  deal  with  professional  mat¬ 
ters  do  not  utterly  absorb  the  field,  so  long 
as  they  leave  time  and  space  for  pure  lit¬ 
erature,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
positively  injure  the  latter,  though  they 
must  form  a  constant  danger  to  it.  At 
limes  of  public  ferment,  when  great  con¬ 
stitutional  or  social  problems  occupy  uni¬ 
versal  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  danger  lipcns  into  real  injury'. 
When  newspapers  are  full  of  current  events 
in  political  and  social  life,  the  graver  kind 
of  books  are  slackly  bought,  and  “  the 
•higher  criticism”  disappears  from  the  Re¬ 
views.  We  can  imagine  a  state  of  things 
in  which  such  a  crowding  out  should  be¬ 
come  chronic,  when  the  nervous  system 
of  the  public  should  crave  such  incessant 
shocks  of  actuality,  that  no  time  should 
be  left  for  thought  or  sentiment.  We 
might  arrive  at  the  condition  in  which 
Wordsworth  pictured  the  France  of  ninety 
years  ago  : — 


“  Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change  ! 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code, 

No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  ; 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  !" 

When  we  feel  inclined  to  forebode  such 
a  shocking  lapse  into  barbarism,  it  may 
help  us  if  we  reflect  how  soon  France,  in 
spite  of,  or  by  the  aid  of,  democracy, 
threw  off  the  burden  of  emptiness.  The 
intellectual  destitution  of  that  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  avidity  with  which,  on  the  return 
of  political  tranquillity,  France  threw  her¬ 
self  back  on  literary  and  artistic  avoca¬ 
tions,  should  strengthen  the  nerves  of 
those  pessimists  who,  at  the  slightest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  similar  condition  in  modern 
England,  declare  that  our  intellectual  pres¬ 
tige  is  sunken,  never  to  revive.  There  is 
a  great  elasticity  in  the  tastes  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  and  when  they  have  been  pushed 
violently  in  one  direction  they  do  not  re¬ 
main  fixed  there,  but  swing  with  equal 
force  to  the  opposite  side.  The  msthetic 
part  of  mankind  may  be  obscured,  it  can¬ 
not  be  obliterated. 

The  present  moment  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  particularly  unhappy  one  for  indulg¬ 
ing  in  gloomy  diatribes  against  the  de¬ 
mocracy.  Books,  although  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  durable  part  of  literature, 
are  not,  in  this  day,  by  any  means  its  sole 
channel.  Periodical  literature  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  becoming  more  and  more 
democratic  ;  and  if  the  editors  of  our 
newspapers  gauge  in  any  degree  the  taste 
of  their  readers,  that  taste  must  be  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  formal 
and  distinctive  parts  of  writing.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  London  newspapers  were 
singularly  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
books  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  them. 
An  occasional  stately  column  of  the  2'imes 
represented  almost  all  the  notice  which  a 
daily  paper  would  take  of  a  volume.  The 
provincial  press  was  still  worse  provided  ; 
it  afforded  no  light  at  a'l  for  such  of  its 
clients  as  were  groping  their  way  in  the 
darkness  of  the  book-market.  All  this  is 
now  changed.  One  or  two  of  the  evening 
newspapers  of  London  deserve  great  com- 
mendaticn  for  having  dared  to  treat  lit¬ 
erary  subjects,  in  distinction  from  mere 
reviews  of  hooks,  as  of  immediate  public 
interest.  Their  example  has  at  length 
quickened  some  of  the  morning  papers, 
and  has  spread  into  the  provinces  to  such 
a  signal  degree  that  several  of  the  great 
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newspapers  of  the  North  of  England  are 
now  served  with  literary  matter  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  fulness  not  to  be  matched  in  a 
single  London  daily  twenty  years  ago. 
When  an  eminent  man  of  letters  dies,  the 
comments  which  the  London  and  country 
press  make  upon  his  career  and  the  nature 
of  his  work  are  often  quite  astonishing  in 
their  fulness  ;  space  being  dedicated  to 
these  notices  such  as,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  grudged  to  a  politician 
or  to  a  prize-fighter.  The  newspapers  are 
the  most  democratic  of  all  vehicles  of 
thought,  and  the  prominence  of  literary 
discussion  in  their  columns  does  not  look 
as  though  the  democracy  was  anxious  to 
be  thought  indifferent  or  hostile  to  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  all  this  bustle  and  reverberation, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not 
much  place  for  those  who  desire,  like  Jean 
Chape'ain,  to  live  in  innocence,  with 
Apollo  and  with  their  books.  There  can 
be  no  question,  that  the  tendency  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  is  not  favorable  to  sequestered 
literary  scholarship.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  when  a  Thomas  Love  Peacock  or 
an  Edward  Fitzgerald  hides  himself  in  a 
careful  seclusion,  like  some  rare  aquatic 
bird  in  a  backwater,  his  work  slowly  be¬ 
comes  manifest,  and  receives  due  recog¬ 
nition  and  honor.  Such  authors  do  not 
enjoy  great  sales,  even  when  they  become 
famous,  but,  in  spite  of  their  opposition 
to  the  temper  of  their  time,  in  spile  of  all 
obstacles  imposed  by  their  own  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  temperament,  they  receive,  in  the 
long  run,  a  fair  measure  of  success.  They 
have  their  hour,  sooner  or  later.  More 
than  that  no  author  of  their  type  could 
have  under  any  form  of  political  govern¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  period  of  history.  They 
should  not,  and,  in  fairness  it  must  be 
said  they  rarely  do,  complain.  They 
know’  that  “  Dieu  paie,”  as  Alphonse 
Karr  said,  “  mais  il  ne  paie  pas  tous  les 
samedis.” 

It  is  the  writers  who  want  to  be  paid 
every  Saturday  upon  whom  democracy 
produces  the  worst  effect.  It  is  not  the 
neglect  of  the  public,  it  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  money  can  be  wheedled  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  puhliq  on  trifling  occa¬ 
sions  that  constitutes  a  danger  to  litera¬ 
ture.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
almost  unmixed  shoddy  now  produced  and 
sold,  and  the  peril  is  that  authors  who  are 


capable  of  doing  better  things  will  be  se¬ 
duced  into  adding  to  this  wretched  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  We  arc 
highly  solicitous  nowadays,  and  it  is  most 
proper  that  we  should  be,  about  adequate 
payment  for  the  literary  worker.  But  as 
long  as  that  payment  is  in  no  sort  of  de¬ 
gree  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  he  produces,  the  question  of  its  scale 
of  payment  must  remain  one  ratherfor  his 
solicitor  than  for  the  critics.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  own  Society  of  Authors,  for 
instance,  tics,  it  appears  to  me,  in  its  con¬ 
stituting  a  sort  of  firm  of  solicitors  acting 
solely  for  literary  clients.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  go  further  than  this,  we  get  into 
difficulties.  The  money  standard  tends  to 
become  the  standard  of  merit.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  public  meeting,  while  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  technical 
writers  was  speaking  for  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession,  one  of  those  purveyors  of  tenth- 
rate  fiction,  who  supply  stories,  as  they 
might  supply  vegetables,  to  a  regular 
market,  was  heard  to  say  with  scorn, 
“  Call  him  an  author?”  “  Why,  yes  !” 
her  neighbor  replied,  “  don’t  you  know 
he  has  written  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so  ?” 
“  Well,’’  said  the  other,  “  I  should  like 
to  know  what  his  sales  are  before  I  al¬ 
lowed  he  was  an  author.” 

It  would  be  highly  inopportune  to  call 
for  a  return  of  the  bond  fide  sales  of  those 
of  our  leading  authors  who  are  not  novel¬ 
ists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  in¬ 
dulgence  to  the  idlest  curiosity  will  ever 
be  conceded.  But  if  such  a  thing  were 
done,  it  would  probably  reveal  some  start¬ 
ling  statistics.  It  would  be  found  that 
many  of  those  whose  names  are  only  next 
to  the  highest  in  public  esteem  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  the  barest  pittance  from 
their  writings,  even  from  those  which  are 
most  commonly  in  the  mouths  of  their 
contemporaries.  To  mention  only  two 
writers,  but  these  of  singular  eminence 
and  prominence,  it  was  not  until  the  later 
years  of  their  lives  that  either  Robert 
Browning  or  Matthew  Arnold  began  to  be 
sure  of  even  a  very  moderate  pecuniary 
return  on  their  books.  The  curious  point 
was  that  both  of  them  achieved  fame  of  a 
wide  and  brilliant  nature  long  before  their 
books  began  to  “  move,”  as  publishers 
call  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  curious  fact  more  surprising 
than  this,  that  ”  Friendship’s  Garland” 
during  many  years  did  not  pass  out  of  one 
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moderate  edition.  This  book,  published 
when  Arnold  was  hiling  the  mouths  of 
men  with  his  paradoxical  utterances,  light¬ 
ed  up  all  through  with  such  wit  and  charm 
of  style  as  can  hardly,  of  its  kind,  be  par¬ 
alleled  in  recent  prose  ;  a  masterpiece,  not 
dealing  with  remote  or  abstruse  question.s, 
but  with  burning  matters  of  the  day — this 
entertaining  and  admirably  modern  vol¬ 
ume  enjoyed  a  sale  which  would  mean  de¬ 
plorable  failuie  in  the  case  of  a  female 
novelist  of  a  perfectly  subterranean  order. 
This  case  could  be  paralleled,  no  doubt, 
by'  a  dozen  others,  equally  striking.  I 
have  just  taken  up  a  volume  of  humor, 
the  production  of  a  “  funny  man”  of  the 
moment,  and  I  see  on  its  title  page  the 
statement  that  it  is  in  its  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  edition.  Of  this  book  1 19,000 
copies  have  been  bought  during  a  space  of 
time  equal  to  that  in  which  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  sold  probably  about  119  copies  of 
“  Friendship’s  Garland.”  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that, 
though  it  may  buy  well,  the  democracy 
buys  wisely'. 

It  is  this  which  makes  me  fear  that,  as 
I  have  said,  the  democratic  spirit  is  intlu-. 
encing  disadvantageously  the  quantity 
rather  than  the  quality  of  good  literature. 
It  seems  to  be  starving  its  best  men,  and 
helping  its  coarsest  Jeshuruns  to  wax  fat. 
The  good  authors  write  as  they  would 
have  written  under  any  circumstances, 
valuing  their  work  for  its  own  sake,  and 
enjoying  that  state  of  happiness  of  which 
Mr.  William  Morris  has  been  speaking, 
“  the  happiness  only  possible  to  artists 
and  thieves.”  But  while  they  produce  in 
this  happy  mood,  the  democracy,  which 
honors  their  names  and  displays  an  inex¬ 
plicable  curiosity  about  their  persons,  is 
gradually  exterminating  them  by  borrow¬ 
ing  their  books  instead  of  buying  them, 
and  so  reducing  them  to  a  level  just  be¬ 
low  the  possibility  of  living  by  pure  litera¬ 
ture.  The  result  is,  as  any  list  of  the 
most  illustrious  living  authors  (not  novel¬ 
ists)  will  suggest,  that  scarcely  a  single 
man  or  woman  of  them  has  lived  by  the 
production  of  books.  An  amiable  poet  of 
the  older  school,  whose  name  is  every¬ 
where  mentioned  with  honor,  used  to  say 
that  he  published  books  instead  of  keeping 
a  carriage,  as  his  fortune  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  afford  both  of  those  luxuries. 
When  we  think  of  the  prizes  which  litera¬ 
ture  occasionally  offered  to  serious  work 


in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  as 
though  there  had  been  a  very  distinct  ret¬ 
rogression  in  this  respect. 

The  novel,  in  short,  tends  more  and 
more  to  become  the  only  professional 
branch  of  literature  ;  and  this  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  because  the  novel  is  the  branch 
which  shelters  the  worst  work.  In  other 
sections  of  pure  letters,  if  work  is  not  in 
any  way  good,  it  is  ca.st  forth  and  no  more 
heard  of.  But  a  novel  may  be  utterly 
silly,  be  condemned  by  every  canon  of 
taste,  be  ignored  by  the  press,  and  yet 
may  enjoy  a  mysterious  success,  pass 
through  tens  of  editions,  and  start  its 
author  on  a  career  which  may  lead  to 
opulence.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  it  is  that  attracts  the  masses  to 
books  of  this  kind.  How  do  they  hear 
of  them  in  the  first  instance  ?  Why  does 
one  vapid  and  lady-like  novel  speed  on  its 
way,  while  eleven  others,  apparently  just 
like  unto  it,  sink  and  disappear?  How  is 
the  public  appetite  for  this  insipidity  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  partiality  of  the 
same  readers  for  stories  by  writers  of  real 
excellence  ?  Why  do  those  who  have 
once  pleased  the  public  continue  to  please 
it,  whatever  lapses  into  carelessness  and 
levity  they  permit  themselves  ?  I  have 
put  these  questions  over  and  over  again  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  observe  and 
take  advantage  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
book-market,  but  they  give  no  intelligible 
reply.  If  the  Sphinx  had  asked  Gildipus 
to  explain  the  position  of  “  Edna  Lyall,” 
he  would  have  had  to  throw  himself  from 
the  rock. 

If  the  novelists,  bad  or  good,  showed 
in  their  work  the  influence  of  democracy, 
they  would  reward  study.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  that  they  do.  The  good 
ones,  from  Mr.  George  Meredith  downward, 
write  to  please  themselves,  in  their  own 
manner,  just  like  as  do  the  poets,  the 
critics,  and  the  historians,  leaving  it  to  the 
crowd  to  take  their  books  or  let  them  lie. 
The  commonplace  ones  write  blindly,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dictates  of  their  ignorance  and 
their  inexperience,  waiting  for  the  chance 
that  the  capricious  public  may  select  a 
favorite  from  their  ranks.  Almost  the 
only  direct  influence  which  the  democracy, 
as  at  present  constituted  in  England,  seems 
to  bring  to  bear  on  novels,  is  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  sphere  of  incident  and  emotion 
within  which  they  may  disport  themselves. 
It  would  be  too  complicated  and  danger- 
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ous  a  question  to  ask  here,  at  the  end  of 
an  article,  whether  that  restriction  is  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad.  The  undeniable 
fact  is  that  whenever  an  English  novelist 
has  risen  to  protest  against  it,  the  weight 
of  the  democracy  has  been  exercised  to 
crush  him.  lie  has  been  voted  “  not 
quite  nice,”  a  phrase  of  hideous  import, 
as  fatal  to  a  modern  writer  as  the  inverted 
thumb  of  a  Roman  matron  was  to  a  gladi¬ 
ator.  But  all  we  want  now  is  a  very 
young  man  strong  enough,  sincere  enough, 
and  popular  enough  to  insist  on  being 
listened  to  when  he  speaks  of  real  things 
— and  perhaps  we  have  found  him. 

One  great  novelist  our  race  has  however 
produced,  who  seems  not  only  to  write 
under  the  influence  of  democracy,  but  to 
be  absolutely  inspired  by  the  democratic 
spirit.  This  is  Mr.  \V.  D.  Howells,  and 
it  is  only  by  admitting  this  isolation  of 
his,  I  think,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  just 
comprehension  of  his  place  in  contem¬ 
porary  literature.  It  is  the  secret  of  his 
extreme  popularity  in  America,  except  in 
a  certain  Europeanized  clique  ;  it  is  the 
secret  of  the  instinctive  dislike  of  him, 
amounting  to  a  blind  hereditary  prejudice, 
which  is  so  widely  felt  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Howells  is  the  most  exotic,  perhaps 
the  only  truly  exotic  writer  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  whom  America  has  produced  ; 
Emerson,  and  the  school  of  Emerson  in  its 
widest  sense,  being  too  self-consciously  in 
revolt  against  the  English  oligarchy,  out 
of  which  they  sprang,  to  be  truly  distin¬ 
guished  from  it.  But  England,  with  its 
aristocratic  traditions  and  codes,  does  not 
seem  to  weigh  with  Mr.  Howells.  His 
books  sirggest  no  rebellion  against,  nor 
subjection  to,  what  simply  does  not  exist 
for  him  or  for  his  readers.  He  is  super¬ 
ficially  irritated  at  European  pretensions, 
but  essentially,  and  when  he  becomes  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  work  as  a  creative  artist,  he 
ignores  everything  but  that  vast  level  of 
middle-class  American  society  out  of  which 
he  sprang,  which  he  faithfully  represents. 


and  which  adores  him.  To  English  read¬ 
ers,  the  novels  of  Mr.  Howells  must  abvajs 
be  something  of  a  puzzle,  even  if  they 
partly  like  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  hate 
them.  But  to  the  average  educated 
American  who  has  not  been  to  Europe, 
these  novels  appear  the  most  deeply  ex¬ 
perienced  and  ripely  sympathetic  product 
of  modern  literature. 

When  we  review  the  whole  field  of 
which  some  slight  outline  has  here  been 
attempted,  we  see  much  that  may  cheer 
and  encourage  us,  and  somethiner,  too, 
that  may  cause  grave  apprehension.  The 
alertness  and  receptivity  of  the  enormous 
crowd  which  a  writer  may  now  hope  to 
address  is  a  pleasant  feature.  The  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  an  idea  without  inducing 
it  to  enter  anybody’s  ears  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  What  was  whispered  in  Lon¬ 
don  yesterday  afternoon  was  known  in 
New  York  this  morning,  and  we  have  the 
comments  of  America  upon  it  with  our 
five  o’clock  tea  to-day.  But  this  is  not 
an  unmixed  benefit,  for  if  an  impression 
is  now  quickly  made,  it  is  as  quickly  lost, 
and  there  is  little  profit  in  seeing  people 
receive  an  idea  which  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  forget.  Moreover,  for  those  who 
write  what  the  millions  read,  there  is 
something  disturbing  and  unwholesome  in 
this  public  roar  that  is  ever  rising  in  their 
ears.  They  ensconce  themselves  in  their 
study,  they  draw  the  curtains,  light  the 
lamp,  and  plunge  into  their  books,  but 
from  the  darkness  outside  comes  that  dis¬ 
tracting  and  agitating  cry  of  the  public 
that  demands  their  presence.  This  is  a 
new  temptation,  and  indicates  a  serious 
danger.  But  the  popular  writers  will  get 
used  to  it,  and  when  they  realize  how  lit¬ 
tle  it  really  means  it  may  cease  to  disturb 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  man  need¬ 
lessly  dishearten  his  brethren  in  this  world 
of  disillusions,  by  losing  faith  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sur\ivat  and  continuance  of  litera¬ 
ture. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  SECOND  IDYL  OF  THEOCRITUS. 
“  Incantations.” 

BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMOND8. 


I. 

One  great  charm  of  the  Sicilian  Idyls 
is  that  they  preserve  for  us  so  many  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  private  life  of  the 
Greeks,  and  fill  thereby  to  some  extent  the 
chasm  in  Greek  literature  made  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  innumerable  comedies. 

In  this  respect  the  Second  Idyl  of 
Theocritus  possesses  a  peculiar  interest. 
It  relates  the  unhappy  termination  of  an 
everyday  romance,  in  which  the  woman 
loved  “  not  wisely  but  too  well,”  while 
the  man — a  Syracusan  lady-killer  of  the 
finest  fashion — played  Lothario’s  part,  and 
walked  away  when  he  was  tired  of  her. 

The  scene  is  a  house  roof  or  open  ter¬ 
race,  perhaps  a  gaiden,  in  the  town  of 
Syracuse.  The  sea  is  visible  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  moon  rides  high  in 
starry  heavens  without  a  flaw  of  cloud. 
Here  Simaetha,  the  abandoned  beauty, 
has  collected  the  necessary  utensils  for  a 
solemn  incantation.  She  is  assisted  by 
her  maid  Thestylis,  confidante  and  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  previous  love  episode.  Si- 
maetha’s  object  is  twofold  :  either  to  draw 
her  faithless  lover,  Delphis,  back  by  magic 
charms  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  make  him 
pine  away  in  misery. 

A  fire  of  charcoal  has  been  heated  in  a 
metal  brazier  ;  and  before  this  stands  the 
instrument  which  I  have  tianslated  “  wheel 
of  the  magic  spells,”  in  my  English  ver¬ 
sion.  The  Greek  name  for  it  was  lynx : 
because  they  used  to  attach  a  bird  called 
the  wryneck,  or  lynx  Torquilla,  to  a  re¬ 
volving  wheel,  hoping  by  means  of  its  ex¬ 
cited  cries  to  lure  the  desired  person  to 
their  dwelling.  In  course  of  time  the 
bird  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  But 
the  wheel  retained  its  name  ;  and  folk 
talked  of  ”  setting  an  lynx  going  against 
so-and-so.”  Simaetha,  in  the  thirtieth 
line  of  the  idyl,  calls  this  wheel  “  the 
brazen  rhombus.” 

While  keeping  this  engine  in  rotation, 
and  continually  addressing  it,  Simaetha 
heaps  various  ingredients  upon  the  coals. 
All  of  them  have  some  symbolical  relation 
to  Delphis  :  meal  to  represent  his  bones. 


laurel  leaves  to  crackle  and  consume  as  he 
is  meant  to  do,  wax  to  melt  like  his  flesh 
in  a  fever-furnace.  The  witches  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  followed  by  those  of  mediaeval 
times,  were  in  the  habit  of  melting  down 
waxen  images  against  the  people  whom 
they  wished  to  waste.  Dolls  of  this  sort 
had  the  name  of  dagyt  (dayvg),  and 
Simaetha  (line  110)  compares  herself  to 
one  of  them. 

Among  the  potent  herbs  which  she  em¬ 
ploys,  we  find  hippomanes.  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  this  by  ‘‘  eoltsbane.”  Nobody 
knows  what  it  was ;  but  the  Greeks 
thought  that  it  maddened  and  attracted 
horses  on  Arcadian  mountains.  The  lexi¬ 
cons  identify  it  with  some  plant  of  the 
spurge  tribe.  The  scholiast  describes  it 
as  having  “  fiuit  like  that  of  the  wild  fig, 
and  dingy  foliage  resembling  a  poppy’s, 
rough  and  thorny.”  Here  as  elsewhere, 
the  uncertainty  about  Greek  botany  is  an¬ 
noying  to  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  in 
literature.  Later  on  in  the  same  idyl 
(line  78)  Simaetha  compares  the  hair  of 
Delphis  to  helichrysus.  We  cannot  point 
to  the  plant  in  question.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  creeping  herb,  like 
moneywort.  Others  prefer  to  recognize 
in  it  that  ivy  of  the  south-lands,  which 
bears  such  beautiful  pale  amber  berries. 

Among  other  things,  Simaetha  casts  a 
fragment  of  the  fringe  from  Delphis’  cloak 
into  the  fire.  This  gives  her  heart  a  stab. 
She  utters  the  only  cry  of  live  affection  in 
the  poem,  while  she  watches  that  last  me¬ 
mento  of  her  lover  shrivel  on  the  coals. 
For  the  rest,  rage  and  thirst  for  revenge 
predominate  in  her  fierce  injured  nature. 

The  tigerish  fury  of  the  woman  is  shown 
in  the  last  threat  she  flings  at  Delphis, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  incantations 
have  been  finished.  She  will  pound  up  a 
venomous  reptile,  and  mix  it  in  some 
potion,  and  take  it  to  him  to  drink  upon 
the  morrow.  Then  suddenly  she  dis¬ 
misses  the  slave  Thestylis,  bidding  her 
take  charmed  unguents  to  be  smeared 
upon  the  doorposts  of  her  lover.  Thes¬ 
tylis  is  told  to  mutter  that  she  is  smearing 
the  bones  of  Delphis.  This  final  touch  of 
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Greek  witchcraft  carries  a  student  of  his¬ 
tory  in  imagination  over  many  tracts  of 
time  to  Milan  in  ihe  seventeenth  century, 
when  scores  of  wretches  were  tortured  and 
done  to  death  as  smcarers  (untori)  of 
plague-substance  on  their  neighbors’  doors. 

All  this  while  the  silence  of  .the  scene, 
in  contrast-  with  the  turbulence  of  Si- 
inaetha’s  fevered  passion,  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  with  subtle  touches  of  suggestion 
by  the  poet  :  the  serenity  of  tranquil 
night,  the  silvery  untroubled  sea,  the  city 
drowned  in  slumber,  save  when  dogs  howl, 
reminding  the  enchantress  that  her  spells 
arc  working,  drawing  Hecate  to  the  cross- 
ways.  At  length  she  is  alone.  Turning 
to  the  moon  in  heaven,  she  pours  foith 
the  story  of  her  love  and  sorrow. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  sacred  pro¬ 
cession  at  the  festival  of  Artemis,  when 
maidens  carried  baskets  to  the  god¬ 
dess,  or  led  wild  beasts  in  leashes — lions, 
leopards,  Libyan  monsters — in  honor  of 
the  patroness  of  savage  creatures.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  one  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  most  successful  early  pictures 
attempted  to  put  this  Syracusan  solemnity 
on  canvas. 

In  an  evil  hour,  Simactha,  yielding  to 
the  prayers  of  an  old  servant,  arrayed  her¬ 
self  in  the  finest  clothes  she  could  find, 
and  sallied  forth  to  see  the  show.  They 
had  not  gone  far  before  her  eyes  fell  on 
two  young  men — Delphis  the  Myndian, 
and  his  comrade,  Eudamnippus.  The 
glistening  skin  of  their  throats  and  breasts 
told  that  they  were  coming  from  the 
wrestling  ground  ;  for  there,  as  Greek 
fashion  was,  athletes  anointed  their  flesh 
with  oil  and  scraped  the  oil  off  with  a 
strigil,  at  the  termination  of  their  exer¬ 
cises.  The  statue  of  the  Apoxyomenos, 
in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  gymnast  performing  this  salubri¬ 
ous  act.  If  we  choose  we  may  imagine 
that  Delphis,  on  that  unlucky  morning, 
was  the  living  image  of  this  noble  remnant 
of  Lysippan  art.  Euripides  called  the 
young  Athenian  athletes  “  breathing 
statues  that  adorn  the  city.” 


At  any  rate,  Simaetha  fell  madly,  irre¬ 
coverably  in  love  with  Delphis  on  the 
spot.  The  language  she  uses  to  describe 
her  passion  might  be  compared  with  sim¬ 
ilar  passages  in  Sappho,  Pindar,  Theognis, 
the  Phaedrus  of  Plato.  These  graphic 
delineations  of  love  at  first  sight  make  us 
understand  why  the  Greeks  so  often  spoke 
of  overwhelming  desire  as  a  disease. 

Prostrated  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
violence  of  her  affection,  she  at  last  sends 
her  maid  for  Delphis.  He  arrives,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  accomplished  rhetorician, 
as  well  as  a  handsome  fellow.  Theocritus, 
without  breaking  the  style  of  his  poem, 
delineates  in  Delphis  what  the  French 
would  call  vn  bel  homme  a  bonnes  fortunes 
— plausible,  subtle,  accustomed  to  success 
in  love,  conceited,  selfish  to  the  core. 

His  speech  throws  interesting  light  upon 
another  detail  of  Greek  manners  :  the 
custom  gallants  had  of  going  in  company 
at  night  to  serenade  their  ladies,  wearing 
wreaths,  and  carrying  symbolic  gifts  of 
apples.  It  was  usual  on  these  occasions 
to  suspend  garlands  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
tied  with  crimson  ribbons,  on  the  door¬ 
posts.  But  sometimes,  if  the  suitor  was 
forlorn,  he  lay  all  night  across  the  thresh¬ 
old  ;  and  sometimes,  if  he  was  insolent, 
he  woirld  break  into  the  charmer’s  house 
with  axe  in  hand  and  flaring  torches. 
Alcibiades  at  Athens  won  notoriety  by 
frequent  exploits  of  the  latter  kind. 

We  need  not  follow  the  progress  and 
the  termination  of  Simaetha’s  romance. 
The  tale  is  told  with  simplicity,  directness, 
and  a  touch  of  pathos. 

In  the  English  version  I  have  tried,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible,  to  reproduce  the 
rhythms  of  the  original,  feeling  that 
though  our  prosody  does  not  lend  itself 
with  ease  to  the  hexameter,  more  is  gained 
than  lost  by  adhering  to  the  measure  of 
the  Greek.  In  one  or  two  instances  I 
have  adopted  a  turn  of  expression  from 
Mr.  Lang’s  prose  translation,  as  where  I 
render  the  word  xystis  (a  trailing  robe 
worn  by  Greek  women  on  ceremonial  oc¬ 
casions)  by  “  holiday  mantle.” 


II. 

Where  are  the  laurel  leaves  ?  Come,  Thestylis  !  where  are  the  love  charms  ? 
Wreathe  me  the  brazen  bowl  with  crimson  fillets  of  lamb’s  wool  ; 

So  shall  I  bind  to  my  will  that  man,  my  beloved,  who  afflicts  me. 

Twelve  long  days  have  passed,  and  he  hath  not  come  to  my  homestead, 

Doth  not  know  if  I  died  or  am  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
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llatli  not  knocked  at  the  door  ;  oh,  heaitless  !  Certainly  elsewhere 
Love  hath  wafted  his  soul  feather-winged,  and  the  queen  Aphrodite. 

I  on  the  morrow  will  go  to  the  wrestling-ground  that  he  haunteth. 

Meet  with  him  face  to  face,  and  load  him  there  with  reproaches. 

But  for  the  nonce  mean  I  to  bind  him  with  runes  :  and,  Selene, 

Shine  thou  fair  in  the  heavens  ;  for  to  thee  will  I  chant  through  the  silence. 
Calling  on  Hecate  too,  hell’s  queen,  who  maketh  ^o  tremble 
Kven  the  hounds  as  she  goes  through  the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the  black  blood. 
Hail,  Hecate,  dread  dame  !  to  the  end  be  thou  my  assistant. 

Making  my  medicines  work  no  less  than  the  philtre  of  Circe, 

Or  Medea’s  charms,  or  yellow-haired  Perimedij’s. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Lo,  the  barley  grains  pine  first  in  the  fire  !  With  a  full  hand 

Cast  on,  Thestylis  !  Where,  fond  maid,  are  thy  wandering  wits  flown  ? 

Even  to  thee,  unto  thee,  am  I  turned  to  a  scorn  and  a  hissing  ? 

Cast  on,  crying  the  while,  “  'tis  the  bones  of  Delphis  I  scatter  !” 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Delphis  hath  hurt  me  ;  and  I  ’gainst  Delphis  am  burning  the  laurel  : 

Yea,  as  the  singed  leaves  shrink  and  crackle,  caught  by  the  fierce  flame. 

Burst  in  a  sudden  blaze,  die  down,  and  we  see  not  a  cinder. 

So  likewise  may  the  flesh  of  Delphis  waste  in  the  burning. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

E’en  as  I  melt  this  wax  with  the  might  of  the  god  to  a.ssist  me. 

So  let  Myndian  Delphis  in  love’s  flame  speedily  languish  ; 

And  as  the  brazen  orb  whirls,  so  by  the  queen  Aphrodite 
Spellbound  may  he  revolve  and  whirl  at  the  door  of  my  dwelling. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Now  will  1  offer  husks  !  But,  Artemis,  thou  the  unyielding 
Heart  of  hell  canst  move  and  aught  that  is  more  adamantine  ! 

Thestylis,  hark  :  to  our  spells  the  whelps  in  the  city  are  baying  ! 

There  where  the  three  ways  meet.  She  stands  :  quick,  clash  with  the  cymbals  ! 
W’heel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Hushed  is  the  deep  broad  sea,  and  hushed  are  the  winds  of  the  heavens  ; 

But  never  hushed  in  my  heart  is  love’s  ache  e’en  for  an  instant  : 

Nay,  I  am  all  on  fire  for  him,  for  the  lover  who  left  me. 

Ah,  poor  me  !  not  a  wife,  but  an  outcast,  reft  of  my  maidhood. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Thrice  libation  I  pour,  and  thrice,  queen,  utter  the  love-weird  : 

Be  it  a  girl  who  sleeps  at  his  side,  or  a  man  peradventurc. 

May  he  as  quite  forget  as  Theseus  once,  so  the  tale  goes. 

Quite  in  Dia  forgot  his  beautiful-haired  Ariadne. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  sjiclls,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

Cnltsbane — here  is  the  weed,  it  is  grown  in  Arcady — maddens 
Fleet-foot  marcs  on  the  hills,  and  the  hot-veined  fiery  stallions  : 

Like  unto  them  may  I  see  mad  Delphis  drawn  to  my  dwelling. 

Like  to  a  madman  speed,  lured  forth  from  the  sunny  palajstra. 

Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

This  fiinge  Delphis  dropped,  it  fell  on  a  time  from  his  mantle  : 

1  now  tear  it  to  shreds,  and  cast  them  away  to  the  fierce  flame. 

Woe,  woe,  torturing  Love  !  Why,  sucking  the  life  from  my  entrails. 
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Dost  thou  c]in<;  like  a  leech  of  the  mere,  and  drain  me  of  heart’s  blood  ? 
Wheel  of  the  magic  spells,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  dwelling. 

L  >,  I  will  crush  thee  an  eft,  bring  thee  banc  to  drink  on  the  morrow. 

Thcstylis,  up,  take  now  these  herbs,  and  see  that  you  smear  them. 

Smear  their  juices  well  on  the  jambs  of  his  door  :  on  the  door  where 
E’en  till  now  I  am  hung,  and  he  recks  nought  of  my  anguish. 

Spit,  as  you  smear,  and  say  “  ’Tis  the  bones  of  Delphis  I’m  smearing.” 

Now  that  at  length  I’m  alone,  where  shall  I  begin  with  the  love-dirge  ?  \ 
Where  shall  I  take  up  the  tale  ?  Who  brought  my  soul  to  this  sorrow  ? 
Came  one  morn  by  our  way  the  basket-bearer  Anaxo, 

Travelling  toward  the  grove  of  Artemis  ;  many  the  wild-beast 
She  had  ranged  for  the  show,  and  a  lioness  was  there  among  them. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selenb. 

Then  the  Thracian  slave  of  Thcucharidas — she  was  my  nurse. 

Neighbor  of  ours,  now  dead — with  prayers  implored  and  besought  me, 

“  Would  I  not  see  the  show  ?”  But  I  the  unlucky,  the  hapless. 

Joined  with  her  and  went,  wrapped  round  with  a  tunic  of  fine  thread. 

Over  which  I  had  thrown  Clearista’s  holiday  mantle. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selenii. 

Scarce  had  we  reached  the  midpoint  of  the  road  by  the  dwelling  of  Lycon, 
Delphis  when  I  beheld  with  Eudamnippus  advancing  : 

Blonder  of  cheek  and  chin  were  the  youths  than  yellowing  ivy. 

Yea,  and  their  breasts  far  brighter  of  sheen  than  thou,  O  Selenii  ; 

Showing  they  just  had  come  from  the  noble  toil  of  the  wrestlers. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selenii. 

I,  when  I  saw,  how  I  raged,  how  the  flame  took  hold  of  my  bosom. 
Burned  my  love-lost  heart  !  My  beauty  waned,  and  no  longer 
Watched  I  the  pomp  as  it  passed  ;  nor  how  I  returned  to  my  homestead 
Knew  I,  for  some  fell  bane,  some  parching  disease  had  undone  me  : 

Ten  days,  stretched  on  my  bed,  and  ten  nights  dwelt  I  in  anguish. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selenii. 

Often  the  bloom  of  my  flesh  grew  dry  and  yellow  as  dye-wood  ; 

Yea,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head  fell  off,  and  of  all  that  I  once  was 
Nought  but  skin  was  left  and  bones  ;  and  to  whom  did  I  not  turn, 

Whose  roof  left  I  unsought  where  an  old  crone  chanted  a  love-charm  ? 

Still  no  solace  I  found,  and  time  sped  ever  a-tlying. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

So  at  the  last  to  the  maid  I  told  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  : 

‘‘  Thcstylis,  up,  and  bestir  thee,  seek  out  some  cure  of  my  heartache  ! 

Soul  and  body  am  I  in  the  hands  of  the  Myndian  :  hie  thee. 

Watch  by  the  wrestling-ground  of  Timagetus,  the  athlete  ; 

For  it  is  there  that  he  haunts,  and  there  he  delighteth  to  linger.” 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selenii. 

“  There,  shouldst  thou  find  him  alone,  draw  near  and  silently  beckon  : 
Say,  ‘  Simaetha  demands  thee  !  ’  and  lead  him  back  to  my  dwelling.” 
Thus  spake  I,  and  the  maid  went  forth,  and  brought  me  the  shining 
Bright  limbed  Delphis  home  ;  but  I,  when  I  heard  on  the  threshold 
How  with  footfa'l  light  he  crossed  and  went  through  the  doorway. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 
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Colder  than  snow  I  became  in  heart  and  marrow,  my  forehead 
Poured  down  sweat  like  dews  that  drip  from  the  wings  of  the  south-wind, 
Nor  could  I  utter  a  word  ;  nay,  less  than  children  cslumber 
Drowsily  murmur  in  dreams  as  they  turn  to  the  mother  above  them. 

But  like  an  image  of  wax  my  fair  form  stiffened  and  shuddered. 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

He,  when  he  saw  me,  the  loveless,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  floor, 
Took  his  seat  on  the  bed,  and  spake,  as  he  settled  himself  there  : 

“  Verily  thou  hast  outrun  me,  Simaetha,  no  less  than  I  lately 
Racing  outran  in  the  course,  as  it  happed,  our  lovely  Philiniis, 

Calling  me  thus  to  thy  roof,  or  e’er  I  appeared  of  my  own  will.” 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

“  For  of  a  truth  I  had  come  ;  by  sweet  Love,  yea  I  was  coming. 

Joined  with  a  pair  of  frends,  or  three  peradventure,  at  nightfall. 

Carrying  hid  in  my  heart  the  apples  of  young  Dionysus, 

Poplar  twined  on  my  head,  to  Herakles  holy,  the  white  bough. 

Twisted  around  all  ways  with  bands  of  glistening  purple.” 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

“  Had  you  received  me,  they  would  have  taken  it  kindly  ;  for  I  too. 
Famed  am  I  for  speed  and  beauty  mid  all  my  companions  ; 

Happy  enough  had  I  been,  had  I  kissed  thee  but  once  on  thy  fair  mouth  : 
Still  had  ye  thrust  me  forth,  had  the  house-door  haply  been  bolted. 

Then  by  my  honor  should  axe  and  torch  have  broken  upon  you.” 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

“  Now,  as  it  seems,  I  first  owe  thanks  to  the  Cyprian  goddess  : 

After  the  Cyprian  thou  hast  caught  my  heart  from  the  burning. 

Lady,  by  bringing  me  here,  inviting  me  thus  to  thy  dwelling. 
Half-consumed  as  I  am  :  for  verily  Love,  when  he  listeth. 

Kindles  a  blaze  more  fierce  than  Lipara’s  lord  Hephaistos.” 

Think  on  my  love,  and  think  whence  it  came,  thou  Lady  Selene. 

“  He  with  his  madness  dire  will  scare  the  maid  from  her  chamber. 

Yea,  and  the  bride  who  leaves  the  bride-bed  warm  with  the  husband.” 

So  he  spake,  and  I,  who  was  all  too  lightly  persuaded. 

Placed  my  hand  on  his  hand,  and  drew  him  down  on  the  bed-clothes  ; 
There  in  a  moment  flesh  from  flesh  took  warmth,  and  our  faces 
Glowed  with  a  flush  more  deep,  and  we  murmured  soft  in  the  silence. 
Well,  to  be  brief  with  my  tale,  nor  tire  thee.  Lady  Selene, 

Love’s  last  rites  were  fulfilled,  and  both  of  us  blent  in  our  yearning. 
Faultless  was  I  in  his  sight  till  yesterday  only,  and  faultless 
Was  he  in  mine  likewise  :  but  now  all’s  changed,  for  Philista’s 
Mother,  my  flute  girl’s,  came — the  mother  she  is  of  Melixo — 

Early  to  day  just  when  the  steeds  of  the  sun  were  ascending. 

Heavenward  drawing  the  Dawn  rose-armed  from  the  river  of  Ocean  ; 

Much  had  she  to  relate,  but  this  was  the  pith  of  it  :  Delphis 
Loves  ;  be  it  girl  or  boy  for  whom  he  pines  in  his  passion. 

Surely  she  could  not  say  ;  thus  much,  however,  that  always 
Quaffed  he  the  unmixed  wine  of  Love,  and  at  last  in  a  rapture 
Hurried  amain,  as  he  said,  to  set  wreaths  on  the  doors  of  his  darling. 

This  from  my  guest  I  learned,  and  what  she  told  is  the  pure  truth  ; 

Twice  or  thrice  in  a  day  was  he  wont  to  come  to  my  dwelling, 

Yea,  and  he  oft  with  me  would  leave  his  Dorian  oil-flask  : 

Now  twelve  days  have  elapsed  since  I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  him  only  : 
Some  new  joy  hath  he  found,  and  I  am  as  though  I  had  ne’er  been. 
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Well  then  !  These  strong  charms  shall  bind  him  ;  and  if  he  persist  in 
Hurting  my  heait,  by  the  Fates,  he  shall  knock  at  the  portal  of  Hades  ! 

Such  are  the  evil  drugs  I  store  in  a  casket  against  him, 

Learned  in  their  use,  dread  queen,  through  the  rede  of  a  Syrian  stranger. 

Nay,  turn  thou  thy  steeds  in  the  joy  of  thy  soul  to  the  ocean, 

Lady  revered  !  my  pain  I  will  bear,  as  I  vowed  to  endure  it. 

Farewell,  Queen  of  the  heavens,  in  the  sheen  of  thy  splendor,  and  farewell. 

All  ye  lesser  stars  that  follow  the  wheels  of  the  still  Night ! 

— Fortnightly  Rivieir. 


THE  STORY  OF  BI.4NCA  CAPPELLO. 

BY  H.  SCIIUTZ  WILSON. 


The  Italian  novella  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  not  merely  a  work  of  art-inven¬ 
tion.  It  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
more  complex  and  profound  productions 
which  have  distinguished  literature  in 
those  later  days  in  which  the  novel  at¬ 
tained  to  its  fullest  art  development.  The 
old  novella  wafi  usually  a  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  of  actual  events  which 
were  connected  with  the  romance  of  ad¬ 
venture,  of  tragedy,  or  of  crime.  Many 
of  these  novelle,  or  old  stories,  are  still 
extant,  and  are  written  in  more  or  less 
choice  Italian.  In  the  objective  day  in 
which  the  drama  most  vitally  flourished, 
and  in  which  it  had  its  deepest  interest 
and  most  effective  influence,  many  of 
these  Italian  novelle  were  translated  into 
French  and  English,  and  so  became  known 
to  the  dramatists  of  England  in  “the 
spacious  time  of  great  Elizabeth.”  Web¬ 
ster  used  the  story  of  Vittoria  Accorom- 
boni,  and  also  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Amalfi.  Shakespeare  created  his  Othello 
out  of  Giraldi  Cinthio’s  narrative  of  the 
Moor  of  Venice.  Thomas  Middleton,  in 
his  Women  Beware  Women,  printed  in 
1657,  showed  that  he  possessed  a  rough 
ac(]uaintance  with  Bianca’s  story. 

Italy,  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  with 
Spain  and  France  struggling  for  supremacy 
in  a  land  divided  into  many  principalities, 
and  torn  by  internal  dissensions — Italy, 
with  a  profoundly  immoral  Church,  and  a 
deeply  depraved  nobility  and  sovereignty 
— was  the  scene  of  many  of  those  teirible 
tragical  occurrences  whjch  afford  strong 
motives  to  the  tragic  dramatist,  and  which 
present  subjects  for  the  morbid  pathology 
of  history.  Passions  were  fierce  and  re¬ 
venge  was  ruthless  ;  prince  and  biavo  mur¬ 


dered  without  hesitation  or  remorse  ; 
poison  and  the  dagger  were  the  ultimate 
arbitrament ;  and,  as  was  but  natural,  the 
land  and  time  produced  infra  human  hero¬ 
ines — women  with  the  fatal  gift  of  demonic 
beauty,  with  all  the  cunning  of  conscience¬ 
less  intellect  ;  women  who  stirred  madden¬ 
ing  passion,  and  who  revelled  in  remorse¬ 
less  crime.  Take,  as  a  few  instances  of 
these  Italian  criminal  dramas,  the  cases  of 
the  Signora  di  Monza,  of  Virginia  Maria 
di  Leyva,  of  Lucrezla  Buonvisi,  of  the 
Sister  Umilia,  with  her  unholy  loves  and 
murders  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Chlara  ;  of 
the  Cenci,  of  the  Massimi,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Palljano,  of  Vittoria  Accoromboni,  and 
of  Bianca  Cappello. 

This  last  story,  which  is  less  known  and 
less  clear  than  some  of  the  others,  I  now 
propose  to  try  to  tell.  It  is  dillicult  to 
get  at  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fair  Bianca,  because  dark 
deeds  of  violence  and  of  fraud,  when  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  golden  shadow  projected 
by  the  throne,  are  but  timidly  recorded, 
and  never  by  contemporary  annalists,  who 
are  often  but  imperfectly  informed,  and 
who  always  dread  the  displeasure  of  dan¬ 
gerous  princes,  and  fear  the  vengeance  of 
the  powerful.  It  is  not  easy  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  the  facts  that  can  now  be  known 
in  connection  with  the  sons  of  Cosimo  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  and  with  that  house’s 
most  renowned,  if  most  infamous.  Grand 
Duchess,  a  woman  at  once  so  charming 
and  so  wicked  ;  but  still,  to  honest  labor, 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  much,  and  con¬ 
jectural  insight  can  paint  some  not  quite 
unsatisfactory  picture  which  shall  be,  at 
least,  imaginatively  consistent  and  true. 
We  must  walk  warily,  and  yet  flimly, 
among  the  conflicting  and  imperfect  rec- 
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ords  of  historians,  as  we  try  to  image  to 
ourselves  the  life  and  times — for  they  be¬ 
long  with  more  than  usual  closeness  to 
each  other — of  Bianca  Cappello. 

Among  the  old  houses,  the  case  vecckie, 
of  Venice  was  that  of  Cappello.  Saltini 
finds  that  the  first  recorded  member  of  the 
family  was  one  Marino  Cappello,  who  lived 
in  Venice  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
race  would  seem  in  Venice  to  have  been 
wealthy,  to  have  served  the  State  with 
credit,  and  to  have  been  not  undistin¬ 
guished  in  aits  and  arms.  One  of  the 
family  was  a  member  of  the  Consiglio 
Maggiore  in  1297  ;  but  the  Cappelli  had 
never  given  a  doge  to  Venice.  Of  this 
prosperous  race  was  born,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1519,  il  magnijico  Signor  Bar¬ 
tolommeo  Cappello,  whose  mother  was  a 
Pisani.  Bartolommeo  would  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  capacity,  but 
was  rather  a  fortunate  and  dignified  medi¬ 
ocrity.  In  1544  he  married  Pellegrina 
d’Ippolito  Morosini,  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  with  a  large  dowry,  and  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  which  had  given  to  Ven¬ 
ice  doges  and  cardinals.  It  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  marriage  for  the  magnificent  Bar¬ 
tolommeo.  From  this  union  sprang  two 
children — Vettore,  a  boy,  born  on  the 
18th  of  August  1547,  and  Bianca,  a  girl, 
born  about  a  year  later.  The  dignified,  if 
commonplace  Bartolommeo  and  the  gentle 
and  lovely  Pellegrina  had  therefore  been 
married  about  three  years  before  they 
were  blessed  with  children.  The  little 
girl  was  a  child  of  quite  distinctive  loveli¬ 
ness,  of  singular  vivacity,  gifted  with  a 
strong  will,  and  with  individual  force  of 
character — qualities  which  characterized 
her  girlhood  and,  indeed,  her  whole  after¬ 
life.  Her  education  was,  no  doubt,  the 
education  common  in  that  day  to  the 
daughters  of  noble  Venetian  families  ;  and 
between  mother  and  daughter  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  strong  and  tender  attachment — a 
thing  not  quite  so  common  in  Venice  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  after-life,  when 
powerful,  wicked,  and  unhappy,  Bianca 
always  spoke  of  her  mother  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  of  the  most 
vivid  regret  ;  but,  when  about  ten  years 
of  age,  Bianca  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  lose  this  loved  and  loving  mother,  a 
loss  which  probably  had  great  influence 
upon  her  future  fate  and  fortunes.  Her 
father,  the  magnifico  Signor  Bartolommeo, 
gave  Bianca  a  step-mother,  by  marrying. 
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in  1559,  Lucrezia  di  Girolomo  Grimani, 
widow  of  Andrea  Contarini.  She  was  the 
niece  of  a  doge,  and  sister  of  Giovanni, 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  This,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  was  another  cood 
match  for  Bartolommeo.  The  lady  was 
no  longer  young,  nor  was  she  renowned 
for  charm.  She  is  said  to  have  been  di 
cattivo  cuore — bad-hearted  ;  but  to  her,  as 
step-nmther.  was  entrusted  the  young,  the 
lovely  and  lively  Bianca.  The  choice  was 
unfortunate,  since  step-mother  and  step¬ 
daughter  could  not  and  did  not  agree. 
The  position  was  difficult,  and  there  was 
no  possible  sympathy  or  affection  between 
the  two  women.  The  unmarried  girls  of 
a  noble  Venetian  family  were,  in  those 
days,  brought  up  in  almost  Oriental  seclu¬ 
sion  ;  and  their  lives  must  have  been  woe¬ 
fully  dreary  and  full  of  ennui.  The  case 
must  have  been  worse  than  common  where 
a  tyrannical  step-mother  attempted  to 
coerce  and  constrain  a  high-spirited  step¬ 
daughter.  Such  a  step-daughter  would 
become  an  adept  in  intrigue  and  in  decep¬ 
tion.  The  natural  desires  of  youth  could 
only  obtain  some  sort  of  gratification  by 
the  exercise  of  adroit  cunning  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  diplomacy.  Bianca  was  clearly 
being  trained  in  a  very  bad  school  of 
morals. 

When  the  girl  was  about  fifteen,  she 
was  already  designated  as  un  portento  di 
bellezza — a  miracle  of  beauty  ;  and  her 
persona!  appearance  is  described  in  a  way 
which  seems  like  an  attempt  to  depict  an 
ideal  through  the  description  of  a  living 
person.  Special  mention  is  made  of  sul 
mento  una  gentile  fossetta,  of  a  delicious 
dimple  in  her  chin.  She  was  of  middle 
stature,  softly  rounded  as  a  Hebe  in  her 
graceful  shape.  Her  hair  was  light,  dark¬ 
ening  to  a  golden,  chestnut.  Her  large, 
victorious  eyes  were  di  una  tinta  scura 
color  del  mare  ;  and  her  forehead  was  of 
serene  width  and  space.  She  was  daz- 
zlingly  fair  of  complexion,  with  just  a 
touch  of  rose-bloom  in  the  tenderly 
rounded  cheek.  The  nose  was  subtly 
modelled,  the  mouth  beautiful  in  detail. 
Her  hands  and  feet"  were  delicate  and 
small.  She  expressed  grace,  dignity, 
charm,  passion  ;  and  yet  was  effluent  of  a 
certain  power  of  clear  intelligence  and  of 
distinct  will. 

Were  there  already  hints,  discernible 
by  the  discerning,  of  what  her  character 
might  become  when  moulded  by  circum- 
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stance  ?  Still,  to  look  at,  she  was  a  poet’s 
beauty,  and  possessed  a  rare  fascination. 
We  have  attained  some  glimpses  of  the 
physiognomy  of  her  figure  and  her  per¬ 
sonality.  The  child  of  her  land  and  cf 
her  time,  her  worst  qualities  would  be  en¬ 
gendered  and  also  developed  by  the  facts 
of  her  early  life  in  Venice,  and  it  would 
go  hard  but  she  should  better  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  Many  witch-women  have  combined 
the  outside  of  an  angel  with  a  demon 
within  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  snow  upon 
the  surface  of  Bianca’s  radiant  youth, 
there  was,  beneath  that,  a  volcano  hidden 
only  from  observation  by  the  veneer  of 
hypocrisy  taught  to  her  by  the  duenna 
and  the  piiest.  Both  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  inodesty  of  her  repressed  youth  con¬ 
cealed  daring  passion  and  lawless  am¬ 
bition  ;  and  Bianca  was  ready  to  risk  all 
breach  of  custom  in  order  to  essay  the 
longed-for  life  of  passion,  of  emotion,  of 
excitement,  and  of  change.  The  house  of 
her  father,  and  of  her  step-mother,  could 
not  hold  her  when  the  fairy  prince — were 
he  a  real  or  a  sham  one — should  come, 
and  should  call  to  her.  Meanwhile,  a 
crisis  in  her  early  life  was  impending,  and 
her  fate  was  waiting  for  her — in  the  next 
street.  The  palace  of  the  magnifico  Bar¬ 
tolommeo  Cappello  in  Venice  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Storto.  Almost 
opposite  to  this  house  stood  another  grand 
and  antique  palace,  which  was  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Florentine  bankers,  Sal- 
viati.  The  manager  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  director  of  this  V^enetian  branch  of 
the  illustrious  bank  was  Giovan  Battista 
Buonaventuri,  a  man  of  mature  years,  of 
integrity,  ability,  and  dignity,  lie  lived 
in  the  Salviati  palace,  and  had  with  and 
under  him  his  nephew  Piero,  son  of  Ser 
Zanobi  Buonaventuri,  a  notary,  and  can. 
celliere  della  Mercamia  at  Florence.  Piero 
was  born  in  Florence  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1539.  He  was  handsome,  showy,  vain, 
and  light  of  character.  Era  sempre  a 
caccia  di  galanti  avventure  ;  he  was  always 
seeking  love  adventures — a  pursuit  which, 
in  the  Venice  of  his  day,  in  which  there 
were  great  license  of  love  and  also  great 
freedom  of  assassination,  was  dangerous 
as  well  as  diverting.  He  was  commonly 
taken  to  be  a  son  of  the  great  house  of 
Salviati — a  supposition  which  he  gladly 
favored  ;  che  egli,  ambizioso  com’  era, 
lasciava  credere  volentieri. 

One  day  this  gallant  young  banker’s 


clerk  saw  Bianca  at  a  window  in  the  sec- 
ondo  piano  of  her  father’s  house.  Piero 
knew  well  who  Bianca  was  ;  she  took 
him  to  be  one  of  the  sons  of  Salviati. 
Piero  also  knew  well  that  Bartolommeo 
Cappello  would  have  slain  his  daughter 
with  his  own  hand  rather  than  give  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  he  resulted  to  a 
clandestine  correspondence.  The  lovers 
discoursed  with  speaking  eyes  and  kind¬ 
ling  cheeks,  until  an  interview  could  be 
arranged.  This  w’as  not  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  manage — but  it  was  managed. 
At  this  particular  time  her  step  mother 
had  fallen  ill,  so  that  surveillance  had  be¬ 
come  somewhat  slack.  Bianca  had  a  com¬ 
posure  of  mind  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  was  beyond  her  years,  and  she  had 
to  the  full  the  Italian  genius  for  intrigue. 
She  was  solitary  and  sad,  and  her  girlish 
fancy  saw  in  the  young  Salviati  (as  she 
then  took  him  to  be)  her  first  lover.  Piero 
obtained  an  interview,  and  the  young 
lovers  exchanged  vows  and  rings.  Inter¬ 
views  became  frequent.  Piero’s  uncle 
favored  the  adventure,  and  Bianca  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  corrupting  her  father’s  people. 
She  gained  over  to  her  ends  Giovanna,  the 
matron  of  the  house,  her  daughter  Maria, 
and  Marietta,  wife  of  the  gondolier  of  the 
Palazzo  Cappello.  For  months  the  lovers 
indulged  in  stolen  assignations,  which  were 
never  detected,  and  they  would  seem  to 
have  met  indifferently  at  the  houses  of  the 
father  of  the  lady  and  the  uncle  of  the 
lover.  Gradually  the  knowledge  came  to 
Bianca  that  Piero  was  not  a  Salviati,  but 
merely  a  Buonaventuri.  At  first  the  shock 
to  her  Venetian  patrician  pride  was  great  ; 
but  she  really  loved  Piero,  and  the  amour 
had  gone  too  far  to  enable  her  to  retreat, 
even  if  she  had  wanted  to  do  so. 

Love  was  precipitated  into  flight  and 
marriage  by  a  singular  little  incident. 

When  Bianca  went  to  visit  her  happy 
lover  in  the  Salviati  palace,  she  left  half 
open  a  little  side  door  in  her  father’s 
house,  and  through  this  door  she  re-en¬ 
tered  her  home  in  silence  and  in  secrecy. 
One  night,  or  early  morning,  a  friend  of 
Cappello  passed  by  the  house,  and  saw 
this  door  standing  ajar.  Fearing  thieves, 
the  friend  shut  the  door,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  magnifico 
Bartolommeo.  Bianca  assumed,  in  her 
dread,  that  all  would  be  discovered  ;  and, 
afraid  to  return  to  her  father’s  roof,  she 
went  back  to  the  house  of  her  lover. 
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November  1563,  the  terrified  lovers  quitted 
Venice  in  hurried  flight.  Bianca  took 
with  her  some  money  and  jewels,  and  the 
uncle  probably  assisted  Piero.  They  trav¬ 
elled  rapidly  by  way  of  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Pistoia,  reached  Florence  in  safety  ;  and 
went  straight,  as  uninvited  guests,  to  the 
house  of  Piero’s  parents,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  close  to  the 
great  church  of  San  Marco  ;  in  which 
Bianca  and  Piero  were  married,  12th  of 
December  1563.  Meanwhile,  the  flight 
of  the  lovers  had,  of  course,  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Venice.  The  magnifico  Bartolom¬ 
meo  Cappello  raged  as  violently,  and  as 
vainly,  as  did  a  certain  Signor  Brabantio 
on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  ;  but  in 
neither  case  could  the  results  of  love  and 
marriage  be  undone. 

All  Italy  resounded  with  the  adventure. 
The  romantic  mhalliance  occupied  all 
tongues,  and  in  Venice  patrician  indigna¬ 
tion  was  deeply  stirred.  The  orgoglio 
tuperbo  di  que’  nobili  veneziani  supported 
the  father  with  great  sympathy  from  all 
nobles,  friends,  and  relatives,  lie  at  once 
presented  a  querela,  a  complaint,  to  the 
great  Consiglio  de'  Died,  in  which  he 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  scelerati  e  perfidi 
who  had  so  basely  stolen  from  him  his 
unica  jigliuola  di  eta  di  anni  X  VI  in 
drca.  He  inveighs  against  the  most 
wicked  Piero  Buonaventuri  and  his  help¬ 
ful  uncle,  and  implores  the  Council  of  Ten 
to  make  such  a  demonstration  as  shall  be 
an  esempio  al  mondo  (an  example  to  the 
world).  He  writes  “  not  without  tears.” 

The  Council  decided  that  the  petition 
of  the  nobil  onto  metser  Bartolommeo  Cap¬ 
pello  should  be  referred  to  the  clarissimi 
Avogadori — that  is,  to  their  department 
of  police.  The  uncle  of  Piero,  and  those 
unfortunate  accomplices  of  Bianca,  whom 
she  had  influenced  and  corrupted,  were  at 
once  imprisoned. 

Florence  and  Venice  were  then  on 
friendly  terms.  We  find  the  envoy  of 
Florence,  Signor  Cosimo  Baitoli,  reporting 
the  case  to  his  Prince  ;  and  the  Venetian 
Republic  no  doubt  addressed  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
because  the  Duke,  or  his  son  Francesco, 
at  first  proposed  to  imprison  Piero  and  to 
place  Bianca  in  a  convent.  Thereupon 
the  beautiful  Bianca  urged  her  pretty 
plea,  that  what  she  had  done  had  been 
done  under  the  strong  impulse  of  youthful 


was  love  leading  to  marriage  ;  that  she 
had  had  an  unhappy  home,  a  careless 
father,  and  a  harsh  step-mother  ;  and  that 
she  had  so  loved  her  Piero.  The  married 
couple  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  house  of  Ser  Zanobi,  a  step  partly 
taken  in  order  to  secure  Piero  from  Vene¬ 
tian  daggers  which  might  have  reached  as 
far  as  Florence. 

In  following  the  foitunes  of  the  fair 
Bianca  we  often  find  ourselves  upon  the 
debatable  ground  which  is  claimed  by 
romance  as  well  as  history,  and  different 
writers  present  different  pictures  of  her 
early  life  in  Florence.  Some  writers  rep¬ 
resent  that  the  Venetian  lady  had  entered 
upon  a  life  of  abject  poverty — that  the 
one  female  servant  of  her  father-in-law 
was  dismissed,  and  that  Bianca  herself 
had  to  do  the  “  meanest  chares,”  and  to 
discharge  all  domestic  drudgery  ;  while 
others  paint  the  household  of  Piero’s 
father  as  indeed  modest,  but  not  indigent. 
It  seems  clear  that  Bianca  had  sacrificed 
much  for  her  love,  and  that  the  small 
dwelling  of  the  Florentine  notary  must,  at 
best,  have  been  poor  and  mean  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  splendor  of  the  Palazzo 
Cappello.  Of  course,  her  angry  father 
paid  no  dowry  to  his  fugitive  child,  and 
Piero  had  no  fortune.  The  young  pair 
had  only  such  money  and  jewels  as  Bianca 
had  been  able  to  takeaway  with  her.  By 
his  marriage  Piero  had  forfeited  a  secure 
existence  in  the  bank  of  Salviati,  nor  did 
he  find  any  immediate  prospect  of  earning 
in  Florence.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  pauper, 
supported,  as  also  was  his  wife,  by  his 
parents,  while  his  needs  were  as  groat  as 
his  vanity.  Light,  trivial,  ambitious  and 
unprincipled,  boastful  and  arrogant,  Piero 
became  discontented,  and  began  to  con¬ 
template  the  possibility  of  ducal  favor  and 
protection,  to  be  obtained  by  means  of 
his  lovely  wife.  One  day  the  heir-appar¬ 
ent,  Prince  F'rancesco,  rode  by  the  house 
in  which  Bianca  lived,  and  chanced  to  see 
the  beauty  at  a  window.  The  Duke  con¬ 
ceived  a  passion  for  the  lovely  young 
Venetian,  and  Bianca  was  soon  exposed  to 
temptation.  Everything  was  in  favor  of 
the  Prince  and  against  Bianca.  Francesco 
soon  found  panders.  The  Spaniard  Mon- 
dragone,  and  his  wife,  invited  Bianca  to 
their  house,  and  there  arranged  a  meeting 
between  the  lady  and  the  Prince.  At 
first  Bianca  repulsed  his  passion,  but  im- 
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plored  his  pity.  Francesco’s  love  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  showered  emoluments  and 
employments  upon  Piero.  The  wedded 
pair  moved  to  a  fine  house  near  the  ducat 
palace.  The  favorite  of  Francesco  be¬ 
came  insolent,  rapacious,  haughty,  licen¬ 
tious.  He  was  unfailliful  to  his  fair  wife, 
and  he  became  generally  hated.  Power, 
wealth,  position  were  his  ;  and  Piero 
owed  to  Bianca  a  life  of  pleasure  and  of 
influence  which  surpassed  the  dreams  of 
his  ambition  or  the  hopes  of  his  vanity. 

In  Venice,  as  time  wore  on,  anger  slack¬ 
ened  and  there  was  a  cessation  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  undo  the  undoable.  The  uncle 
was  released  from  prison,  but  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  an  illness  in  his  dungeon,  and  he 
died  a  day  or  two  after  recovering  his 
freedom.  The  inferior  agents  in  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  Bianca  were  also  released  from 
captivity. 

Piero  and  Bianca  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Pellegrina,  who  after¬ 
ward  mariied  Count  Ulisse  Bentivoglio. 
The  unhappy  woman  was,  in  1598,  assas¬ 
sinated  in  Bologna,  by  order  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  for  infidelity  to  him.  Bianca  never 
again  became  a  mother. 

With  prosperity,  Piero  became  intoler¬ 
able.  He  was  grossly  unfaithful  to  his 
wife,  and  indulged  openly  in  illicit  amours. 
He  was,  however,  a  complacent  husband  ; 
and  Bianca  yielded  to  the  passion  of  the 
Prince.  She  may  have  been  outraged  by 
her  husband’s  conduct,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  her  keen  Italian  brain  and  sub¬ 
tle  ambition  realized  all  the  advantages 
certain  to  accrue  from  becoming  the 
adored  mistress  of  an  amorous  young 
prince,  enslaved  to  her  will,  who  was 
about  to  become  Prince  Regent  (he  was 
appointed  to  that  post  in  1564),  and  who 
would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  reign  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Piero  grew  insufferable,  and  Francesco 
wanted  him  removed — an  easy  thing  to 
eompass  in  Florenee  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  a  man  in  the  Prince’s  position. 
Piero  had  offended  the  Ricci  family, 
partly  on  account  of  an  amour,  which  the 
doomed  man  paraded,  with  a  lady  of  the 
house  ;  and,  with  the  connivance  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Piince,  Piero  was  set 
upon  and  assassinated  in  the  street,  near 
his  own  house,  by  tire  Ricci  and  their 
hravi.  Bianca  was,  therefore,  a  widow, 
and  the  mistress  of  Francesco. 

When  attacked  by  his  assailants  Piero 


defended  himself  with  resolution,  and 
killed  or  wounded  several  of  them.  He 
was  ultimately  slain  just  before  his  own 
house  ;  and  legend  here  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  a  very  striking  scene.  The  house  was 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  conflict  and  by 
the  clashing  of  blades.  A  light  appeared 
at  a  window,  and  this  light  showed  the 
face  of  a  fair  pale  lady.  It  was  Bianca 
that  looked  out.  She  had  been  warned 
by  the  Prince  that  he  could  no  longer  pro¬ 
tect  Piero  ;  who,  probably  when  he  was 
murdered,  was  returning  from  an  assigna¬ 
tion  with  his  mistress.  She,  the  adulter¬ 
ous  wife,  must  have  regarded  with  very 
complex  feelings  the  bleeding  corpse  of  her 
unfaithful  husband,  as  it  was  carried  in 
over  his  own  threshold.  And  yet  Piero 
had  been  her  first  love,  and  she  had  once 
loved  him  well.  His  death  cleared  the 
way  for  her  second  lover — he  a  prince, 
who  offered  so  much  to  ambition.  We 
can  fancy  a  dramatic  picture  at  the  door¬ 
step  of  his  house  on  the  night  of  Piero’s 
murder. 

The  position  of  Francesco  compelled 
him  to  marry  in  h?3  own  rank  ;  and 
Bianca,  secure  of  her  influence  over  him. 
was  too  wily  and  too  wise  to  oppose  the 
inevitable.  The  Duke  married  Giovanna, 
Archiduchessa  d’Austria,  a  lady  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  virtues  than  for  charms  ; 
and  she  in  her  turn  had  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  and  to  know,  though  very  un¬ 
willingly  as  a  wronged  and  unloved  wife, 
that  her  husband  had  a  mistress — Bianca 
did  not  then  aspire  to  be  more — whom  he 
wholly  loved  and  in  whom  he  blindly 
trusted. 

The  Duchess  was,  of  course,  of  suitably 
high  birth,  and  was  a  distinguished  per¬ 
sonage,  well  qualified,  by  descent  and  in¬ 
fluence,  to  become  the  mother  of  possible 
future  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  As 
such  Francesco  regarded  her  ;  but  beyond 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  her.  Giovanna 
was  far  from  beautiful,  nor  had  her  man¬ 
ners  any  charm.  She  had  no  witchery  of 
womanhood  ;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  her  joyless  life  was  em¬ 
bittered,  and  her  temper  soured,  by  the 
undiguised  relations  between  her  husband 
and  Bianca.  In  addition  to  surpassing 
beauty,  the  Venetian  mistress  had  gaycty, 
wit,  and  will.  Her  very  ability  improved 
with  the  ampler  opportunity  of  her  po¬ 
sition  of  power  She  had  readiness  of  re¬ 
source  and  promptitude  of  invention. 
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Her  lover  was  indolent,  selfish,  sensual. 
She  could  advise,  and  soothe,  and  help, 
and  charm  him.  He  was  wholly  enslaved 
to  her  will  ;  subjugated  by  her  woman’s 
wit  and  feminine  magic  of  charm.  He 
was  infatuated  with  llianca,  and  she  riiled 
Tuscany  through  its  ruler.  So  far  as 
Francesco  was  capable  of  love,  he  loved 
his  Venetian  witch. 

The  Duke’s  great  anxiety  was  to  have 
an  heir  male,  since,  failing  a  son  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  the  grand  duchy  would  pass  to 
his  brother  Ferdinando,  the  Cardinal  de’ 
Medici.  Giovanna,  to  the  Duke’s  angry 
disappointment,  brought  him  only  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  while  Bianca  herself,  whose  son,  if 
she  bore  one,  might  be  made  legitimate, 
remained  barren.  It  is  time  to  snatch  a 
glimpse  of  the  family  de’  Medici  in  con¬ 
nection,  at  least,  with  the  Florence  of  the 
day  of  Bianca  Cappello. 

The  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Cosimo,  born  1519,  the  father  of  Fran- 
cesco,  of  Ferdinando,  and  of  I’ietro. 
Cosimo  married,  in  1539,  Elcanora  di 
Toledo  ;  and  had  issue  by  her,  Francesco, 
afterward  Grand  Duke,  born  1541,  Gio¬ 
vanni,  Garzia,  Ferdinando,  cardinal  and 
afterward  Grand  Duke  ;  Pietro,  Maria 
(a  daughter  whose  dark  death  by  poison 
is  wrapped  in  mystery)  ;  Lucrezia,  who 
married  Alfonso  the  Second,  Duke  of 
Ferrara  ;  Isabella,  married  to  Paolo  Gior¬ 
dano  Orsini  ;  Virginia,  married  to  Cesare 
d’Este,  Duke  of  Modena  ;  and  a  son 
named  Giovanni,  against  whose  name  ap- 
pears  in  the  shield  the  significant  letter 
N.  Eleanora  degli  Albizzi  was  the  mother 
of  this  natural  son  ;  and  Camilla  Martclli, 
whom  Cosimo  afterward  married,  w’as  the 
mother  of  Donna  Virginia,  who  was  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

Cosimo  the  First  was  a  tyrant ;  trucu¬ 
lent,  cruel,  energetic,  ruthless.  He  was 
feared  and  was  hated  ;  but  he  was  capable 
and  crafty,  and  raised  himself  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Italy. 
He  had  domestic  misfortunes  as  well  as 
domestic  relaxations.  His  second  son, 
Giovanni,  was  made  a  cardinal  when  quite 
a  boy  ;  and  this  young  prince  of  the 
Church  was  slain  by  the  sword  in  a  quar¬ 
rel,  by  his  brother,  Don  Garzia.  The 
slayer  of  his  brother  went  to  his  father  to 
plead  for  pardon,  but  Cosimo,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  youth's  mother,  Eleanora 
di  Toledo,  stabbed  Don  Garzia  to  death  ; 
and  the  Duchess,  the  miserable  witness  of 
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this  second  ciirnc,  died  of  grief.  For 
some  interference  with  his  amours,  Cosimo 
killed,  with  his  own  hand,  his  chamber- 
lain,  Sforza.  Ferdinando,  the  fourth  son, 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  the  place  of  the 
slaughtered  Giovanni.  Partly  in  imitation 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  partly  in  consequence 
of  these  domestic  tragedies,  Cosimo,  in 
1564,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Fran¬ 
cesco,  who  became  Prince  Uegent.  The 
Grand  Duke  resigned  under  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  and  retained,  in  his  own  hands,  a 
reserved  power  of  sovereignty.  However 
severely  his  domestic  afflictions  may  have 
pressed  upon  the  good  man,  Gallnzzi  tells 
us  that  Cosimo  inclinato  alC  amove  j)er 
sensihilita  e  per  temperamento,  dopo  la 
morte  della  Duchesse  non  pole  lungo  tempo 
sostenersi  senza  gustare  di  questa  passione  ; 
and,  in  1566,  he  appointed  the  other 
Eleanora  to  the  position  of  his  mistress, 
this  arrangement  being  entered  into  with 
the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  young 
lady. 

She  bore  him,  in  1567,  one  son,  Don 
Giovanni,  and  Cosimo,  then  getting  tired 
of  her,  married  her  to  one  Carlo  Pan- 
ciatichi.  He  replaced  her  by  Camilla 
Martelli,  whom,  in  1570,  after  she  had 
presented  him  with  a  bastard  daughter, 
Donna  Virginia  (he  acknowledged  the 
child  to  be  his),  he  married,  much  in  the 
way  in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  after¬ 
ward  married  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Camilla  was  not  Granduchessa,  in  order 
not  to  offend  Francesco’s  wife,  TArchi- 
duchessa  Giovanna  d’ Austria.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  father  with  the  fair  sex  re¬ 
strained  him  from  expressing  his  natural 
moral  indignation  at  the  liaison  between 
his  son  and  Bianca  Cappello.  Each  toler¬ 
ated  the  weaknesses  of  the  other  ;  but, 
after  Cosimo’s  death,  in  1574,  Francesco 
immured  his  father’s  widow  in  a  convent, 
in  which  she  was  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  seclusion  and  treatment.  Ex¬ 
cusing  Cosimo,  Galluzzi  says  that  he 
formed  such  connections  because  he 
“  could  not  get  on  without  some  amour” 
(non  potendo  continuare  senza  qualche  pas¬ 
sione)  :  and  the  sons  took  after  the  father. 
Violante  Martelli,  the  niece  of  Camilla, 
afterward  became  the  mistress  of  Ferdi¬ 
nando  ;  but,  when  he  married,  the  then 
Gratid  Duke  wedded  Violante  to  Giulio 
Ricci  of  Montepulciano.  Tiie  story  of  the 
house  of  Martelli,  a  house  so  highly  hon- 
oreh  by  a  kind  of  morganatic  marriage 
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with  Cosimo  the  First,  is  not  without  its 
tragedy.  The  father,  Antonio  Martelli, 
a  man  of  good  birth,  had  sunk  so  low  that 
one  of  his  daughters,  sister  of  Camilla, 
had  married  an  obscure  shoemaker,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Ghinucci.  Such  a  man  could  not  be 
a  creditable  connection  to  a  grand  duke, 
and  poor  Qhinucci  was  assassinated,  while 
his  two  sons  were  compelled  to  assume  the 
name  of  Martelli.  Violante  was  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Ghinucci.  In 
1567  Cosimo  sent  his  friend,  Carnesecchi, 
to  Rome  and  to  the  flames.  The  love  of 
the  Medici  was  almost  as  fatal  as  their 
hale.  Don  Pietro,  the  fifth  son  of  Cosi¬ 
mo,  was  the  foulest  and  basest  of  even  the 
race  of  Medici.  Ilis  depravity  was  bound¬ 
less,  and  his  crimes  unspeakable.  lie  was 
married  to  an  Elcanora  di  Toledo,  and 
she  leant  so  far  to  the  morality  of  her  day 
as  to  repay  his  vile  infamies  by  conjugal 
infidelity.  Pietio  stabbed  his  wife  at 
Cafaggiolo,  and  the  monster  was  not 
thought  the  worse  of  for  his  bloody 
deed. 

The  fairest  and  brightest  of  all  the 
Medici  was  Donna  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Cosimo,  and  sister  of  Francesco,  Ferdi- 
nando,  and  Pietro.  She  was  of  rare 
beauty  and  of  charming  manners,  learned 
and  witty — a  true  virago.  She  spoke  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  and  was  a  good  musician. 
Such  a  woman  was  the  charm  of  the  court 
of  Florence,  and,  without  love  on  her 
part,  she  was  married  to  a  man  who  was 
held  to  be  one  of  the  great  matches  of 
Italy.  This  was  Paolo  Giordano  Orsini, 
Duke  of  Bracciano.  Ilis  Grace  was  gigan¬ 
tic  and  corpulent ;  so  unwieldy  of  figure 
that  he  could  hardly  find  a  horse  to  carry 
him,  and  so  obese  that  he  was  excused  his 
genuflexions  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  lethargic,  diseased,  and 
debauched,  and  had  no  sympathy  for  the 
bright,  if  unloving,  wife  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  155.3.  He  was  very  little  in 
Florence,  and  Isabella  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Duke’s  kinsman, 
Troilo  Orsini.  Lsabclla  was  a  Medici,  and 
was  tainted  with  the  morals  of  the  court 
of  Florence.  She  fell  into  sweet  sin, 
much  as  Francesca  da  Rimini  had  done, 
with  Troilo.  Her  husband  returned  to 
Florence,  invited  his  wife  to  his  villa  of 
Cerreto  Guidi,  and  there,  in  1576, 
strangled  the  peerless  duchess  with  his 
own  bands.  Both  Francesco  and  Ferdi- 
nando  continued  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
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with  the  murderer  of  their  sister  ;  and, 
indeed,  could  hardly  object  to  an  assassina¬ 
tion  so  similar  to  that  committed  by  their 
own  brother,  Pietro. 

But  Nemesis  overtook  the  Duke  who 
had  avenged  his  honor — his  honor  ! — by 
such  a  murder.  He  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  fair  Vittoria  Accoromboni, 
the  “  white  witch”  of  Webster.  She 
was  born,  in  1557,  in  Gubbio,  of  poor 
but  noble  parents,  and  was  married  to 
Francesco  Perretti,  nephew  of  Perielti  of 
Montalto,  afterward  Sixtus  the  Fifth. 

When  she  became  the  mistress  and  de¬ 
sired  to  become  the  wife  of  Bracciano, 
her  husband  was  assassinated,  and  Vittoria 
was  tried  for  the  murder.  The  Duke, 
however,  boldly  acknowledged  the  deed, 
and  no  unpleasant  consequences  followed. 
He  married  Vittoria,  and  left  a  will  in 
which  he  bequeathed  to  her  the  bulk  of 
his  enormous  property,  and  then  the  fair 
wife  poisoned  him.  His  kinsman,  Lodo- 
vico  Orsini,  indignant  at  the  will,  and  de¬ 
testing  Vittoria,  sent  forty  hravi  to  her 
house  in  Padua,  and  they  murdered  both 
the  guilty  widow  and  her  brother  Flaminio. 
The  bodies  were  publicly  exposed,  and  the 
beauty  of  Vittoria  stirred  pity  and  excited 
admiration.  Lodovico  stood  a  siege,  un¬ 
til  Padua  brought  artillery  to  play  upon^ 
his  house.  He  was  arrested,  interrogated 
by  the  court  of  Padua,  and  was  strangled 
in  prison.  So  ended  that  tragedy. 

Francesco,  besotted  and  lethargic,  was 
as  cruel  as  his  father,  if  not  so  strong  or 
clear.  Cosimo,  Francesco,  Ferdinando, 
Pietro,  though  differing  in  degrees  of 
character  or  in  shades  of  crime,  were  all 
essentially  Medici,  and  had  a  fierce  family 
resemblance  in  their  traits  and  tendencies. 
The  Cardinal  was  more  energetic  than 
Francesco  ;  he  was  dissolute,  extravagant, 
unscrupulous,  but  he  was  a  master  of  craft, 
and  of  intrigue,  and  if  he  had  not  become 
a  prince,  he  would  probably  have  obtained . 
the  Papacy.  He  had  great  influence  in. 
Rome,  and  understood  thoroughly  the 
ways  and  wiles  of  the  Roman  court.  It 
was  his  influence  which,  exercised  to 
thwart  the  Farnese,  made  Perretti  of  Mon¬ 
talto  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  Seeing  his 
brother  Francesco  without  male  heirs, 
Ferdinand  tenaciously  fixed  his  ambitious - 
hopes  upon  becoming  Grand  Duke  of. 
Tuscany.  Cosimo  was  the  first  Duke  ofi 
Florence  and  Sienna  who  had  raised  his 
title  to  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
49 
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One  anecdote  of  Ferdinand,  while  he  was 
still  cardinal,  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
worth  reproduction  here. 

During  the  pontiticate  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth,  crimes  of  violence,  committed  by 
private  individuals,  were  unusually  preva¬ 
lent  in  Italy,  and  were  frequent  even  in 
Rome  ;  and  the  Pope  forbade,  under  pain 
of  death,  the  carrying  of  short  arms  in  the 
Vatican.  One  day.  Prince  Farnese  let 
fall  from  his  dress  a  small  pistol,  which, 
indeed,  dropped  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
pontiff.  Farnese  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  at  the  first  hour  of  the  night  ; 
that  is,  one  hour  after  sunset.  The  Flor¬ 
entine  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  a  prelate  full 
of  resource  and  of  turbulence,  found 
means  to  put  back  by  one  full  hour  every 
public  clock  in  Rome  except  that  of  the 
Vatican.  At  the  hour  fixed  for  the  exe¬ 
cution,  Cardinal  Ferdinando  went  to  the 
Pope,  and  begged  for  mercy  for  Farnese. 
Sixtus,  thinking  that  the  execution  must 
already  have  taken  place,  graciously  par¬ 
doned  the  culprit,  and  Ferdinando  went 
off  to  Sant’  Angelo,  and  delivered  Farnese 
from  captivity.  When  the  Pope  became 
aware  of  the  trick  played  upon  him  by  the 
cunning  Cardinal  he  was  greatly  enraged, 
and  resolved  to  arrest  Ferdinando,  whom 
he  both  feared  and  hated — feared  for  his 
haughty  insolence,  and  hated  for  his  cyni¬ 
cal  contempt  for  the  sacred  occupant  of 
the  papal  chair.  Ferdinando  at  once  went 
to  the  Vatican,  his  cardinal’s  robe  cover¬ 
ing  a  cuirass  and  his  aims,  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  of  occupying  every 
door  and  passage  of  the  Vatican  with  his 
own  adherents.  Sixtus  soon  saw  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  the  cuirass  under  the  priestly  robe. 
“  My  lord  cardinal,  my  lord  cardinal, 
what  may  this  raiment  mean  ?”  “  This, 

O  most  Holy  Father,  is  the  robe  of  a  car¬ 
dinal  ;  and — beneath  that  is  the  habit  of 
an  Italian  prince.”  “  Cardinal,  cardinal, 
we  are  able  to  strike  the  scarlet  hat  from 
thy  head  !”  “  And  if  your  Holiness  re¬ 

move  the  hat  of  felt,  I  must  replace  it  by 
one  of  steel.” 

And  therewith  the  audacious  Florentine 
retired  from  the  audience  and  left  the 
Vatican.  He  summoned  his  adherents 
and  retreated  to  his  own  Tuscany  ;  nor 
did  the  Pope  obtain  any  revenge  for  the 
daring  insult.  His  comfort  may  have 
been,  that  he  owed  the  triple  hat  to  the 
depraved,  astute,  and  defiant  Medici. 

^  We  have  now  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
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chief  actors  in  the  obscure  and  tangled 
story  of  Bianca  Cappello. 

Public  events  of  great  importance  oc¬ 
curred  in  her  day  in  Florence.  In  1571 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  while  in 
1572  occurred  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  an  event  which  caused  in  Flor¬ 
ence  even  more  rejoicing  than  did  the 
victory  of  Don  John.  Cosimo  sent  a 
special  ambassador  to  Paris,  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Queen-mother,  the  young  King, 
and  the  Church.  Tuscany,  through  the 
house  of  Medici,  gave  two  queens  to 
France — Catarina  de’  Medici,  wife  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  Maria  de’  Medici, 
wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  daughter 
of  Maria,  Henrietta  Maria,  became  queen 
of  England.  In  1514  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosimo  the  First  died,  and  his  son  Fran¬ 
cesco,  who  had  long  been  regent,  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

The  Grand  Duchess  had  produced  only 
daughters.  The  unfortunate  wife  of 
Francesco  had  complained  loudly  of  her 
wrongs,  and  had  appealed  to  Cosimo  and 
to  her  brothers  ;  but  she  was  exhorted  to 
patience  by  men  of  the  world  who  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  amatory  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  princes. 

Francesco’s  eager  desire  for  an  heir 
male  had  become  a  morbid  longing,  and 
had  increased  his  lymphatic  melancholy. 
He  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  one  of  his 
brothers  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Tuscany.  Bianca  also  felt  keenly  the 
curse — it  w'as  a  curse  to  her — of  sterility  ; 
and  she  resorted  to  philtres,  to  incanta¬ 
tions,  to  medicines,  to  magic,  and  to  the 
assistance  of  a  Hebrew  sorceress,  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  son.  She  left  untried 
no  means  which  quackery  or  depravity 
could  suggest.  Her  nature  became  coarser 
and  more  cunning  as  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  abandoned  life  worked  upon 
her  desires  and  her  interests  ;  and  she  had 
become  ripe  for  any  great  crimes  of  per¬ 
fidy  or  of  violence. 

In  1576  Bianca  procured  three  women 
of  the  lower  ranks  in  Florence  who  were 
about  to  be  confined.  Two  of  these  had 
girl  children,  but  the  third  bore  a  boy, 
and  this  child  Bianca  passed  off  upon  her 
husband  and  the  world  as  her  own.  The 
three  mothers  were  secretly  put  out  of  the 
way.  Francesco  was  in  raptures.  As  a 
compliment  to  the  saint  who  had  granted 
a  son  to  their  prayers,  the  young  boy  was 
called  Antonio.  The  deceit  succeeded 
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for  a  time  ;  but,  in  1577,  a  governante 
Bolognese,  who  was  Bianca’s  confidante, 
and  had  managed  the  whole  business  of 
the  fraud  of  the  pretended  childbirth,  left 
Florence  on  a  visit  to  her  native  Bologna. 
Whether  this  woman  would  there  have  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret,  must  remain  a  secret  to 
us  ;  but  Bianca  would  not  trust  a  person 
who  possessed  such  dangerous  knowledge  ; 
and,  as  the  unhappy  governante  neared  her 
native  city,  she  was  set  upon  by  men  in 
whom  she  recognized  the  bravi  of  Bianca, 
and  was  firgd  upon.  Though  mortally 
wounded,  the  woman  reached  Bologna, 
and  there,  before  her  death,  she  made  an 
official  declaration*  which  revealed  the 
whole  infamous  fraud  connected  with  the 
birth  of  Antonio.  This  declaration  was 
forwarded  to  the  Cardinal  at  Rome,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings 
with  which  his  Eminence  would  receive 
such  news  ;  but  the  strange  thing  is  that 
Francesco,  when  the  truth  was  made 
known  to  him,  forgave  Bianca  her  fold 
deceit,  and  did  not  withdraw  his  favor 
from  Don  Antonio.  He  must  have  been 
a  lethargic  Antony,  wholly  unfettered  by 
his  vehement  and  ignoble  passion  for  his 
enchantress.  No  one  knows  who  the 
parents  of  Antonio  were.  He  may  have 
been  a  bastard,  springing  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people  ;  but  he  certainly  was 
not  the  offspring  of  Francesco  or  of 
Bianca  ;  yet  this  unknown  child  was 
brought  up  in  splendor  and  in  affluence, 
received  a  title,  became  a  person  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  led  a  life  surrounded  by  luxury, 
pleasure,  wealth. 

In  after-years  Ferdinando  compelled 
Don  Antonio  to  assume  the  Cross  of  Malta, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  incapable  of  the 
succession.  At  the  death  of  Francesco, 
Ferdinando  had  nothing  to  fear  from  An¬ 
tonio,  who,  if  he  had  been  dangerous, 
would  probably  have  been  poisoned.  The 
sententious  Galluzzi  says  :  Vorditura  di 
questo  inganno  costo  alia  Bianca  e  suoi 
complici  molte  scelleratezze.  The  Grand 
Duchess  raised  shrill  complaints,  as  loud 
as  futile.  The  Emperor,  and  the  Arch¬ 
dukes  Ferdinando  and  Charles,  remon¬ 
strated  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Nothing 
conld  shake  the  infatuated  Francesco  ;  no 
one  could  conquer  the  indomitable  Bianca. 
By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  Grand 


*  (The  date  of  this  declaration  is  November 

1577.) 


Duchess  bore  a  lawful  son,  Don  Filippo, 
born  on  the  11th  of  April,  1578.  All  the 
evil  done  by  Bianca  and  by  the  Duke 
seemed  to  have  been  idle  and  useless  ;  but 
Don  Filippo  died,  March  1582,  not  with¬ 
out  suspicion  of  poison.  No  public  funeral 
was  accorded  to  the  remains  of  the  young 
prince  and  heir.  His  mother,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Giovanna,  predeceased  her  son, 
dying  shortly  after  his  birth,  in  April 

1578.  She  was  pitied  for  her  sorrows 
and  her  wrong  ;  she  was  respected  for  her 
virtues,  but  she  had  not  possessed  the 
secret  of  winning  love.  Rudolf  the  Sec¬ 
ond  of  Germany  proposed,  to  the  widowed 
Grand  Duke,  a  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Karl  of  Austria  ;  but 
Francesco  was  not  to  mate  again  with  a 
princess.  Five  months  after  the  death  of 
Giovanna,  he  privately  married  Bianca 
Cappello,  whom  he  installed  in  the  palace 
as  a  governess  to  his  three  young  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  had  cost  even  Bianca  some  exer¬ 
tions  to  obtain  this  concession  from  hir 
lover’s  weakness.  She  claimed  an  old 
promise,  she  threatened,  she  implored, 
she  charmed,  she  alluded  to  suicide.  The 
/rate  confessore  who  performed  the  private 
marriage  was  made  Bishop  of  Chiusi  ;  and 
Ferdinando,  who  expected  that  his  brother 
would  form  a  royal  alliance,  and  who  did 
not  then  know  of  the  private  ceremony, 
was  surprised  to  find  the  Bianca,  that  he 
hated  and  dreaded,  a  resident  of  the  ducal 
palace.  He  remonstrated  angrily  with  his 
brother,  and  returned  in  bitterness  to 
Rome.  A  duel  between  the  Cardinal  and 
Bianca  became  inevitable.  Bianca,  in  her 
turn,  must  have  feared  and  loathed  the 
energetic  and  terrible  Cardinal.  They 
were  worthy  antagonists,  and  they  were 
deadly  enemies.  They  could  smile,  and 
murder  while  they  smiled  ;  they  could 
speak  fair,  and  yet  keep  silence  about 
their  dark  and  deep  intents.  Contempo¬ 
raries  may  well  have  doubted  whether  the 
woman’s  cunning  or  the  Cardinal’s  guile 
would  prevail.  On  the  12th  of  October, 

1579,  Francesco  the  First,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  married,  in  ostentatious  splen¬ 
dor,  “  the  infamous  Bianca  Cappello.” 
This  was  the  great  triumph  in  the  life  of 
the  fair  Venetian. 

Claudius  says  of  Gertrude  ; — 

and  for  myself — 

My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which — 
She’s  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her. 
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Bianca  had  become  a  necessity  to  the 
enslaved  Francesco.  Her  charms,  her  arts, 
her  dominant  will,  had  wholly  subjugated 
him  ;  and  his  weakness  could  not  resist 
her  imperious  desire  for  an  open  and  a 
public  marriage.  Bianca  had  risen  to  be 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 

The  Cardinal  was  bidden  to  the  wed¬ 
ding,  but  he  refused  to  attend.  A  vague 
rumor  floats  through  history  that  he  then 
attempted  to  poison  Bianca.  If  that  were 
HO,  he  did  not  succeed.  The  Medici  were 
adepts  in  poisoning — Cosimo  had  a  labora- 
ory  of  studies  in  the  art — but  Bianca  had 

obably  learned  all  that  they  knew,  and 
was  also  well  acouainted  with  antidotes. 

Francesco  had  a  sort  of  ex^ianatiuu  witli 

8  indignant  brother,  in  which,  scusando 
o  violenza  della  vassione,  le  vromesse,  e  la 
sua  debolezza,  rivelare  le  agitazioni  interne 
che  lo  ajfliggevano.  His  was  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  weak  man  under  the  spell  of  an 
enchantress.  The  Cardinal  was  not  weak  ; 
he  was  heir  to  the  throne,  falling  lawful 
male  heirs,  and  he  had,  doubtless,  his 
own  thoughts  and  purposes.  He  could 
wait,  and  ripen  a  purpose  in  silence. 

Francesco  wrote  to  Venice,  saying  that 
he  already  had  one  son  (Antonio)  by 
Bianca,  and  that  he  confidently  reckoned 
upon  further  offspring  from  his  wife. 

For  it  was  Bianca's  hour  of  triumph 
over  that  Venice  which  had  used  her  so 
harshly.  The  ardent  young  girl  who,  in 
the  audacity  of  her  first  love  adventures, 
had  fled  with  her  banker’s  clerk — who  had 
exasperated  her  relatives,  and  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  nobili  of  what  Goethe 
terms  die  Biber  Republik — was  now  Gland 
Duchess  of  the  foremost  principality  of 
Italy.  She  conquered  proud  Venice  as 
thoroughly  as  she  had  subdued  her  ducal 
adorer. 

Bianca  was  formally  adopted  as  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  St.  Mark — Venice  thus  ranking  her 
with  the  queens  of  Hungary  and  of 
Cyprus. 

Venice  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  this  embassy  was  accompanied 
by  Bianca's  father  and  brother,  now 
wholly  reconciled  to  the  daughter  and  sister 
that  they  had  once  so  fiercely  denounced. 
Bartolommeo  and  Vettore  were  made 
knights,  and  were  loaded  with  presents. 
Francesco,  who  was  naturally  parsimoni¬ 
ous,  spent  enormous  sums  upon  the  wed¬ 
ding  festivities.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time 
of  triumph  for  Bianca  ;  and  yet,  behind 


her  life,  there  was  a  haggard  horror  : 
there  was  no  heir,  and  there  was  a  relent¬ 
less  Cardinal.  Vettore,  or  Vittorio,  re¬ 
mained  in  Florence,  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  minister.  Her  father  returned  to  Ven¬ 
ice. 

Bianca  now  enjoyed  most  things  for 
which  her  heart  could  wish.  Her  position 
was  truly  splendid.  She  was  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  she  had  gardens, 
villas,  pleasures, /e<es  ;  she  was  supreme  in 
the  State,  and  received,  at  least,  mouth- 
honor  from  the  court  and  from  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  Francesco,  supine  and  lethargic, 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  public  life, 
and  amused  himself  by  looking  on  while 
Lis  fair  wife  governed.  He  was  vengeful, 
and  had  a  long  arm  to  reach  conspirators, 
ome  of  whom  he  struck  down  by  dagger 
and  by  bowl,  even  in  Paris  and  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Their  confiscated  estates  devolved 
upon  Bianca.  This  was  the^  time  of  ve¬ 
nality,  corruption,  caprice,  favoritism  in 
government.  Bianca  reigned  supreme, 
and  dispensed  all  honors  and  favors.  Her 
brother  proved  dishonest,  shameless,  in¬ 
competent,  and  intolerable,  and  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  Venice,  with  a  large  fortune. 

Meantime  the  people  murmured,  and 
Bianca  and  the  Duke  were  really  playing 
the  game  of  the  Cardinal.  Francesco  had 
always  been  a  puppet  of  Spain,  and  had 
despoiled  his  people  in  order  to  furnish 
Philip  with  subsidies.  Lampoons,  libels, 
satires  upon  Duke  and  Duchess  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  were  bitter.  Swollen  with  pride 
and  vainglory  as  she  was,  Bianca  must,  at 
times,  have  felt  uneasiness,  as  she  knew 
that  she  and  her  government  were  held  in 
execration  and  contempt.  Outside  the 
court  party  she  had  no  adherents.  No 
heir  would  come,  and  she  must  have 
known  well  what  eyes,  and  with  what  ex¬ 
pression  in  them,  were  watching  her  in 
Rome.  She  desired,  partly  out  of  fear, 
partly  out  of  policy,  a  genuine  reconcilia¬ 
tion — if  such  a  thing  were  possible — with 
the  terrible  and  dangerous  Cardinal  do’ 
Medici.  Perhaps  she  was  too  sanguine, 
perhaps  she  failed  to  judge  her  opponent 
rightly. 

Once  more  the  rumor  spread  that  Bianca 
was  enceinte,  and  she  herself  took  all  meas¬ 
ures  to  confirm  the  belief.  Francesco  was 
delighted.  Surely  a  good  occasion  for  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  the  Cardinal  !  He  was 
invited  to  Florence  to  be  present  at  the 
accouchement  of  his  fair  sister-in-law. 
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This  time  it  was  to  be  a  lawful  and  un¬ 
doubted  heir.  No  other  Antonio  was 
contemplated. 

Appearances  had  deceived  the  hopes  of 
those  who  had  so  intensely  longed  for  an 
heir.  The  Duchess  was  not  really  preg¬ 
nant.  No  heir  came  ;  but  the  Cardinal 
arrived,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1587.  He 
was  invited  to  join  his  brother  and  Bianca 
at  Poggxo  a  Cajatio,  a  hunting-lodge  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

At'  this  villa  occurred  the  mysterious 
deaths  of  Francesco  and  Bianca. 

In  endeavoring  to  analyze  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  these  strange  and  sudden 
deaths,  we  are  treading  anxiously  among 
pitfalls,  and  are  reduced  to  hypotheses. 
We  have  carefully  to  weigh  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  probabilities.  No  one  on  earth  had 
the  same  interest  in  the  deaths  of  Fran¬ 
cesco  and  Bianca  as  had  Cardinal  Ferdi- 
nando  de’  Medici.  After  a  hunting  party, 
the  Grand  Duke  was  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  illness  ;  and  the  symptoms  would 
seem  to  have  been  not  inconsistent  with  a 
supposition  of  poisoning.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1587,  and  on  the  20th 
of  October,  eleven  hours  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Bianca  followed  him. 
“  And  I  too  must  die  with  my  lord  !’’ 
said  the  unhappy  woman  when  she,  then 
lying  mortally  ill,  heard  that  the  Duke 
was  gone.  Ferdinando  acted  with  energy. 
He  at  once  seized  the  fortresses  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  government.  The  Florentines 
made  no  objection  to  the  accession  of  their 
new  ruler. 

The  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  strong, 
and  were  strongly  if  not  loudly  expressed. 
Ferdinando  ordered  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bodies.  The  doctors  re¬ 
ported  that  death  was  due  to  natural 
causes.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  phy¬ 
sicians  of  that  day  may  have  been  unable 
to  detect  the  evidence  of  subtle  poisoning, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  Florentine 
Court  doctors  would  dare  to  find  evidence 
against  a  new  Medicean  Grand  Duke. 

“  Not  among  us,”  said  Ferdinando, 
when  asked  where  Bianca  should  be 
buried  ;  and  the  late  Duchess  was  turned 
into  the  common  burial-fosse,  so  that  no 
man  could  tell  where  her  remains  rested. 
Francesco  was  publicly  interred  w’ith  pomp 
and  ceremony  among  his  ducal  kindred  ; 
but  the  new  ruler  destroyed  sedulously 
every  trace  which  could  recall  Bianca  to 
the  recollection  of  men.  lie  erased  her 


arms  from  the  shield  of  the  Medici  ;  and 
he  termed  her,  in  a  public  act  and  docu¬ 
ment,  la  pessima  Bianca.  The  Cardinal 
pushed  hate  beyond  the  grave.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these  strange  sudden  deaths 
there  is  strength  of  suspicion  coupled  with 
obscurity  of  evidence  ;  and  the  histoiians 
are  vague,  uncertain,  hesitating.  Sis- 
mondi  states  plainly  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  ‘‘  were  poisoned  and  that  this 
occurred  ‘‘  at  a  banquet  of  reconciliation 
given  by  the  Duke  to  his  brother  the 
Cardinal.”  The  historian  does  not  di¬ 
rectly  name  the  poisoner  ;  but  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  his  statement  is 
tolerably  plain. 

One  belief,  which  obtained  a  certain 
currency,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by  most 
annalists  as  an  alternative  theory,  is,  that 
Bianca  intended  to  destroy  the  Cardinal 
(the  complicity  of  her  husband  is  not  sug¬ 
gested),  and  for  that  purpose  placed  poison 
in  a  torto — a  tart ;  and  that  the  Duke  in¬ 
advertently  ate  of  the  tart,  while  she,  see¬ 
ing  that,  and  dreading  to  survive  her  lord, 
also  partook,  knowingly,  of  it ;  so  that 
the  poisoned  chalice  was  commended  to 
her  own  lips. 

It  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to 
penetrate  to  the  truth  of  such  dark  deeds, 
committed  so  long  ago  under  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  maintain  secrecy,  and  recorded 
by  men  who  were  either  ignorant  or  afraid 
to  speak  truth.  The  actors  in  the  deadly 
drama  were  persons  capable  of  any  wicked¬ 
ness. 

Bianca  was  ‘‘cunning  past  man’s 
thought,”  and  Ferdinando  might  well  be 
tired  out  by  his  brother’s  wickedness,  and 
might  dread  to  see  his  hopes  of  succession 
frustrated  by  that  pessima  Bianca,  who 
would  not  shrink  from  any  fraud  to  serve 
her  own  interests. 

She,  if  she  saw  her  husband  eat  of  the 
poisoned  tart,  might  decide  to  share  his 
fate  out  of  chagrin,  or  out  of  a  just  dread 
of  that  which  might  befall  her  if  she,  the 
widow  of  Francesco,  were  left  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  Cardinal,  who  knew 
her  antecedents  and  was  well  aware  of  her 
nefarious  practices  against  himself.  Ilis 
hatred  of  Bianca  was  clearly  proved  by 
his  conduct  after  her  death.  He  knew 
that  Bianca  was  well  capable  of  other 
supposititious  heirs. 

We  are  reduced  to  three  hypotheses, 
and  have  to  weigh  nicely  the  balance  of 
probabilities  : — 
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1.  That  the  deaths  were  natural — in 
which  case  they  happened  strangely,  and 
came  singularly  close  together. 

2.  That  Bianca  poisoned  her  husband 
and  herself  in  a  vain  attempt  to  poison  the 
Caidinal. 

3.  That  the  Cardinal,  either  by  his  own 
hands  or  by  means  of  agents,  poisoned 
his  brother  and  Bianca  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession,  and  actuated  alike  by  re¬ 
venge  for  the  past,  and  by  dread  of  future 
fraud.  The  case  remains  an  insoluble 
mystery  ;  but  for  those  fond  of  weighing 
in  nice  scales  the  evidences  of  possibilities, 
there  is  good  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
finest  ingenuity  of  historical  guessing. 

Ferdinando  succeeded  the  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1587.  He  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  As  Cesare  Borgia  had  done,  he  too 
resigned  the  cardinalate,  and  laid  down 
his  priesthood.  The  robe  of  the  cardinal 
no  longer  concealed  the  armor  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  prince. 

He  married  the  Princess  Christine  of 
Lorraine,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Cata¬ 
rina  de’  Medici.  She  was  sixteen  years 
old,  tall,  and  full  of  vivacity  and  of  grace. 
Ferdinando  died  the  7th  of  February, 
lfi09,  a  year  before  the  Jesuits,  by  means 
of  the  dagger  of  Bavailiac,  assassinated 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Compared  with  his  contemptible  brother, 
Ferdinando  was  an  able  ruler,  and  he  had 
quiet  times.  He  freed  Tuscany  from  the 
degrading  subjection  to  Spain,  and  leaned 
toward  France.  He  released  his  father’s 
widow,  Camilla  Martelli,  from  her 
long  durance  and  captivity.  He  was  more 
genial  in  intercourse  than  had  been  his  in¬ 
dolent,  morbid,  besotted  brother  ;  and  his 
wife  was  much  loved  in  Florence. 

Portraits  of  the  three  Medici  who  played 
such  important  parts  in  the  life  of  Bianca 
show  Cosimo  fleshly,  sensual,  cruel,  but 
with  determination  and  intelligence. 
Francesco  is  as  sensual  and  as  cruel,  but 
is  of  looser  fibre  and  of  weaker  will.  The 
Cardinal  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three. 
«  His  face  is  rather  flner,  and  he  has  a  more 
genial  and  lively  expression,  though  char¬ 
acteristics  of  bis  house  are  plainly  stamped 
upon  his  features.  He  has  that  look  of 
cheerfulness  which  arises  from  a  really 
good  conscience — i.e.  a  conscience  which 
would  not  torment  its  possessor  for  any 
crime  that  he  might  commit.  The  heavy 
Medici  face  seems  to  indicate  spiritual 
death. 
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Bianca  was  besung  by  Tasso,  and  many 
romances  took  birth  from  her  many  ad¬ 
ventures. 

The  life  and  times  of  Bianca  Cappello 
possess  romantic  interest  and  historical 
value  ;  but  while  we  linger  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  we  are  not  in  good  company,  or 
amid  moral  surroundings.  We  meet  with 
no  one  character  of  nobleness  or  of  worth. 
Priest  and  prince  are  alike  depraved,  and 
most  of  the  women  of  the  time  are  de¬ 
bauched,  and  foul,  and  loveless.  Bianca 
felt  the  constriction  of  that  net  of  fate, 
the  meshes  of  which  she  had  partly  woven 
for  herself. 

You  get,  while  listening  to  her  story, 
the  Zeitkolorit — the  coloring  of  the  time 
— of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Italy. 
Its  body,  form,  and  pressure  are  reflected 
in  the  long  struggle  between  the  Grand 
Duchess  and  the  Cardinal.  Each  had  ad¬ 
herents,  and  historians  are  partisans,  either 
of  lady  or  of  Churchman  ;  though  they 
generally  hesitate  to  speak  clear  truth 
about  the  Medici.  Historian  and  ro¬ 
mance-writer  overlap  when  they  tell  us  of 
the  winsome  adventuress,  who,  if  she  were 
originally  good,  succumbed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  her  position,  and  descended  to  the 
baseness  of  her  times.  Her  career,  some¬ 
times  so  dazzling,  was  always  surrounded 
by  danger,  and  was  full  of  anxiety.  One 
crime  rendered  necessary  the  commission 
of  another.  In  her  first  youth,  Bianca, 
then  full  of  passion  and  instinct  with  vital 
force  of  character,  rendered  desperate, 
moreover,  by  unkindly  treatment  and  by 
strict  seclusion,  embarked  in  a  turbulent 
love  adventure  in  which  her  trustfulness 
was  deceived.  She  had  chosen  badly  ; 
and  her  husband  proved  coarsely  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  her.  Her  adultery  with  the  young 
and  gallant  Francesco  is  at  least  compre¬ 
hensible  in  a  day  in  which  a  prince  had 
such  power,  and  in  which  woman’s  virtue 
was  rare  indeed.  Her  enchantments  and 
her  arts  to  hold  a  princely  lover,  whose 
coarse  passion  offered  such  golden  prizes 
to  her  vanity  and  to  her  ambition,  were 
not  unnatural  results  of  her  circumstances. 
Her  deceit  about  the  child  Antonio  is  in 
part  explained  by  the  contemptible  weak¬ 
ness  of  an  influential  adorer,  who  was  so 
eager  for  an  heir  male.  Her  long  duel 
with  the  Cardinal  was  also  a  thing  of 
necessity.  She  illustrates  George  Eliot’s 
profound  saying,  and  experienced  the 
operation  of  that  “  inexorable  law  of  hu- 
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raan  souls,  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for 
sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  and  evil  which  gradually  determines 
character.” 

Bianca  was  a  product  and  a  portent  of 
her  laud,  her  Church,  her  day  ;  and  we 
must  ju'lge  her  always  with  reference  to 
the  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  be¬ 
came  a  question  whether  Ferdinando 
should  kill  Bianca,  or  Bianca  kill  Ferdi¬ 


nando  ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
Cardinal  was  the  victor  in  the  fatal  con¬ 
test.  As  regards  her  death,  history  has 
no  choice  but  to  return  an  open  verdict. 
Fair  and  yet  foul,  lovely  and  yet  repellent, 
is  the  picture  which  we  ultimately  paint  in 
our  imaginations  of  the  beautiful  and  win¬ 
ning,  if  tempted  and  wicked,  Bianca 
Cappello. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  fascinating  book. 
The  Sayacity  and  Morality  of  Plants, 
which  has  all  the  charm  of  a  fairy  talc, 
the  marvellous  fairy  tale  Science  tells  to 
those  who  will  listen  to  the  ever-strength¬ 
ening  music  of  her  voice,  says  : 

Who  knows?  perhaps  there  can  be  no  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  unaccompanied  by  con¬ 
sciousness.  .  .  .  The  physical  basis  of  life. 
Protoplasm,  is  the  same  for  plants  as  for  ani¬ 
mals.  To  speak  of  Vegetable  Psychology 
would  cause  a  smile  to  ripple  over  the  faces 
even  of  those  who  have  granted  the  identity 
of  the  intelligence  between  man  and  the  brute. 
But  the  near  future  may  have  occasion  to 
show  there  can  be  no  life  absolutely  without 
psychological  action,  that  the  latter  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  former.  It  may  some  day  be  shown 
that  life'is  conditioned  by  psychological  action, 
and  that  there  is  in  plants  the  equivalent  of 
“  instinct”  in  animals,  the  power  of  gaining 
individual  experience,  and  of  transferring  such 
experience  to  descendants  to  profit  thereby, 
not  altogether  unconsciously ! 

And,  again,  speaking  of  modern  Botany, 
he  tells  us  :  ”  It  has  taught  us  to  regard 
plants  as  fellow-creatures,  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  of  life  as  those  affecting 
human  beings  themselves  !” 

lie  has  struck  the  right  note  there,  and, 
if  we  wish  really  to  understand  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  wo  must  regard  its  members 
as  fellow-creatuies,  as  children,  perhaps, 
and  as  creatures  with  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  brains,  and  a  rudimentary  moral 
sense,  much  as  General  Booth  regards  the 
”  submerged  tenth,”  of  whom  he  writes 
so  eloquently  and  with  such  a  burning  de¬ 
sire  to  aid  and  save  ;  for  though  there  are 
saints  and  martyrs,  ahd  beautiful  lives, 
made  fairer  by  simple  humility  and  re- 
nimciance,  by  taking  little  and  giving 


much,  by  making  their  flowers  the  love¬ 
lier  and  their  leaves  or  roots  of  healing 
more  salutary,  through  dwelling  in  the 
shade  of  loftier  brothers  who  claim  the 
sunlight  for  themselves,  and  the  choicest 
foods  provided  by  earth  and  air,  though 
all  these  blessed  ones  belong  to  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world,  yet  .they  are  there,  as  in  the 
human  one,  alas  !  outnumbered  by  the 
baser  sort,  the  selflsh,  the  greedy,  the 
thieves,  vampires,  and  murderers. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  degrees  of 
degradation  among  these  ;  some  only  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
weaker  brothers,  which,  in  these  days  of 
merciless  competition,  may  be  regarded 
as  rather  creditable  to  their  sagacity  than 
damaging  to  their  morality.  Such  an  one 
is  the  gout-weed,  or  Herb  Gerard  {^jEgo-po- 
dium  podagraria)  which,  though  not  a 
native  of  England,  has  become  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen  to  such  good  purpose  that  it 
at  once  takes  possession  of  the  ground, 
covering  it  with  its  cool-looking  pale 
green  leaves,  and  twisting  its  snake-like 
roots  round  those  of  any  unhappy  plants 
growing  near,  until  it  chokes  them  and  is 
left  in  possession  ;  still,  though  it  merci¬ 
lessly  defends  its  usurped  land,  beyoed 
increasing  rapidly,  it  does  not  go  out  of 
its  way  to  thieve  and  murder,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  quaint  old  book,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Physician  Enlarged — 

It  is  a  low  herb,  seldom  rising  half  a  yard 
high,  having  sundry  leaves  standing  on  brown¬ 
ish  green  stalks  by  three,  snipped  about,  and 
of  a  strong  unpleasant  savour.  The  nmbles  of 
the  flowers  are  white  and  the  seed  blackish, 
the  Root  runneth  in  the  ground,  quickly  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  .  .  .  Saturn  rules 
it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  goutwort 
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hath  its  name  for  nothing,  but  upon  experi¬ 
ence  to  heal  the  gout  and  sciatica  :  as  also 
joynt-aches,  and  other  cold  griefs.  The  very 
bearing  of  it  about  one  easeth  the  pains  of 
the  gout,  and  defends  him  that  bears  it  from 
the  Disease. 

It  has,  therefore,  some  redeeming  qual¬ 
ities,  though,  perhaps  because  we  suffer  in 
these  days  from  an  aggraviited  variety  of 
gout  or  have  lost  the  old  faith,  its  reme¬ 
dial  and  protective  powers  appear  to  have 
lost  their  virtue  since  the  English  Phy¬ 
sician  Enlarged  our  knowledge  ! 

Another  of  these  avaricious  plants  is  the 
Burdock  {^Arctium  lappa),  which  tights 
not  only  with  its  deeply  penetrating  roots, 
but  also  with  its  large  heavy  blustering 
leaves  ;  it  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
bully,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  starve  or 
crush  out  of  existence  any  feebler  brothers 
who  chance  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Then  coroes  the  Coltsfoot  (TussHago 
farfara)  and  its  brother,  the  Winter 
Heliotrope  {Tussilago  fragrans),  to  whom 
much  is  forgiven  for  the  touch  of  beauty 
and  fragrance  which  lightens  their  sordid 
'crireer,  and  gives  hope  that  redemption 
may  come  to  them  in  the  future,  as  they 
are,  even  in  their  degraded  condition, 
capable  of  producing  fair  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  in  their  flowers.  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  the  gleam  of  gold  given  to 
barren  places,  heath.s,  and  swamps  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Coltsfoot,  as  our  Phy¬ 
sician  says — 

.  .  .  shooteth  up  a  slender  stalk,  with  small 
yellowish  flowers  somewhat  earlier,  which 
fall  away  quickly,  and  after  they  are  past, 
come  up  somewhat  round  Leaves  sometimes 
dented  a  little  about  the  edges,  much  lesser, 
thicker,  and  greener  than  those  of  Butter¬ 
bur,  with  a  little  down  or  Freeze  over  the 
green  Leaf  on  the  upper  side,  which  may  be 
rubbed  away,  and  whitish  or  mealy  under¬ 
neath.  The  Boot  is  small  and  white,  spread¬ 
ing  much  underground,  so  that  where  it 
takelh,  it  will  hardly  be  driven  away  again,  if 
any  little  piece  be  a-hiding  therein.  The 
Plant  is  under  Venus  ;  the  fresh  Leaves  or 
J  nice,  or  a  Syrup  thereof,  is  good  for  a  hot, 
dry  cough  or  wheezing,  and  Shortness  of 
Breath.  ,  .  ,  The  distilled  Water  hereof,  sim¬ 
ply  or  with  Elder  Flowers  and  nightshade,  is 
a  singular  good  remedy  against  all  hot  agues, 
to  drink  two  Ounces  at  a  time  and  apply 
Clothes  wet  therein  to  the  Head  and  stomach. 

I  fear  our  good  old  Physician,  when  he 
wrote  this,  was  under  the  influence  of  that 
charity  which  “  believeth  all  things,”  or 
else  our  modern  scepticism  has  caused 
Venus  to  weaken  the  properties  of  her 
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herb  ;  but  its  beauty  in  the  bleak  February 
days  is  indisputable,  and,  with  finer  or¬ 
gans,  we  should  hear  the  brave,  bright 
little  blossom  singing  its  song  of  hope, 
while  the  cold  winds  drift  the  snow'  across 
its  golden  radiance,  and  strive  in  vain  to 
bury  it  or  dim  its  brightness.  Yet,  all 
the  time,  its  roots  in  the  darkness  are 
starving  and  smothering  everything  weak 
and  helpless  that  falls  in  their  way  ;  and 
its  brother,  the  Winter  Heliotrope,  is 
doing  the  same  fell  deeds  while  outwardly 
filling  the  air  with  its  delicious  fragrance  ! 

These  plants  are  evidently  believers  in 
the  formula  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.  “  What  matters,”  they  argue, 
‘‘  if  our  flowers  gladden  the  world,  how 
they  are  produced  ?  What  matter  the 
hidden  springs,  the  physical  motives, 
which  give  them  life,  if  the  finished  works 
of  art  aie  fair  ?  Art  for  art’s  sake,  beauty 
for  beauty’s  sake,  neither  for  the  inform¬ 
ing  soul,  neither  for  the  heightening  spirit ! 
Far  better  be  Pagans  than  Philistines  !” 
So  these  soulless  creatures  argue,  in  their 
sweet  speech,  which,  being  only  expressed 
in  color  and  fragrance,  is  so  infinitely  less 
irritating  and  aggressive  than  our  human 
arguments  on  the  same  subjects,  but  also 
so  infinitely  more  difficult  to  answer.  It 
is  answered,  however,  by  the  saintly  and 
Samaritan  members  of  their  woild.  But 
my  eyes  and  ears  to-day  are  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  criminal  and  vagabond 
population  ;  therefoie  I  pass  on  to  those 
essentially  feminine  sinners,  whose  mar¬ 
vellous  grace  and  loveliness  blind  us  to 
their  baleful  influence,  the  Ivy  {Hedera 
helix),  and  the  so-called  “  Traveller’s 
Joy”  {Clematis  vitalba). 

Looking  at  the  beautiful  trails  of  the 
Ivy,  with  its  exquisitely-shaped  and  shaded 
leaves,  and  the  pale  green  garlands  and 
innocent-looking  white  flowers,  clinging 
to  the  softest  down-like  feathers  of  the 
Clematis,  as  they  fling  themselves,  as 
though  in  the  abandonment  of  uttermost 
love  and  dependence,  over  hedge  and  tree, 
who  could  imagine  the  clinging  rootlets 
and  closely-clasping  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  one,  and  the  profusion  of  slender  ten¬ 
dril  and  coiling  flower-branch  of  the  other, 
arc  slowly  stifling  and  crushing  the  life 
out  of  the  stalwart  organisms  they  cling 
to  for  support  and  make  doubly  beautiful 
by  their  presence  ?  Such  is,  however, 
the  sad  truth  ;  and  though  their  murder¬ 
ous  work  is  slow,  it  is  none  the  less  sure. 
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and  even  the  strength  of  oaks,  hollies, 
and  yews,  little  as  their  stern,  stiff  appear¬ 
ance  would  lead  one  to  guess  it,  is  sapped 
and  weakened,  until  finally  it  is  a  decay¬ 
ing  corpse  to  which  the  fair  vampires 
cling,  beautiful  as  ever,  and,  while  their 
murdered  victim  is  able  to  afford  them  the 
crutch  they  need,  utterly  unmoved  by  the 
ruin  they  have  wrought. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  how  accurately 
every  shade  of  humanity  is  reflected  in 
this  vegetable  world  ;  there  is  apparently 
no  action  or  rule  of  conduct,  no  train  of 
thought  even,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  deeds  done,  the  conduct  followed, 
which  cannot  be  paralleled.  Have  we  not 
all  known  (many  of  us  to  our  cost  and 
everlasting  sorrow)  people  who,  for  their 
beauty  and  genius,  we  have  loved  and 
trusted,  and  believed  in,  only  to  find  the 
soul  of  a  vampire  may  dwell  behind  the 
face  of  an  angel,  or  the  instincts  of  a  mur¬ 
derer  within  the  brain  of  a  sage  ? 

As  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  quaint 
old  English  Physician,  and  read  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Saturn,  Venus,  and  the  other  gods 
and  goddesses  (or  planets,  as  you  will) 
ruling  these  vegetable  fellow-creatures  of 
ours  to  their  harm  or  salvation,  just  p, 
according  to  the  astrologers  (who,  under 
the  banner  of  Theosophy,  seem  coming 
forward  again),  our  own  natures  and  for¬ 
tunes  are  fixed  for  us  by  the  same  super¬ 
natural  agency,  my  mind  seemed  to  lose 
itself  in  shadows  and  unknown  regions, 
and  1  found  myself  transported,  how  or 
by  whom  I  know  not,  into  a  thick  and 
gloomy  pine-forest.  A  dense  gray  mist 
lay  over  everything,  enveloping  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  soh  folds  of  a  haunted  twilight. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  masculine  tyran¬ 
ny,  the  blackness  and  suffocating  oppres¬ 
sion  of  a  London  fog  ;  it  was  the  gentle 
clinging,  essentially  feminine  clasp  of  a 
country  mist,  pressing  round  you  with 
delicate  touches  and  faint  caresses,  yet 
none  the  less  lowering  the  temperature 
physical  and  moral,  setting  the  nerves 
a-jangle,  and  half-deadening,  half  intoxi¬ 
cating  the  brain,  until  the  shrouded  trees 
peered  at  you  in  the  semblance  of  gigan¬ 
tic  monks,  cowled  and  clad  in  black,  bear¬ 
ing  down  with  resistless  power  and  un¬ 
heard  footsteps  to  crush  out  the  life  of 
the  daring  wanderer ;  amd  the  intense 
silence,  wherein  even  the  leaves  feared  to 
fall,  or  the  flowers  to  open,  made  this  in¬ 
tangible  terror  more  real  and  vivid.  It 


was  as  though  God  had  forgotten  this 
shrouded  world, 'and  you  divined,  rather 
than  felt,  a  thousand  hostile  presences,  no 
longer  held  in  check  by  His  strong  hand, 
lurking  behind  the  fantastic  cowled  forms, 
plucking  at  your  garments,  barring  your 
path,  surrounding  you  everywhere  ;  melt¬ 
ing  away,  indeed,  when  you  turned  in 
swift  fear  to  meet  their  baleful  ejes,  yet 
closing  round  again  with  the  cold  persist¬ 
ency  of  fate  or  death,  so  that  every  mo¬ 
ment  a  terrible  doom  seemed  about  to 
fall  ;  yet  you  could  gain  no  glimpse  of 
the  hand  it  came  from,  and  no  forewarn¬ 
ing  how  to  avoid  it. 

The  pine  wood  in  which  I  had  lost  my¬ 
self  was  particularly  well  suited  to  be  the 
lair  of  the  beautiful  but  evil  spirit  of  the 
mist ;  even  in  bright  sunshine  the  tall, 
dark  trees  have  ever  something  ghostly 
and  mysterious  about  them,  as  though 
they  kept  watch  above  graves  ;  and  the 
dull,  yellow  grass  growing  at  their  feet, 
and  the  brown,  rejected  fir-pins  scattered 
round,  glow  with  a  baleful  glare,  as  of 
uprising  fires  sullenly  burning,  with  no 
aspiring  strength  to  spring  up  into  the 
gladness  of  flame. 

Occasionally  a  strange  glimmer  pierced 
the  deep-gray  atmosphere  from  the  far-off 
hidden  sun  ;  but  this  glimmer  could 
hardly  be  called  light,  for  it  revealed  noth¬ 
ing  distinctly,  and  rather  added  to  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  dull  fires  over  which  my  feet 
were  driven  by  some  inner  compulsion 
with  which  my  will  had  no  connection, 
and  the  spectres  who  impalpably  barred 
ray  path  and  dogged  my  steps. 

I  struggled  on,  inly  marvelling  if  this 
were  the  land  of  dreams  or  the  region  of 
darker  shadows  heralded  by  death.  .  .  . 
I  “  had  always  been  a  seeker  after  some¬ 
thing  in  the  world  that  is  there  in  no  sat¬ 
isfying  measure,  or  not  at  all  and  so, 
perhaps,  was  doomed  to  be  a  seeker 
through  eternity.  ...  A  strong  shudder 
went  through  me  as  this  thought  drifted 
across  my  mind,  and  for  a  time  I  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  altogether. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  grew  grad¬ 
ually  aware  that  the  scene  was  changing  ; 
the  strange  glimmer  had  brightened  and 
grown  clearer,  the  clinging  gray  mist  did 
not  fade  away,  but  became  transparent, 
while  at  intervals  in  the  distance  fantastic 
figures  robed  in  gleaming  gold,  or  intense 
crimsons  and  purples  stood  out  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  shadows. 
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Slowly  I  was  enteiing  a  new  land  ;  my 
feet  appeared  not  so  much  to  bear  me  be¬ 
yond  tlie  thick  wood,  with  its  terrible 
haunting  trees,  as  these  threatening  trees 
seemed  fleeing  away  before  the  strength¬ 
ening  light  ;  and,  with  a  gasp  of  half-dis¬ 
mayed  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  the 
dark  forest  had  been  but  the  entrance 
portal  to  an  enchanted  garden,  in  which 
strangeness  and  beauty  were  inextricably 
bound  together  with  evil. 

At  my  feet  lay  a  pool  of  dull  gray 
water,  kissed  into  phantom  gold  bv’  the 
now  lightly-veiled  sun  ;  alders  and  hazels 
bent  over  it  sighing  and  moaning,  and 
when  I  looked  to  see  the  cause  of  their 
grief,  behold  !  on  each  a  cruel  Tooth-wort 
(Lathrcea  squamaria)  had  fixed  its  sharp 
fangs,  and  despite  every  effort  of  the  un¬ 
happy  trees,  it  sucked  away  their  life¬ 
blood,  and  displayed  its  crowded,  evil¬ 
looking  flowers  as  though  proud  of  its 
dastardly  crime.  On  the  surface  of  the 
water,  gazing  up  with  apparently  pitiful 
innocence  at  the  tortured  trees,  floated 
the  shining  green  stars  of  the  Aldrovanda 
vesiculosa,  looking  so  fresh  and  sweet  that 
I  stooped  to  examine  them  more  closely, 
and  at  the  moment  a  shoal  of  delicately- 
colored  water  insects  paddled  by  ;  some 
of  them,  attracted  by  the  freshness  of  the 
green  stars,  stepped  up  on  to  them,  but, 
almost  ere  they  had  landed,  the  twin  lobes, 
of  which  each  leaf  is  composed,  sprang 
together  with  a  swift  and  noiseless  motion, 
crushing  the  hapless  insect  to  death  before 
my  eyes  ! 

I  turned  away  hastily,  and  saw  close 
by,  a  perfect  picture  of  radiant  beauty 
and  sweet  looks  :  a  little  plant  {Drosera 
rotundifolia)  grew  near  the  water,  with 
pale  green  heart-shaped  leaves  covered 
with  crimson  hairs,  on  which  drops  of 
dew  shone  as  brightly  as  tears  ;  a  tiny 
lily-like  flower  rose  from  these  encircling 
leaves,  its  pure  whiteness  sparkling  softly 
above  tbeir  deep  crimson.  It  looked  as 
though  the  spirit  of  the  plant,  too  pure 
for  its  surroundings,  were  flying  away, 
raised  on  pinions  of  flame  fed  by  its 
saint-like  tears.  I  watched  it,  marvel¬ 
ling,  when  suddenly  a  shower  of  glittering 
flies,  sounding  their  small  trumpets  for 
joy  of  the  brightening  morning,  flew 
through  the  air  ;  two  or  three  of  them 
caught  sight  of  the  fair  vision,  and,  for¬ 
getting  everything  else,  alighted  on  the 
shining  leaves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
lily.  Then  a  terrible  transformation  took 
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place  :  the  crimson  hairs  curved  inwards 
like  tentacles,  holding  the  imprisoned  in¬ 
sect  with  fingers  of  steel,  while  hidden 
glands  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  apparent 
tears,  suffocating  the  miserable  captive  in 
a  fiood  of  assumed  grief.  Meanwhile  the 
lily-like  flower  seemed  straining  wildly 
away  from  this  deed  of  death,  sickening 
at  the  action,  yet  having,  alas  !  no  power 
to  hinder  the  stronger  evil  part  of  its  being 
from  performing  it.  Looking  at  this  ter¬ 
rible  little  plant,  I  realized  the  anguish  of 
a  pure  spirit  linked  to  an  animal  nature  ; 
loathing  it,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  war 
against  and  subdue  it.  There  are  Dr. 
Jekylls  and  Mr.  Hydes  in  the  vegetable 
world  as  in  the  human  one,  and  the  curse 
of  double-being  is  laid  on  all  life — exists 
through  ail  time. 

A  swift  movement  at  my  side,  and  an 
anguished  thrumming,  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Drosera,  and  I  saw  two 
other  murderous  vampires  pursuing  their 
fearful  trade.  One  of  them,  Venus’s 
Fly-trap  (Dioncra  muscipula),  somewhat 
resembled  the  Sundew  in  its  mode  of  oper¬ 
ation  ;  it  held  out  two  welcoming  hands  in 
greeting  to  the  passing  insect  from  its 
long  green  leaf-stalks,  and  immediately 
an  unfortunate  and  too  friendly  fly  or  other 
wanderer  flew  to  return  its  deceitful  ad¬ 
vances,  the  hands  closed  upon  it  with  a 
snap,  crushing  it  to  death,  yet  allowing 
the  victim  to  peep  through  the  slender, 
interlaced  fingers,  and  watch,  amid  its 
agonized  death-struggles,  its  happier  com¬ 
rades  flitting  about  in  the  glad  sunshine  1 

The  Drosera  and  Diona*a  are  not  only 
murderers  but  cannibals,  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  their  victims,  aiid  waxing  fairer 
and  brighter  as  they  absorb  the  life-blood 
of  these  unfortunates  ;  butatthe  Dionsea’s 
side  stood  one  who  seemed  a  torturer 
from  no  sense  of  advantage,  prompted  by 
no  foul  appetite,  but  simply  impelled  by 
a  devilish  love  of  inflicting  pain  and  an¬ 
guish  calmly,  in  the  placid  morning  hours. 
Apocynum  Androsjcmi folium  filled  her 
delicately  tinted  blossoms  with  sweet 
wine,  and  held  them  Invitingly  out,  so 
that  each  passer-by  smelled  the  subtle  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  nectar,  which  was  evidently 
as  irresistible  to  the  giddy  fiy  as  the  wine- 
cup  to  the  habitual  drunkard,  for  with  an 
ardent  motion,  and  faint,  deep  note  of 
intense  desire,  the  miserable  creatures 
rushed  to  their  doom.  But  their  first  sip 
of  intoxication  was  their  last ;  for  no 
sooner  had  they  extended  their  small 
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trunks  than  the  fairy-like  filacuents  inside 
the  flowers  closed  upon  them,  each  hold¬ 
ing  its  captive  in  uttermost  agony,  yet 
with  iron  strength,  until,  exhausted  by 
pain  and  weariness,  it  expired.  Then  the 
beautiful  vicious  thing  dropped  her  victim 
hastily,  as  though  afraid  to  touch  a  corpse, 
and  again  prepared  her  fatal  lure  for 
others. 

I  turned  away  with  a  shudder,  and  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  ground,  afraid  to  look 
round  me,  but  even  so  could  not  escape 
from  the  fearful  sights  of  this  garden  of 
death ;  for  two  criminals  were  creeping 
along  the  ground  stealthily,  starving  and 
choking  every  healthy  innocent  life  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  one.  Dodder 
[Cascuta  europoea),  was  beautiful  with  the 
hectic  eerie  beauty  of  an  evil  spirit,  and 
there  was  a  certain  wanton  grace  about 
its  movements  as  it  seized  its  victim  with 
purplish-crimson  shoots,  threw  two  or 
three  swift  wire-like  coils  round  it,  and 
then,  striking  knife-like  roots  into  the 
stem  of  its  captive,  feasted  on  its  stores  of 
sap,  and  proceeded  leisurely  to  develop 
the  pinkish-white  rosettes  of  flowers  with 
which  it  decorates  the  murdered  corpse 
of  its  victim.  These  flowers,  fair  and 
delicate  looking,  strung  so  profusely  on 
the  dead  stems  of  thistles,  oats,  heaths, 
and  others,  are  veritable  funeral-garlands, 
and  always  denote  the  success  of  this  vege¬ 
table  Thug. 

Tlie  other  criminal  carries  on  its  mur¬ 
derous  work  chiefly  underground,  and  woe 
be  to  the  roots  of  any  plant  meeting  the 
coarse,  heartless,  unbeautiful  couch  grass 
{Triticiim  repens).  Its  million  feet  tram¬ 
ple  down  remorselessly  all  young  up-spring¬ 
ing  lives,  choke  them  in  the  cradle,  as  it 
were  ;  while,  should  any  prove  strong 
enough  to  escape  upward  into  the  day, 
they  are  at  once  met  and  suffocated  in  the 
treacherous  embrace  of  the  stiff,  yellow¬ 
ish,  repulsive-looking  arras,  waiting  in  the 
light,  like  the  cruel  feet  in  the  darkness, 
to  offer  a  choice  of  deaths  to  the  victims 
of  their  avaricious  malice. 

The  cold,  unmoved  cruelty  of  this  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  I  seized  and  tore 
up  handfuls  of  the  coarse  hideous  growth, 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  its  roots  clung  to  the 
ground,  and  would,  I  knew,  spring  up 
again  stronger  and  more  vicious  than  ever, 
almost  before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
painful  strain  of  its  attempted  destruction  ! 
My  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  for  its 


blades  cut  like  steel  knives  ;  and  I  left  it 
at  last  with  the  sad  certainty  that  no 
bodily  punishment  is  of  any  service  while 
the  directing  mind  is  unreached  and  the 
spirit  unreclaimed. 

Your  Fourier.s  failed 

Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 

That  life  develops  from  within. 

I  wandered  on  sadly  and  slowly  after 
this,  until  in  front  of  me  rose  higher  and 
more  beautiful  forms,  Sarracenias  and 
Nepenthes  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  their 
southern  coloring  and  luxuriance.  Slim 
delicate  pitchers,  pale  green,  embroidered 
with  crimson,  and  broad  bulky  ones  with 
rich  purple  patterns  damascened  round 
their  lips,  met  my  gaze  everywhere,  while 
one  (Darlingtonea),  which  resembled  a 
huge  and  vicious  snake,  with  its  mottled 
hood  and  depending  two-lobed  leaves,  like 
a  poisonous  lolling  tongue,  seemed  strik¬ 
ing  out  at  me,  its  murderous  instincts  hav¬ 
ing  grown  beyond  control.  There  was 
something  indescribably  repulsive  about 
this  Darlingtonea  ;  with  its  brethren,. sin¬ 
ful  lives  had  not  yet  been  able  to  destroy 
all  beauty,  that  visible  sign  of  God’s  love 
and  care,  though  surrounding  it  with  an 
atmosphere  of  terror  and  distrust ;  but 
from  this  degraded  organism  all  fairness 
had  fled,  leaving  only  grotesque  forms 
and  impure  coloring. 

About  these  pitchers  fluttered  humming¬ 
birds  and  butterflies,  looking  like  winged 
flowers  or  living  jewels.  Who  can  ever 
express  in  cold  words  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  these  tiny  creatures,  flashing  in 
the  sun  like  nibies,  emeralds,  and  sap¬ 
phires,  so  small,  so  exquisitely  graceful, 
so  perfect  in  form  and  coloring  ?  They 
seemed  to  me  veritable  disembodied  spir¬ 
its,  clad  in  all  the  radiance  and  sweetness 
of  the  good  dee<ls  done,  and  loving  words 
uttered,  in  the  flesh. 

I  watched  these  lovely  little  creatures 
flitting  about  like  detached  sunbeams,  and 
longed  for  a  voice  they  would  understand, 
to  warn  them  against  the  deceitful  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  murderous  pitcher-plants  ;  but, 
alas  !  though  I  strove  to  shout,  to  clap 
my  hands,  even  to  seize  their  almost  in¬ 
tangible  beauty,  a  cold  resistless  power 
held  my  lips  silent,  and  bound  my  hands 
down  to  my  side  :  nearer  and  nearer  the 
gleaming  wings  fluttered  to  the  fatal  lure, 
until  at  last  the  intoxicating  fragrance 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  There  was 
something  irresistible  in  the  subtle  odor. 
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the  deep  sensuous  color,  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  wine  in  the  pitchers  ;  and  the 
little  wings  flew  swiftly  into  the  snare,  and 
with  one  draught  disappeared  down  the 
slippery  purple  path  into  the  terrible  dun¬ 
geon  beyond,  where,  far  from  all  help, 
their  gem  like  feathers  draggled  and 
ruined,  a  slow  and  horrible  death  awaited 
them. 

A  wild  despair  seemed  gnawing  at  my 
heart,  as,  turn  in  whichever  direction  I 
would,  scenes  of  cruelty  and  foul  murder 
met  my  eyes.  Must  I  wander  thus  for 
ever  amid  criminals  ?  I  thought.  Was 
there  no  hope  for  the  innocent  victims,  no 
reformation  possible  for  the  guilty  oppres¬ 
sors  ?  And  the  anguished  stress  of  spirit 
shook  off  the  sleep  or  vision  that  had  op¬ 
pressed  me,  and  once  more  I  found  myself 
in  my  study,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
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the  quaint  old  Physician,  and  knew  that 
though  only  in  dreams  could  such  a  garden 
of  death  exist,  yet,  scattered  over  the 
world,  in  different  latitudes,  in  various 
climes,  not  together,  but  apart  and  indi¬ 
vidually,  every  murderer,  every  vampire, 
every  smotherer  I  had  seen,  are  doing 
their  cruel  and  evil  work,  a  vegetable 
“  submerged  tenth,”  capable  for  the  most 
part  of  doing  good  and  useful  work  in  the 
service  of  man,  but  lacking  opportunity, 
and  waiting,  in  growing  degradation,  for 
a  strong  hand  and  a  tireless  spirit  to  turn 
their  debased  powers  into  beneficent  chan¬ 
nels. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  show, 
among  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  vege- 
table  world,  some  of  these  degraded  or¬ 
ganisms  started  on  their  upward  path. — 
National  Review. 


NISSA.* 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  ISFAHAN. 


I  HAD  long  pressed  my  friend  to  tell  me 
the  true  particulars  of  a  certain  adventure 
which  he  had  taken  part  in  during  his  re¬ 
cent  travels  in  Asia,  and  of  which  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  whispered  mysterious  hints. 
At  last,  one  evening  at  the  Club,  when 
Gaston  was  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind, 
waxing  confidential,  he  unburdened  his 
mind  to  me,  and  related  the  following  re¬ 
markable  experience  : — 

I. 

Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  said  :  “  The 
story  is  not  a  long  one,  but  rather  dra¬ 
matic.  Diable!  why,  even  thinking  of  it 
gives  me  the  cold  shivers.  I  daresay  you 
remember  that,  two  years  ago,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Fine  Arts  despatched  me  to  Persia. 
Well,  my  mission  was  to  study  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  province  of  Ir4k  Ajami,f  to 
accomplish  which  I  began  by  installing 
myself  comfortably  at  Isfahan.  To  tell 


*  B'rom  the  French  of  M.  Albert  Delpit. 
The  original  narrator  of  this  tragedy,  which 
is  actually  founded  on  fact,  is  said  to  have 
been  M.  Patenotre,  now  French  Minister  for 
the  Republic  at  Tangiers,  who  was  in  Persia 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

f  Irdk  Ajami,  the  ancient  Media,  peopled 
by  the  Turanian  Scyths,  is  the  province  north 
of  Lnristan. 


you  the  truth,  by  the  end  of  three  months 
I  had  collected  and  digested  all  my  mate¬ 
rial,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fairly  exhaustive 
report ;  but  had  I  returned  so  quickly  the 
officials  of  the  department  would  hardly 
have  believed  that  I  had  fully  complied 
with  my  instructions  ;  and  I  wa»,  indeed, 
being  almost  bored  to  death  with  ennui, 
when,  fortunately,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  the  Metamet  as  they  call  him,  was 
changed  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  former,  the 
Shah  sent  his  cousin,  Prince  Malcom  Khan 
to  rule  at  Isfahan.” 

”  What  !  the  Prince  who  came  to 
France  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  he  is  now  envoy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  In  fact,  you  know  one  of 
my  heroes,  Mahamad  Aga,  who  was  his 
orderly  officer  here.  He  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  or 
rather,  as  they  say  in  Persia,  of  Sartip." 

“  Ah  !  I  remember  him  well  ;  a  nice 
young  fellow,  about  thirty,  I  fancy,  who 
used  to  come  and  have  supper  with  us  oc¬ 
casionally.” 

”  Just  so  ;  that’s  the  man.  You  can 
fancy  how  glad  I  was  at  meeting  him 
again  in  that  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world.  All  the  more  that  those  Orientals 
have  something  very  taking  about  them 
when  they  become  half  Parisian.  One 
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piglit  say  that  their  primitive  and  stern 
rescive  gives  way  to  a  winning  and  gra¬ 
cious  manner  by  contact  with  Western 
civilization.  Before  the  week  was  out  the 
Sartip  and  I  became  inseparable.” 

“  But  how  about  the  drama  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  ! 
As  yet  I  have  only  got  to  the  prelude. 
One  fine  morning  as  I  was  riding  about 
the  town  rather  dreamily,  I  suffered  my¬ 
self  to  give  way  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  locality,  as  1  had  done  a  hundred 
times  before,  bewitched  by  the  fairy-like 
glamour  of  my  surroundings.  Picture  to 
yourself  endless  avenues,  bordered  to  right 
and  left  by  arcades,  shadowed  for  their 
entire  length  by  gigantic  chenars,  plane- 
trees,  and  alongside  running  streams  of 
pellucid  water,  farther  on — ” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake  cut  your  descrip¬ 
tion  short,  my  good  fellow  ;  you  are  not 
elaborating  a  report  for  the  Minister  ! 
You  promised  me  a  dramatic  story.  Let’s 
have  it,  and  above  all,  no  scenic  descrip¬ 
tions.  Spare  me  your  oratory  !” 

Gaston  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation  and 
resumed,  “  I  was  out  riding  near  the 
Kiosk  of  Tchehet  Setun,*  when  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  street  I  saw  a  lady  in  a  litter.  As 
a  rule,  Persian  women  out  of  doors  look 
like  mere  bundles  of  clothes.  They  are 
muffled,  of  course,  or  rather  they  wear 
over  their  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  with  a 
veil  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  their 
faces.  The  Persian  lady  whom  I  now 
met  was,  however,  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  took  pains  that  her  graceful  and 
well-proportioned  figure  should  be  seen  to 
advantage.  I  could  notice  her  eyes  very 
large  and  shining  like  live  coals.  My 
horse  was  at  a  walk,  and  I  quietly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  litter,  which  was  carried  along 
very  slowly.  I  half  fancied  that  the  fair 
unknown  turned  round  once  or  twice,  but 
at  the  time  I  really  didn’t  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance,  as  in  the  East 
adventures  of  that  kind  are  very  improba¬ 
ble.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  incident, 
when  two  days  afterward  I  again  came 
across  the  same  litter.  This  time  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was  not  alone.  Mahamad 
Aga  was  with  me.  At  a  glance  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  veiled  lady,  and  above  all,  her 
extraordinary  eyes,  which, literally  blazed, 
as  it  were,  with  hot  flames.  She  turned 

*  Tchehet  Setun,  or  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pil¬ 
lars,  a  magnificent  relic  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great. 


round  as  before,  but  this  time  unmistak¬ 
ably  and  deliberately.  I  glanced  at  my 
friend  the  Sartip,  but  he  apparently  took 
no  notice.  We  had  ridden  along  in  this 
way  for  some  ten  minutes  when  the  litter 
turned  sharply  toward  the  bridge  leading 
to  Julfa.*  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  has  thirty- three  pointed  arches, 
whose  piers  are  washed  by  the  swift  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Zaindarfid,  that  most  capricious 
of  rivers,  which  in  summer  you  can  cross 
dry-shod,  but  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  which  we  then  were,  its  waters  are  as 
rapid  and  turbulent  as  one  of  the  wild  Al¬ 
pine  torrents.  On  either  side  of  the  cause¬ 
way  across  the  bridge  is  a  line  of  arcades 
affording  a  pleasant  shelter,  and  this 
bridge  is  rather  frequented  as  a  promenade 
and  rendezvous,  where  people  go  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  an  evening.  I  had 
therefor-e  some  hesitation  in  following  my 
unknown  charmer  too  openly  for  fear  of 
compromising  her—  and  myself  ;  but  I 
need  have  had  no  scruples.  The  fair 
dame,  at  all  events,  did  not  hesitate  in 
the  least,  for,  leaning  half  out  of  her  lit¬ 
ter,  she  coolly  dropped  her  handkerchief 
in  the  roadway.” 

“  Ha,  ha  !  The  Persian  ladies  then 
are  lively  ?  And  the  Sartip,  did  he  say 
nothing  ?” 

“  At  the  moment,  no  ;  but  during  the 
rest  of  our  ride  he  reniained  very  silent, 
and  he  bit  his  mustache  in  a  rather  pre¬ 
occupied  manner.  When  we  reached  the 
palace — ‘  Come  in  with  me,’  said  he,  and 
when  we  were  alone  in  his  private  apart¬ 
ment  he  added — ‘  My  dear  fellow,  I  said 
nothing  to  you.  A  little  time  ago  it 
would  have  been  useless  ;  but  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  that  precious  handker¬ 
chief  80  carefully  and  ridiculously  pressed 
against  your  heart,  let  me  advise  you  to 
throw  it  away  at  once.  Far  better  for 
you  to  put  it  in  the  fire.’ 

‘‘  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  want  you  to  get  yourself 
strangled  or  brained,  or  thrown  into  the 
Zaindarud.  I  am,  as  you  know,  in  charge 
of  the  town  police,  and  am  answerable  for 
your  safety  to  the  French  L<^gation  !  ’ 

“  ‘  But !—’ 

“  ‘  I  won’t  listen  to  another  word. 
Really  you  fellows  are  most  astonishing — 


*  Jnlfa  is  the  Armenian  snbnrb  of  Isfahan, 
on  the  Bouthem  side  of  the  Zaindarfid. 
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you  Parisians  !  You  are  always  fancying 
yourselves  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines  !  We  are  in  the  East,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,  and  in  the  East  husbands  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  At  Paris  .  .  .  but  never 
mind  ;  your  beauteous  unknown  is  not  an 
incognita  to  me.  Her  name  is  Nissa  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Niss4  ! ' 

“  ‘  If  the  name  is  charming,  I  can  tell 
you  her  husband  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
He  is  a  rich  merchant  of  the  old  suburbs, 
notorious  for  his  jealousy  and  ferocity. 
His  mother  was,  it  is  said,  of  British 
origin  ;  but  as  for  him,  he  is  the  most 
oriental  of  Orientals.  He  would,  in  fact, 
have  you  killed  like  a  dog,  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  ’ 

“  ‘  And  what,  pray,  is  the  name  of  this 
veritable  Bluebeard  of  modern  Isfahan  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ismatulla.  I  can  advise  you  not  to 
make  that  gentleman’s  acquaintance. 
Bah  !  You  know  where  he  lives  ;  he  is 
the  owner  of  that  fine  building  just  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  ’ 

“  ‘  And  Nissa  ?  what  is  said  of  her  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You’re  a  true  Parisian  !  We  in  this 
part  of  the  world  never  trouble  ourselves 
much  about  womankind,  or  if  we  do,  or 
rather  if  any  of  our  ladies  do  cause  any 
trouble.  .  .  .  Ah,  well  !  they  are  sewn 
up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  river.’ 

“  ‘  You  don’t  say  so  !  How  horri¬ 
ble  !  ’ 

“  ‘  You  think  so  ?  Oh,  we  are  quite 
civilized  now,’  resumed  the  Sartip  coolly, 
— ‘  in  comparison,  that  is.  In  former 
days  they  would  have  put  a  live  cat  into 
the  sack  as  well.  When  excited  by  the 
water  the  animal  would  have  scratched  the 
woman’s  face.  That  is  no  longer  done, 
at  least  not  generally — the  effect  of  Euro¬ 
pean  influence — but  M.  Ismatulla  is  quite 
capable  of  it.’ 

“  This  little  conversation,  I  must  say, 
rather  cooled  my  ardor  ;  besides,  Mahamad 
Aga  had  the  good  sense  not  to  pursue  the 
disagreeable  subject  further.  I  dined  with 
him,  and  in  the  evening  he  sent  for  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  played  to  us  after  the  Zeng- 
houle  manner.  But  I  remained  preoccu¬ 
pied.  I  saw  ever  before  my  eyes  the 
graceful  and  comely  form  of  the  strange 
lady  leaning  out  of  her  palanquin,  and 
her  delicate  small  hand  as  -she  dropped 
the  lace  handkerchief,  which  I  still  re¬ 
tained  in  my  possession.  Amid  the 
strains  of  the  music  it  seemed  as  if  a 
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ceaseless  voice  repeated  in  my  ear,  like  the 
refrain  of  a  song,  ‘  Nissd  !  Nissa  !  ’  .  .  . 

“  Indeed  I  had  the  nightmare  all  night, 
and  dreamed  that  I  was  presented  with  a 
large  cat  called  Ismatulla,  which  scratched 
my  face  !  I  woke  up  the  next  morning 
at  eleven  o’clock  thoroughly  disenchanted, 
as  I  thought. 

II. 

“  In  the  evening  I  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  air  on  my  terrace  when  a  frightful 
old  hag  entered  hastily  by  the  back  entrance 
of  the  house,  saying  she  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  Even  before  the  servants  had  ob¬ 
tained  my  permission  to  receive  her,  she 
found  her  way  to  my  presence,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  alone,  ‘  Are  you  brave  ?  ’  she 
said  in  very  bad  English,  which  I  could 
hardly  understand. 

“  1  smiled  with  that  conceit  peculiar  to 
a  man  when  asked  a  like  question. 

“  She  continued  :  ‘  I  have  a  bargain  to 
offer  you.  It  is  dark,  no  one  will  see  us. 
You  have  only  to  follow  me.  Half-way, 
where  we  are  going,  I  will  tie  this  bandage 
over  your  eyes,  but  you  must  swear  to  me 
not  to  try  and  find  out  where  I  take  you.’ 

“  ‘  I  promise  !  ’ 

“  The  hag  made  agrimace  which  caused 
her  countenance  to  look  still  more  hide¬ 
ous. 

“  I  had  accepted  all  at  once,  like  that, 
without  premeditation,  urged  as  it  were 
by  a  sudden  uncontrollable  impulse.  The 
fact  was,  a  whole  day  had  passed  by  since 
my  fright,  and  the  effect  of  the  nightmare 
had  also  gone  off  by  degrees,  but  Fyet  heard 
the  ceaseless  voice  singing  ‘  Nissa  !  Nis¬ 
sa  !’  in  my  ears.  The  old  woman  evi- 
dently  came  from  her.  However,  I  went 
upstairs  quickly  to  my  room  and  took  a 
small  revolver  with  me  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  five  minutes  later  we  had  start¬ 
ed.  It  was  ridiculous,  reckless  madness  : 
I  knew  that  well  enough,  but  there  are 
some  absurd  anomalies  about  which  one 
never  reasons.  The  unknown  one,  Niss4, 
exerted  over  me  I  know  not  what  myste¬ 
rious  influence.  I  had  not  even  seen  her, 
and  yet  an  irresistible  longing  for  her  pos¬ 
sessed  me.  Her  gleaming  eyes  had  burned 
into  my  heart. 

“  At  length,  arrived  at  the  bridge  of 
Julfa,  the  old  woman  stopped,  and  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  thick  scarf,  skilfully 
bandaged  my  eyes  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  see  anything  about  me  ;  and  then, 
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holding  her  hand,  I  permitted  her  to  con¬ 
duct  me  where  she  would.  By  the  fresher 
air  I  guessed  that  we  were  crossing  the 
river  ;  I  then  heard  the  voices  of  the  pass¬ 
ers-by,  right  and  left  of  me.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  might  be  noticed.  I 
went  along  as  one  in  a  waking  dream, 
thinking  only  of  the  supple  form  of  the 
mysterious  Nissd,  with  the  agile,  cat-like 
movements  of  her  delicate  hand,  and  her 
flashing,  passionate  eyes.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  old  woman  turned  to  the  right, 
but  we  did  not  leave  the  banks  of  the 
Zaindaifid.  I  could  hear  the  hurried  and 
tumultuous  flowing  of  its  waves,  broken 
for  an  instant  by  the  piers  of  the  bridge. 
At  last  my  conductress  stopped  ;  a  key 
was  turned,  and  the  old  hag  said  to  me  in 
a  low  voice,  ‘  Go  up.’ 

“  Five  steps  only,  and  then  I  felt  my 
feet  pressing  a  soft,  thick  carpet,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  the  bandage  was  torn  from 
my  eyes.  I  found  myself  in  a  small 
room,  feebly  lit  by  tlm  light  of  a  copper 
lamp.  It  is  the  custom  in  Persia  to  keep 
the  walls  bare.  Here  it  was  different. 
Perfumes  were  burning  in  a  rich  fumigator 
on  a  table  of  red  and  blue  inlaid  work  ; 
those  exciting  perfumes  of  the  East  which 
intoxicate  like  the  fumes  of  rare  old  wines. 
On  the  walls,  which  were  draped  with 
yellow  Cashmere  hangings,  instruments  of 
music  were  suspended — the  nejir,  which 
resembles  our  hautbois,  timbrels,  two 
kematches,  or  viols,  and  arms  interspersed 
here  and  there  among  necklaces  and  other 
gewgaws.  Outside  could  be  heard  the 
dull,  regular  roar  of  the  river.  By  lifting 
a  corner  of  a  curtain  I  could  even  see  that 
the  waters  of  the  stream  washed  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  house.  Almost  in¬ 
stantly  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  on  the 
carpet.  I  turned  round  and  saw  Nissa  ! 
I  remained  absolutely  stupefied,  dazzled. 
She  might  have  been  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen.  Her  luxuriant  wealth  of  black  hair 
reminded  me  of  liegnault’s  ‘  Salome,’  fall¬ 
ing  over  her  most  bewitching  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  complexion,  of  a  pale 
amber,  shone  with  changing  reflections 
like  mother-of-pearl.  But  what  most 
struck  me  was  the  effective  contrast  be¬ 
tween  dazzling  white  teeth  and  her  flashing 
black  eyes.  Her  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and 
lips  were  painted.  She  smiled  as  she  re¬ 
garded  me  with  sparkling  but  calm  eyes. 
I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the 
Sartip's  warning,  and,  thought  I  to  my¬ 


self,  this  young  lady  certainly  does  not 
seem  very  timid.  Meantime  she  took  my 
hand,  and  making  me  sit  down  upon  the 
sofa,  ‘  My  husband  has  left  for  Tihr^n,  ’ 
she  said,  ‘  and  we  have  time  to  divert  our¬ 
selves.  ’ 

“  She  spoke  in  English  with  a  certain 
foreign  accent ;  then  striking  a  small  gong 
with  a  quaint  copper  drumstick,  coffee 
was  brought  in,  and  she  then  began  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  rapid  strain,  running  her  words 
one  into  the  other  with  vivacity,  telling 
me  how  bored  she  felt,  and  how  slow  it 
was  for  her  in  Isfahan,  and  that  she  bad 
noticed  me  at  once.  At  the  same  time 
her  eyes  became  more  tender,  and  her 
hand  gently  pressed  mine.  She  drew 
nearer  to  me,  and  suddenly  threw  herself 
into  my  arms.  .  .  . 

“  I  was  rather  taken  aback,  when  of  a 
sudden  a  noise  was  apparent  in  the  next 
room.  As  quick  as  thought  she  jumped 
up,  erect  and  trembling  with  passion. 
Her  caresses  and  her  sudden  alarm  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  so  rapidly,  that  I  had 
not  time  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Still 
with  the  same  agile  and  feline  grace  she 
ran  to  the  wall,  from  which,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  she  took  a  small 
sharp  knife,  which  she  hid  in  her  sleeve. 
Then  turning  her  head  toward  me,  she 
said  ‘  Wait  !  ’  and  with  an  energetic  ges¬ 
ture  she  disappeared  behind  the  folds  of 
the  heavy  tapestry. 

“  A  vague  feeling  of  mistrust  came  over 
me.  I  remembered  the  warning  of  the 
Sartip.  Perhaps  I  had  been  a  little  im¬ 
prudent.  Suddenly  the  noise  recom¬ 
menced  in  the  next  room — loud  voices — a 
short  struggle,  then  silence.  Suddenly 
the  curtain  was  lifted,  and  Nissa  reap¬ 
peared.  She  was  quite  pale  ;  so  white, 
indeed,  that  the  pearly  tint  of  her  com- 
plexion  almost  matched  the  pearls  of  her 
necklace.  She  half  leaned  herself  against 
the  wall,  like  a  white  statue  against  the 
background  of  the  yellow  hangings,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  showing  by  her  smile  her  white 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  young  she-wolf. 
She  made  a  few  steps  into  the  room  ;  her 
knife  and  her  hands  were  stained  red. 

“  ‘  Good  God  !  what  is  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Nothing,’  she  said. 

“  She  threw  the  knife  into  a  corner,  and 
said  with  great  nonchalance, — ‘  It  was  my 
husband.  He  would  have  killed  us.  I 
preferred  to  be  beforehand.  Come  and  help 
me  to  throw  the  body  into  the  water.  ’ 
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“  1  remained  stupened,  regarding^  her 
with  horror,  while  she  also  gazed  at  me, 
but  her  eyes  only  expressed  unmitigated 
contempt,  as  she  said  in  a  tone  which  I 
shall  never  forget — ‘  Frenchmen  indeed  ! 
What  absurd  nervousness  !  ’ 

“  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
called  a  waiting-maid,  whom  she  com- 
manded  to  open  the  window.  Then,  as 
though  they  were  doing  something  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  the  two  of  them  lifted  up 
the  body  and  threw  it  into  the  waters  of 
the  river,  which  engulfed  it. 

“  Ma  foi!  the  adventure  was  becoming 
too  oriental  for  a  Parisian.  I  confess  that 
I  was  seized  with  an  insane  terror,  and, 
without  waiting  to  bid  adieu,  I  fled  like  a 
madman.v  Uow  did  I  get  out  ?  I  abso¬ 
lutely  cannot  tell.  In  about  ten  minutes 
I  found  myself  in  the  streets,  through 
which  I  ran  as  if  pursued  by  a  legion  of 
devils.  On  reaching  home  I  locked  and 
double-locked  myself  in,  cursing  Nissa 
and  all  the  houris  of  the  East. 

III. 

“  What  a  night  I  spent !  It  was  not 
until  morning  that  I  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  already 
high  and  streaming  into  my  room.  I  was 
thoroughly  cowed  and  demoralized. 
What  had  happened  ?  A  man  cannot 
disappear  without  justice  intervening. 
Nissa  had  not  even  attempted  to  hide  the 
deed.  Her  maid  bad  seen  and  helped  it. 
I  should  be  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 
the  bare  idea  of  being  mentioned  even  in 
connection  with  such  a  crime  was  appall¬ 
ing,  and  made  my  hair  stand  on  end. 
Should  I  confide  all  to  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  ?  Unfortunately  he  had  just  gone  off 
on  a  holiday,  and  the  first  secretary  was 
too  young  for  me  to  confide^  in.  In  any 
case,  my  whole  future  career  was  blighted. 
It  was  indeed  a  pretty  termination  to  my 
mission  for  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

“  The  whole  day  I  thus  remained  in  the 
direst  anxiety,  not  daring  to  go  out.  The 
evening  came  without  my  having  taken 
any  steps,  and  still  without  any  news  of 
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Nissa.  Had  she  been  arrested  ?  What 
had  become  of  her  ?  I  went  to  bed  early, 
but  without  being  able  to  sleep.  At  last, 
on  the  second  day,  I  could  no  longer  re¬ 
strain  myself.  I  decided  to  go  and  see 
my  friend  the  Sarlip,  I  preferred  any¬ 
thing  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  in  which 
I  w'as.  I  felt  sure  that  Mahamad  Aga 
would  not  leave  home  before  his  break¬ 
fast.  I  got  to  his  palace,  accordingly, 
about  noon.  I  was  duly  announced  and 
admitted.  The  Sartip  was  lolling  at  his 
ease  on  a  sofa,  peacefully  smoking  his 
chibouque. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  so  it’s  you,  is  it  ?  ’  said  he, 
on  seeing  me.  ‘  How  are  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  V^ery  well,  thanks.’ 

“  ‘  By  the  way,’  he  continued,  ‘  have 
you  heard  the  news  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  n’  .  .  .  n’  .  .  .  news  ?  Not 
I  ...  I  know  nothing  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘  You  remember  Ismatulla,  the  rich 
merchant  of  the  old  suburbs  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  If  I  rem  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘  But  yes— the  husband  of  Nissa, 
don’t  you  know,  whom  I  was  telling  you 
about  ?  ’ 

“  I  felt  myself  growing  red,  flushing  to 
the  very  roots  of  my  hair.  It  was  all 
over  ;  the  crime  was  discovered,  and  I 
dared  not  anticipate  the  end  of  the  ad¬ 
venture.  I  stammered  out,  ‘  Ye  .  .  .s.’ 

“  ‘  The  poor  devil  !  ’  continued  the 
Sartip  ;  ‘  mv  dear  fellow,  he  has  suddenly 
disappeared.^ 

“  I  was  half  suffocated.  However,  I 
succeeded  in  answering — ‘How?  ...  he 
.  .  .  has  ...  he  has  disappeared  ! 
Bah  !  it  is  very  .  .  .  very  curious  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes — very  curious,’  and  the  Sartip 
looked  at  me  fixedly.  I  could  no  longer 
restrain  myself.  I  was  just  about  to  con¬ 
fess  all,  when  he  said,  ‘  He  was  to  have 
started  for  Tihrhn,  when  suddenly  .  .  . 
he  has  flown.  There  has  been  no  more 
news  about  him.’ 

“  For  the  second  time  the  Sartip  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face.  There  was  a 
short  silence.  Then,  puffing  a  long  jet  of 
smoke,  he  added  with  calm  tranquillity, 
‘  God  is  great !  ’  ” — Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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A  BASIS  OF  POSITIVE  MORALITY. 

BY  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 


The  desire  for  a  basis  of  positive  mo¬ 
rality  has  greatly  increased  among  thinking 
men  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  desire  is  the  conviction 
that  the  existing  foundations  of  morality 
are  neither  universal  nor  permanent.  The 
theory  is  distinct  from  the  practice,  and 
there  is  no  theory  whatever  that  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  even  in  Europe,  without 
mentioning  the  vast  populations  outside 
of  it.  Theories  of  morality  are  taught  by 
the  authoritative  representatives  of  differ¬ 
ent  religions,  but  they  are  not  identical 
and  they  have  not  the  same  weight  and 
importance  relatively  to  ritual  and  dogma. 
,\gain,  they  are  not  maintained  from  age 
to  age  with  the  same  steadiness  and  en¬ 
ergy.  A  Church  hardly  ever  fails  to  main¬ 
tain  its  rites  and  ceremonies  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness,  even  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  but  we  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  very  powerful  Churches,  at 
times  when  their  power  was  irresistible 
and  almost  beyond  question,  have  failed 
to  maintain  morality  among  the  laity,  al¬ 
though  that  very  laity  was  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  its  own  orthodoxy  and  proud  of 
its  religious  belief.  The  most  striking 
example  is  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
courtiers — he  a  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Roman  Catholic,  hating  Protestants,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  respect  for  their  superior 
morality,  and  setting,  for  his  own  part, 
the  double  example  of  undisguised  adul¬ 
tery  and  unimpeachable  orthodoxy.  The 
power  of  the  Church  in  France  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  was  so  tremendous  that 
Nonconformists  were  visited  with  the 
heaviest  disabilities,  yet  the  morals  of  good 
society  only  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Heresy  was  punished  without  mercy,  and 
adultery  was  not  punished,  while  immoral¬ 
ity  in  dealings  was  so  common  that  public 
corruption  became  as  scandalous  as  it  is 
now  in  Turkey  or  Morocco. 

Rome  itself,  under  the  Popes,  when 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  strong  enough 
to  prohibit  all  freedom  6f  thought  and 
worship,  ought  to  have  been  exceptionally 
moral,  but  although  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  could  make  the  place  a  city  of  cere- 
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monies,  it  never  raised  Papal  Rome  to  a 
higher  level  of  morality  than  the  low  level 
of  Southern  Europe.  Few  Churches  have 
enjoyed  more  unquestioned  authority  than 
that  possessed  by  the  Anglican  Church 
over  the  English  aristocracy  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet 
drinking  and  swearing  were  much  com¬ 
moner  in  those  days  than  they  are  now, 
and  sexual  libertinage  was  as  frequent  as  it 
is  to-day. 

The  inference  is  that  although  morality 
may  be  adopted  and  taught  theoretically 
by  a  priesthood,  it  is  not,  in  practice, 
held  to  be  so  important  in  religious  fellow¬ 
ship  as  ritual.  If  morality  held  the  first 
place,  it  would,  of  itself,  form  a  bond  of 
union  stronger  than  ritual.  Moral  men  of 
different  religions  would  associate  together 
in  spite  of  ceremonial  differences,  and 
form  a  class,  a  sort  of  moral  aristocracy, 
setting  the  example  of  a  better  life.  Such 
a  class  would  encourage  the  practice  of 
truthfulness  in  word  and  deed,  as  well  as 
of  sexual  purity.  The  actual  state  of 
things  is  entirely  different  from  this  im¬ 
aginary  one.  It  is  the  identity  of  outwardi 
ceremonial  that  forms  the  social  bond,, 
and  truthfulness  is  so  far  from  being  a. 
part  of  it  that  the  false  profession  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  is  not  a  disqualification,  but 
a  pas.sport.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that, 
sexual  immorality,  provided  only  that  it. 
has  not  brought  its  practitioners  into  the- 
divorce  court,  is  more  readily  overlooked' 
than  unfashionableness  in  the  choice  of  a. 
religion.  In  Fiance  a  moral  Protestant 
has  less  chance  of  being  looked  upon  as  a. 
gentleman  than  an  immoral  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  unless  English  country  life  has- 
greatly  altered  since  I  was  familiar  with 
it,  the  same  is  true  in  England  with  regaid> 
to  Anglicanism  and  Dissent.  Yet  in  both 
countries  the  social  disfavor  that  weighs 
upon  the  weaker  religious  communities  is- 
not  morally  unfavorable  to  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  they  live  more  outside  of  the 
vanities  of  life  than  the  aristocracies,  they 
have  a  better  opportunity  for  cultivating 
the  austerer  virtues.  If  the  reader  will, 
look  back  over  the  history  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  since  the  Middle  Ages^ 
he  will  find  that  the  most  immoial  period^ 
fO 
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have  usually  coincided  with  the  irresistible 
domination  of  a  single  creed,  and  that 
with  diversity  of  religious  beliefs  has 
arisen  a  more  advanced  morality.  In 
times  of  persecution  the  persecuted  liave 
usually  been  better  men  than  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  and  as  sacerdotal  authority  has  de¬ 
clined,  the  moral  character  even  of  the 
dominant  priesthood  has  improved.  This 
experience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging 
for  the  theory  that  the  moral  direction  of 
the  world  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  central  religious  authority,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  Pope.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  a  diversity  of  religions  is 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  morality,  it  is 
evidently  not  favorable  to  an  identity  of 
moral  views,  as  the  different  creeds  are 
likely  to  have  a  variety  of  moral  standards, 
and  this  leads  to  the  question  wiiether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  discover  some 
basis  of  positive  morality  equally  accept¬ 
able  by  all  men. 

Outside  of  the  different  creeds  what 
have  we  ?  There  is  Custom,  the  guide  of 
the  unthinking  and  the  refuge  of  those 
who  are  weary  because  they  have  thought 
too  much.  And  there  is  Nature,  which 
ail  philosophers  interrogate  and  which 
gives  the  clearest  answers  on  all  physical 
questions  and  the  most  confusing  answers, 
or  no  answers  at  all,  on  moral  ones. 

It  is  evidently  in  vain  to  take  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  any  one  peopb  and  time  with  a 
hope  of  making  it  universal.  Custom  is 
in  Us  nature  both  local  and  temporary, 
and  not  only  is  it  local,  but  it  belongs  to 
class  quite  as  much  as  to  locality.  There 
are  three  questions  to  be  asked  about 
every  custom.  In  what  place  has  it  pre¬ 
vailed,  at  what  date,  and  in  which  class  I 
There  is  the  custom  of  duelling,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  once  prevalent  but  now  extinct  in 
England,  still  surviving  in  France  and  else¬ 
where,  but  especially  in  France.  If  vou 
ask  the  third  question,  “  In  which  class  ?” 
you  find  that  duelling  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  among  journalists  and  politicians, 
more  rarely  among  officers.  Lawyers  do 
not  often  fight  ;  the  duel  very  seldom 
happens  in  the  commercial  classes  ;  while 
among  peasants,  clergymen,  and  profes¬ 
sors  it  never  happens  at  all.  The  custom 
is  not  national  in  the  sense  of  being  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  nation,  it  is  a  class  custom 
only,  and  chiefly  localized  in  Paris.  If 
from  the  custom  you  go  to  the  opinion 
about  its  moral  value,  you  find  a  wide- 
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spread  disapprobation,  joined  to  a  feeling 
that  in  certain  cases  it  is  inevitable,  and 
that  it  is  salutary  as  a  discipline  in  cour¬ 
age.  Present  English  opinion  looks  upon 
duelling  with  contempt,  but  this  is  quite 
a  modern  opinion,  due  in  part  to  the  no- 
tion  that  it  is  French.  If  we  ask  what 
moral  guidance  is  to  be  had  from  custom 
and  opinion  in  regard  to  duelling,  the 
answer  must  be  that  such  guidance  can 
have  no  positive  character,  that  it  is  not 
universal  but  local,  and  that  even  in  the 
town  where  duelling  most  prevails,  the 
opinion  that  imposes  it  is  nothing  but  a 
class-opinion.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  assuming  that  the  duel,  even  in  the 
classes  which  now  practise  it,  will  be  a 
permanent  institution.  It  now  usually 
stops  at  the  first  wound,  however  slight, 
which  is  a  sign  of  decadence,  and  it  may 
become  extinct  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  uncertainty  of  custom  as  a  basis  of 
positive  morality  is  shown  by  the  relaxing 
of  former  stringency  about  mariiage. 
The  well-known  case  of  George  Eliot  was 
interesting  in  itself  as  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  sacrifices  that  a  clear-headed 
woman  will  make  where  her  affections  are 
concerned,  but  it  was  still  more  interesting 
as  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion. 
As  for  George  Eliot  herself,  her  conscience 
was  absolutely  at  rest.  Her  moral  sense 
was  exceptionally  active,  yet  she  did  not 
find  that  it  reproached  her  on  account  of 
what  she  regarded  as  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Ijewes.  There  is,  however,  a  well 
founded  belief  that  individual  desires  and 
affections  do  not  in  themselves  constitute 
a  basis  of  positive  morality.  The  basis 
must  be  broader,  two  persons  cannot  alter 
public  morality  in  their  own  favor.  And 
yet  these  two  did  actually,  in  course  of 
time,  obtain  a  remarkable  degree  of  toler¬ 
ance  for  an  irregular  arrangement.  Lord 
Acton  once  made  a  striking  estimate  of 
the  social  loss  incurred  by  George  Eliot 
on  account  of  her  liaison.  Her  position 
in  London  society  might  have  been  one  of 
the  highest,  yet  she  chose  a  lot  which  in¬ 
volved  almost  complete  retirement.  Still, 
by  the  remarkable  power  of  her  own  per¬ 
sonality,  and  also  partly  by  the  visible  and 
single-minded  devotion  of  Mr.  Lewes, 
George  Eliot  drew  around  her  a  circle 
which  included  the  kind  of  society  she 
most  cared  for.  Her  retirement  was  never 
isolation,  and  in  course  of  time  the  outer 
world  began  to  speak  of  her  domestic  life 
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with  respect,  regretting  only  for  her  own 
sake  that  it  had  been  a  violation  of  ordi¬ 
nary  rules.  Half  a  dozen  cases  such  as 
hers  would  seriously  disturb  the  national 
ideas  about  marriage.  If,  then,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  supreme  importance,  public 
opinion  is  liable  to  moditication,  there 
seems  to  be  more  than  ever  a  need  for  a 
basis  of  positive  morality.  It  may  be  an¬ 
swered  that,  if  lay  opinion  changes,  at 
least  clerical  authority  remains  the  same, 
yet  nothing  was  so  remarkable  after  George 
Eliot’s  death  as  the  mild  tone  of  the 
clergy  who,  without  any  exception  that 
came  under  my  notice,  spoke  of  her  most 
chatitably  as  of  a  woman  sincerely  relig¬ 
ious  in  her  own  way,  though  that  way 
might  not  have  been  exactly  theirs.  That 
this  mildness  was  not  due  to  any  blunting 
of  the  clerical  moral  sense  we  know  from 
the  rightful  and  outspoken  clerical  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  cases  of  adultery  which 
arc  accompanied  by  fraud  and  deceit,  and 
which  destroy  the  peace  of  families.  This 
admission  of  justice  instead  of  a  hard  and 
rigid  rule  is,  in  the  true  and  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  casuistry,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  cases.  But  when  people  become 
suiKciently  just  to  take  cases  into  consid¬ 
eration,  they  begin  to  reason,  and  if  they 
reason  they  set  an  example  which  takes 
away  from  custom  its  essential  authority. 
Its  right  to  settle  everything  at  once  and 
decisively  before  there  can  be  any  time 
for  reasoning.  To  be  just  in  such  a  case 
as  that  of  George  Eiiot  is  to  weaken  the 
national  custom  in  a  matter  of  the  highest 
social  importance.  When  Charlotte 
Bronte  wrote  “  Jane  Eyre,”  she  presented 
the  problem  with  unexampled  vividness 
and  power.  ”  May  a  man  whose  home  is 
desolate  reconstruct  for  himself  a  happy 
domestic  life  when  religious  and  national 
customs  have  not  given  him  liberty  to  do 
so  ?”  Chailotte  Bronte’s  plain  and  safe 
answer  was  “  No  ;  he  may  not,  he  must 
endure  his  isolation.”  George  Eliot’s 
more  perilous  answer  was,  ‘‘  If  happiness 
is  still  possible  for  him  he  need  not  refuse 
it.’’  'This,  however,  forces  us  at  once 
into  casuistry,  into  the  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  cases,  and  then  public  morality  is 
no  longer  simple  and  plain  but  a  matter 
for  detailed  argument.  ,  The  law  of  the 
land  is  perfectly  neutral  in  the  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  would  not  regard  the  children 
of  such  a  liaison  as  legitimate. 

Modern  England  has  been  forced  to 


criticise  her  customs  because  some  of  those 
bequeathed  to  her  were  too  bad  to  be 
maintained,  and  as  reformers  attacked 
these,  the  better  customs  were  in  danger 
of  being  rejected  along  with  them.  It  is 
like  the  restoration  of  an  old  church,  which 
involves  destruction,  and  may  cause  irrep¬ 
arable  loss.  The  ideal  condition  of  a 
nation,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned 
(though  not.  for  its  intellectual  powers), 
would  be  to  have  a  set  of  good  customs 
and  stick  to  them  with  complete  practical 
regularity,  never  even  beginning  to  reason 
about  them.  There  would  then  be  no 
necessity  to  argue  about  morality,  any 
more  than  the  birds  argue  about  it,  their 
customs  being  moral  enough  for  them. 
Modern  reformers  may  not  desire  to  de¬ 
stroy  altogether  the  power  of  custom  ; 
they  may  wish  to  substitute  good  customs 
for  bad,  yet  the  real  effect  of  every  change 
brought  about  by  reasoning  is  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  custom  generally,  and  to 
substitute  the  caprice  of  individuals  for 
the  wisdom  of  all  society  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  many  generations.  In  an  asre  like 
ours,  when  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  very 
freely  expressed,  we  have  no  assurance 
whatever  that  any  custom  will  continue  to 
hold  its  ground.  There  is  marriage,  for 
example,  which  seemed  founded  on  nature 
as  well  as  on  religious  authority,  and 
therefore  safe  ;  but  divorce  courts  weaken 
it  in  one  way  (by  giving  it  a  temporary 
character),  and  free  love  weakens  it  in  an¬ 
other.  The  hearty  reception  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  in  Dublin  was  alarming,  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  contemporary  sentiment.  His 
supporters,  who  included  ladies  and  some 
priests,  appeared  by  the  warmth  of  their 
greeting  to  condone  entirely  his  offence 
against  the  security  of  marriage,  and  a 
young  girl  actually  presented  him  with 
flowers  ;  yet  if  such  offences  as  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell's  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  public 
opinion,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  marriage 
itself  is  to  be  preserved.  A  society  in 
which  all  men  followed  their  instincts 
with  the  freedom  of  which  Mr.  Parnell 
.set  the  example,  might  retain  marriage  as 
a  formal  ceremony,  but  that  sense  of 
safety  which  is  its  real  advantage  would 
be  gone,  and  people  might  almost  as  well 
live  in  simple  concubinage  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

As  religion  has  rarely  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  its  best  ordinances,  and  has  usually 
failed  to  enforce  them  when  it  possessed 
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the  necessary  authority,  as  custom  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  every  infraction  till  the  infrac¬ 
tions  themselves  become  customary,  the 
idea  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that  if 
natural  morality  could  be  made  authorita¬ 
tive  we  should  have  at  least  a  basis  that 
would  endure  with  the  human  race.  The 
difficulties  here  are  twofold  ;  the  first  is 
to  ascertain  what  is  strictly  natural,  and 
the  second  is  to  find  a  sanotion  to  give 
force  to  the  law.  In  one  sense  the  high- 
est  civilization  is  natural,  being  due  to  the 
successive  satisfaction  of  natural  desires 
for  comfort,  shelter,  society,  and  protec¬ 
tion.  In  another  sense,  that  of  rejecting 
what  is  artificial,  any  savage  who  knows 
the  use  of  arms  and  tools  is  already  be¬ 
yond  the  state  of  Nature.  And  if  the 
argument  is  to  be  that  each  man  must  act 
according  to  his  own  nature,  that  could 
only  originate  once  more  the  long  series 
of  conflicts,  out  of  which  mankind  have 
emerged  into  their  present  artificial  state. 
A  variety  of  sexual  arrangements  are  nat- 
nral  in  early  states  of  society  which  be¬ 
come  abhorrent  when  the  advance  of  civil¬ 
ization  has  left  them  some  distance  be¬ 
hind.  We  say  that  lying  and  theft  are 
vices,  but  no  one  can  say  that  they  are 
unnatural,  while  the  violence  of  primitive 
hatred  led  on  inevitably  to  manslaughter. 
In  warfare  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  itself,  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  in  their  early  stages  and  later,  have 
naturally  silenced  contradiction  by  killing 
off  opponents.  All  these  practices  arc 
not  only  in  accordance  with  Nature,  but 
they  are  in  precise  obedience  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  primitive  reason.  If  our  own 
practices  have  in  some  respects  and  to  a 
certain  degree  improved  upon  them,  it  is 
only  because  a  better  state  of  civilization 
has  made  the  improvement  possible  with¬ 
out  injury  to  private  interests,  or  lather, 
because  the  public  interest  is  better  under¬ 
stood. 

The  reference  to  Nature  fails  in  another 
way.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Nature  is 
■nfailing  in  her  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  that  in  this  natural  justice  we  may 
find  a  basis  of  positive  morality.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
Nature  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  more 
than  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  at¬ 
tached  to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy.  If 
each  of  os  does  what  is  in  accordance  with 
his  constitution  a  sense  of  satisfaction  fol¬ 
lows  ;  if  he  acts  against  it,  though  he  may 


act  better,  there  is  a  sense  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  A  rich  man  inspects  his  cattle,  de¬ 
tects  in  one  of  his  cows  the  first  faint  in¬ 
dications  of  approaching  mortal  disease, 
and  sends  her  off  to  the  nearest  fair,  of 
course  without  mentioning  her  ailment. 
A  poor  man  may  buy  her  in  ignorance, 
and  incur  what,  to  him,  is  a  disastrous 
loss  ;  yet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  ven¬ 
dor  incurs  no  natural  punishment ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  rewarded  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  attendant  on  a  good  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness.  An  honorable  man  would  suffer  re¬ 
morse  after  such  an  action  ;  but  an  honor¬ 
able  man  would  never  commit  it.  A  man 
without  principle,  moral  or  religious, 
courts  an  heiress  for  her  fortune  ;  she  is 
pious,  and  he  wins  her  by  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  Will  he  feel  any  regret  for 
the  means  employed  ?  He  will  congratu¬ 
late  himself  on  his  own  intelligence  and 
skill  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  Nature 
to  disturb  his  self-satisfaction,  while  all 
human  society  will  pay  deference  to  him 
on  account  of  his  wife’s  money.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  the  First 
will  invariably  find  that  satisfaction,  in  bis 
case,  was  attendant  upon  the  success  of 
his  schemes,  however  nefarious,  and  that 
he  was  never  sorry  for  his  sins,  but  only 
vexed  with  his  failures.  He  was  not  pun¬ 
ished  at  St.  Helena  for  having  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  brigand,  but  for  having  failed  to 
keep  his  booty  at  the  right  time,  which 
he  so  easily  might  have  done.  His 
nephew  afterward  committed  perjury  and 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  innocent  people 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  crimes  which  led 
him  to  all  sorts  of  satisfactions,  including 
marriage  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Europe,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence 
that  he  ever  felt  any  remorse  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  manners  were  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  tranquillity. 

It  is  difficult  in  an  article  intended  for 
general  reading  to  speak  quite  plainly 
about  what  are  called  natural  punishments 
for  sexual  irregularities.  I  used  to  be¬ 
lieve,  as  we  all  do  at  fiist,  inevitably,  that 
there  are  real  natural  punishments  for 
these  sins  ;  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  obvious 
that  it  is  so.  Further  reflection,  however, 
shows  that  what  seem  penalties  are  most 
irregularly  inflicted,  and  that  to  many  of 
the  worst  crimes  they  are  not  applied  by 
any  natural  process  at  all.  There  is  no 
natural  chastisement  (I  am  not  speaking 
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of  human  arrangements)  either  for  rape, 
or  seduction,  or  adultery.  The  unmarried 
woman  who  has  a  child  incurs  just  the 
same  natural  sufferings  as  the  married 
woman  and  no  more.  So  far  as  nature 
only  is  concerned  she  may  be  rewarded  by 
the  satisfaction  of  the  maternal  instincts 
which  is  denied  to  the  sterile  wife.  I  re¬ 
member  a  man,  the  son  of  a  woman  whose 
lover  died  before  marriage,  and  few  mar¬ 
ried  mothers  liave  ever  had  a  son  so  de¬ 
voted,  or  derived  so  much  happiness  from 
maternity.  Every  one  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lower  classes  is  aware  that 
mere  cohabitation  often  gives  the  substan¬ 
tial  happiness  that  is  sought  in  marriage, 
while  legitimate  wedlock  may  be  a  dismal 
failure,  full  of  misery  and  disappointment. 
It  is  true  that  immoral  men,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  imprudent,  incur  dangerous 
risks  to  health,  but  maladies  are  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  immorality. 
The  poor  are  much  more  exposed  to  them 
than  the  rich,  and  these  ailments  are  far 
more  terrible  for  ignorant  savages,  with¬ 
out  medical  help,  than  they  are  for  Lon¬ 
doners  and  Parisians.  Besides,  they  are 
frequently  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  which 
a  true  punishment  would  never  be,  and 
the  worst  of  them  is  becoming  less  viru¬ 
lent,  showing  a  difference  of  severity  from 
age  to  age.  The  same  irregularity  in  the 
application  of  punishment,  if  it  really  were 
punishment,  would  be  manifest  in  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  other  errors.  Two  barristers 
neglect  what  are  called  the  laws  of  health 
in  the  struggle  for  professional  success. 
One  of  them  injures  his  nervous  system 
and  breaks  down,  the  other  escapes  with¬ 
out  injury,  and  is  rewarded  with  celebrity 
and  wealth.  The  effects  of  constant 
smoking  and  drinking  are  slight  on  some 
constitutions  and  deadly  on  others.  All 
this  unfairness  is,  however,  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  cruel  punishments  ap¬ 
parently  inflicted  by  Nature  for  doing 
what  is  absolutely  right.  An  honest  man 
prefers  marriage  to  immorality,  and  gets 
tied  for  life  to  an  ungrateful  and  faithless 
woman  ;  he  obeys  natural  laws  by  pro¬ 
creating  children,  and  his  life  is  embittered 
by  extravagant  and  undutiful  sons.  A 
poor  man  begets  a  large  family,  and  every 
year  that  remains  to  him,  will  be  a  struggle 
for  pecuniary  peace.  A  poor,  honest, 
hard-working  Frenchman  said  to  me  ; 
“  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  an  Austrian 


bullet  had  put  an  end  to  me  there,  my  lot 
would  have  been  better  than  it  has  been 
with  my  large  family  to  maintain.”  The 
virtue  of  truthfulness  is  often  very  severely 
punished  by  human  intolerance,  yet  Na¬ 
ture  has  never  interfered  to  save  the  truth¬ 
ful  man  from  persecution.  He  used  to 
be  tortured,  imprisoned,  and  burned  to 
death  ;  in  milder  times  he  has  been  cal¬ 
umniated  and  ostracized,  yet  Nature  has 
never  protected  him.  The  conclusion  to 
which  a  thousand  facts  compel  us  is,  that 
what  seem  to  be  Nature’s  punishments  for 
doing  wrong,  and  also  for  doing  right,  are 
not  really  punitive,  but  are  simply  conse¬ 
quences.  A  man  is  ill  from  overwork 
undertaken  to  support  his  family  ;  a  few 
years  ago  we  should  have  been  told  that 
he  was  punished  for  violating  natural  law. 
We  should  now  say,  simply  that  his 
strength,  mental  or  physical,  had  not  been 
equal  to  the  strain  upon  it.  He  is  no 
more  punished  than  a  bridge  is  punished 
when  it  breaks  down  under  excessive 
weight.  Diseases  are  inflicted  on  some 
who  appear  to  have  deserved  them,  and 
on  many  who  have  not  deserved  them  ; 
they  are  consequences  of  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  their  culture  and  propagation  ; 
there  is  no  need  to  seek  further.  Nature 
is  not  immoral  in  the  sense  of  being 
against  morality,  she  is  only  something 
else  than  moral.  It  is  clear  that  what  are 
called  ‘‘the  laws  of  Nature,”  or,  more 
accurately,  natural  consequences,  do  not 
offer  a  basis  of  positive  morality.  They 
would  do  so  if  vice  were  punished  invari¬ 
ably  and  exactly,  and  virtue  duly  reward¬ 
ed  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  neither  is  it 
true  that  Nature,  without  human  author¬ 
ity,  defines  for  us  in  what  vice  and  virtue 
consist. 

These  views  of  Nature  are  not  so  remote 
as  they  may  seem,  from  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  which  has  been  in 
many  ways  a  warfare  against  Nature  for 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  life  than  hers. 
A  modern  philosopher  might  agree  with 
the  clergy  in  the  belief  that  man  ought  to 
do  what  his  conscience  atliims  to  be  right, 
whether  Nature  rewards  or  punishes  him 
for  it  ;  but  while  Christian  asceticism 
looked  upon  Nature  as  an  enemy  to  the 
soul,  modern  philosophy  inclines  more  and 
more  to  the  belief  that  Nature  is  not  hos¬ 
tile  but  indifferent,  and  that  she  provides 
a  ground  which,  by  its  very  roughness  and 
imperfection,  and  by  the  absence  of  sue- 
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cor,  is  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  vir¬ 
tue. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there 
is  no  ba.sis  of  positive  morality,  but  al¬ 
though  this  conclusion  may  seem  at  first 
discouraging  it  ought  not  to  paralyze  our 
efforts.  To  accept  the  idea  that  morality 
is  relative  instead  of  positive,  and  that  it 
changes  with  different  social  states,  is  not 
to  abandon  morality.  On  the  contrary, 
it  encourages  the  hope  that  a  better  social 
state  than  ours  may  evolve  a  higher  mo¬ 
rality  than  that  which  is  now  practised. 
Some  of  the  greatest  moral  evils  in  our 
present  state  are  due  to  the  eager  desire 
for  wealth,  which  is  respected,  however 
gained,  and  to  the  shame  attending  upon 
poverty,  which  is  despised,  however  hon¬ 
orable.  A  social  state  more  genuinely 
democratic  might  relieve  citizens  from  the 
obligation  of  becoming  rich  in  order  to 
win  consideration,  imposing  upon  them 
only  the  far  lighter  obligation  of  perfect 
solvency,  and  tins  would  be  the  easier  to 
fulfil  that  a  truly  democratic  state  would 
not  exact  from  any  one  the  maintenance 
of  appearances  beyond  his  means.  Again, 
in  a  genuine  democracy  manual  occupa¬ 
tions  would  not  be  despised,  so  that  there 
would  be  less  dread  of  losing  caste  by 
marrying  on  smalt  means  and  having  many 
sons  and  daughters  who  could  not,  all  of 
them,  be  genteel.  The  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  liberty  of  discussion  that  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  last  few  years  is  di¬ 
rectly  favorable  to  tbe  cultivation  of  truth¬ 
ful  habits,  and  such  habits  are  helpful  to 
other  virtues.  Modern  publicity  favors 
morality  by  giving  unprecedented  weight 
and  rapidity  of  action  to  public  opinion, 
and  this  leads  each  of  us  to  feel  a  sense  of 
moral  power  and  responsibility.  We 
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know  that  public  opinion  can  enforce  its 
decisions  as,  for  example,  in  the  United 
States  against  the  introduction  of  polyg- 
amy,  and  in  France  against  the  traffic  in 
decorations,  while  in  England  and  Ireland 
its  strength  has  been  tested  by  the  Parnell 
case.  In  the  future  the  only  probable 
change  will  be  to  make  public  opinion 
more  efficient  still.  It  is  we  ourselves 
who  have  to  form  it,  or  at  least  prepare 
the  form  of  it,  for  the  next  generation. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  lower  the 
moral  standard  or  to  elevate  it,  but  we 
need  not  hope  to  elevate  it  without  a 
closer  union  among  lovers  of  a  high  moral 
ideal,  notwithstanding  differences  of  re¬ 
ligious  creed.  If  it  is  objected  that  “  a 
high  moral  ideal”  is  a  vague  phrase  with 
nothing  positive  about  it  ;  tbe  answer 
must  be  that  moral  ideals  have  never  been 
precisely  scientific,  but  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  changeableness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  the  pursuit  of  them  has  raised 
mankind  to  its  present  varying  levels  of 
truth,  justice,  purity,  and  honor. 

In  writing  this  article  I  have  felt  incon¬ 
venienced,  especially  toward  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  by  the  necessity  for  compressing 
matters  of  the  utmost  possible  importance 
within  very  narrow  limits.  With  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Editor,  I  propose  to  recur 
to  the  subject  in  a  future  contribution. 
This  will  allow  me  to  examine  rather  more 
fully  the  possible  grounds  of  agreement 
between  persons  now  divided  by  chasms 
of  theological  and  philosophical  dissen¬ 
sion,  but  who,  nevertheless,  all  equally 
believe  that  a  generally  accepted  morality 
is  desirable,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  the 
sanction  of  a  vigilant  public  opinion. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


THE  METEORITIC  HYPOTHESIS. 


BV  J.  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S. 


Much  bas  lately  been  heard  about  the 
“  meteoritic  theory”  as  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  construction  of  the  heavenlv 
bodies.  This  hypothesis,  now  generally 
ascribed  to  Professor  Lockyer,  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  the  German 
astronomer,  Meyer.  Ills  theory  has  met 
with  some  support  from  Helmholtz,  Proc¬ 
tor,  Thomson,  and  Tait  in  Europe,  and 


from  Professors  Newton  and  Wright  in 
America.  Professor  Lockyer  has  recently 
published  a  full  exposition  of  his  theory 
in  an  elaborate  and  interesting  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis:  a 
Statement  of  the  Results  of  a  Spectro¬ 
scopic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Cosmical 
Systems.”  In  this  volume  the  authoj 
has  worked  out  his  hypothesis  in  great 
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detail,  and  as  his  theory  has  recently  njet 
with  much  adverse  ciiticism,  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  principal  facts  and  arguments 
advanced  by  Lockyer,  and  also  by  his  op¬ 
ponents,  may  prove  of  interest  both  to 
those  who  accept  and  those  who  reject 
his  views. 

Lockyer  commences  his  work  with  an 
account  of  the  falls  of  meteoric  stones  re¬ 
corded  in  history.  The  earliest  of  these 
dates  back  so  far  as  1478  n.c.,  but,  of 
course,  with  some  uncertainty.  Numer¬ 
ous  well  attested  falls  are,  however,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  many  of  these  meteorites 
are  preserved  in  museums,  one  weighing 
over  three  tons  being  deposited  in  the 
liritish  Museum.  This  fell  atCranbourne, 
in  Australia. 

The  general  form  of  these  meteoric 
stones  is  fragmentary,  indicating  that  they 
are  ttie  fractured  portions  of  larger  masses, 
burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion  which  usually  accompanies  these  in- 
tere.sting  phenomena.  Tn  the  case  of  the 
meteorite  which  fell  at  Butsura  in  1861, 
pieces  picked  up  at  places  three  or  four 
miles  apart  could  be  actually  fitted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  the  original  mass  ! 

Meteorites  are  generally  covered  by  a 
black  crust,  clearly  caused  by  the  intense 
heat  developed  by  the  mass  in  rushing 
through  the  earth’s  atmosphere  with  a 
planetary  velocity. 

Meteorites  are  generally  composed  of 
well-known  terrestrial  elements.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  iron,  nickel, 
magnesium,  manganese,  copper,  carbon, 
sulphur,  etc.  Some  of  them,  however, 
contain  mineral  compounds  which  are 
“  new  to  our  mineralogy,”  such  as  com¬ 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  calcium,  sulphur 
with  iron  and  chro’iiium,  etc.  Some 
meteorites  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas,  which  has  been  absorbed  or 
“  occluded  others  contain  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Some  are  composed  chiefly  of 
iron,  others  mostly  of  stony  matter. 

Professor  Lockyer  made  a  number  of 
careful  experiments  on  the  spectra  of 
fragments  of  “  tindoubted  meteorites,” 
obtained  from  the  British  Museum.  These 
were  examined  at  various  temperatures, 
varying  from  that  of  the  ‘‘  Bunsen  burner” 
to  that  of  the  electric  ^park  with  Leyden 
jar.  lie  finds  that,  at  the  lowest  temper¬ 
ature,  the  most  prominent  line  of  mag¬ 
nesium  is  a  fluting  near  the  wave-length 
.500.  I  may  Iiere  explain  that  by  the  term 


“  fluting”  is  meant  a  series  of  bright 
lines,  usually  three,  which  are  sharp  on 
the  side  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  but  have  a  hazy  fringe  on  the  blue 
side.  These  “  fringes,”  when  examined 
with  a  powerful  spectroscope,  are  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  number  of  fine  lines 
very  close  together.  In  the  case  of 
“  iron”  meteorites,  the  lines  of  mangan¬ 
ese  are  the  first  to  make  their  appearance, 
owing  to  its  volatility  being  greater  than 
that  of  iron. 

Lockyer  finds  that  only  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  lines  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
iron,  chromium,  manganese,  strontium, 
calcium,  barium,  potassium,  bismuth,  and 
nickel  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the 
meteorites. 

He  shows  the  probable  identity  of  origin 
of  luminous  meteors  and  falling  stars  with 
meteorites,  and  also  that  comets  are  prob¬ 
ably  composed  of  meteoric  stones.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  observ'ations  of  the  aurora,  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  phenomenon  is 
due  to  meteoric  dust  in  the  ‘‘higher 
reaches”  of  our  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
characteristic  line  seen  in  the  auroral  spec¬ 
trum  is  identical  with  the  brightest  fluting 
of  manganese.  Dr.  Huggins’s  researches, 
however,  show  that  this  coincidence  does 
not  exist  ;  and  some  recent  experiments 
made  by  Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar  with 
an  electric  discharge  passing  through  dust 
show  that  the  dust  does  not  act  like  a  gas, 
and  does  not  become  luminous  like  the 
aurora,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  drives  it  out  of  its  path. 

Lockyer  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
appearances  presented  by  comets,  and  the 
character  of  the  spectra  they  show'  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  the  sun,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  their  spectra  very  much  re¬ 
semble  the  spectra  of  meteorites  seen  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions  of  temperature.  He 
considers  that  the  light  of  comets  is 
chiefly  due  to  collisions  between  the  com¬ 
ponent  meteorites,  and  that  the  observed 
transparency  of  comets  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  meteorites  to  be  small, 
and  separated  by  considerable  intervals. 
A  portion  of  the  light  of  comets,  he 
thinks,  may  be  produced  by  collisions  be¬ 
tween  the  cometic  swarm  and  other  swarms 
existing  in  space  ;  and  the  recorded  sud¬ 
den  increase  of  light  in  the  Pons-Brooks 
comet  of  1883,  and  the  Sawerthal  comet 
of  1888,  seems  certainly  in  favor  of  this 
idea. 
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Lockyer  holds  the  view  that  both 
shooting  stars  and  comets  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  within  the  solar  system,  but  are  of 
eosmical  origin.  This  view  of  the  origin 
of  comets  was  held  by  the  famous  Laplace, 
but  Kant  thought  they  originated  in  the 
solar  system  ;  and  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
meteorites  w'as  advocated  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball  and  Tschermak. 

Lockyer  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
probable  construction  of  the  nebula*,  and 
concludes  that  they  are  probably  swarms 
of  meteorites  ;  the  collisions  between  the 
component  meteorites  producing  the  light 
emitted  by  these  objects.  He  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  brightest  line  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  the  nebulic,  “  the  chief  nebular 
line”  as  it  is  called,  is  coincident  with  the 
edge  of  the  magnesium  fluting  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  meteorites.  The  nebular  line 
certainly  lies  very  near  this  fluting,  but 
the  spectroscopic  power  used  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Lockyer  was  quite  insufficient  to  de¬ 
cide  so  delicate  a  question.  Recent  obser¬ 
vations  by  Dr.  Iluggins,  with  a  more 
powerful  spectroscope,  and  by  Mr.  Keeler, 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  with  a  higher 
power  still,  have,  however,  shown  that 
the  chief  nebular  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  and  in  some 
others,  docs  not  coincide  with  the  edge  of 
the  magnesium  fluting,  but  falls  within 
the  fluting,  toward  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

Classifying  the  stars  in  accordance  with 
his  theory,  Lockyer  places  some  of  them 
on  the  rising  branch  of  a  temperature 
curve,  and  others,  including  our  own  sun, 
and  stars  with  similar  spectra,  on  the  de¬ 
scending  or  cooling  branch  of  the  curve. 
From  an  examination  of  the  spectra,  he 
considers  that  the  red  and  orange  stars  of 
Secchi’s  third  type,  which  includes  many 
variable  stars,  are  increasing  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  while  the  still  redder  stars  of  the 
fourth  type,  of  which  some  are  variable 
also,  are  cooling  bodies,  and  are  ‘‘ap¬ 
proaching  the  extinction  of  their  light.  ” 
The  stars  showing  bright  lines  in  their 
spectra,  he  thinks,  “  are  nothing  more 
than  swarms  of  meteorites,  a  little  more 
condensed  than  those  which  we  know  as 
nebuhe.”  He  identifies  some  of  the 
bright  lines  visible  in  these  stars  with  the 
lines  of  hot  carbon,  but  this  conclusion  is 
disputed  by  Dr.  Huggins. 

Considering  the  subject  of  the  binary 
or  revolving  double  stars,  Lockyer  consid¬ 


ers  that  they  are  merely  condensed  swarms 
of  meteorites,  which  had  probably  their 
origin  in  a  single  nebulous  mass,  or  a 
double  nebulosity.  He  explains  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  long-period  variable  stars  by- 
supposing  one  swarm  to  revolve  round  an¬ 
other  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  increase  of 
light  at  maximum  being  caused  by  colli¬ 
sions  between  the  meteorites  of  the  swarms 
when  they  clash  together  at  the  perias- 
tron.  This  seems  a  very  plausible  hypoth¬ 
esis,  and  quite  as  probable,  I  think,  as 
other  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  phenomena  presented  by 
these  interesting  and  mysterious  objects. 
Bright  lines  have  been  observed  by  Espin 
in  several  of  the  most  remarkable  variable 
stars  when  near  their  maximum  brilliancy, 
and  these  may  very  possibly  be  due  to  the 
heat  produced  by  meteoric  collisions. 

Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  eminent 
Cambridge  professor,  has  proved  mathe¬ 
matically  one  point  in  favor  of  Lockyer’s 
hypothesis.  He  shows  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  fluid  pressure,  required  by  Laplace’s 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  which  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  gas,  is  also  applicable  to  a  swarm 
of  meteorites.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a 
gas  against  the  surface  of  an  enclosing 
vessel  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  col¬ 
lisions  between  the  component  molecules 
of  the  gas,  and  Professor  Darwin  shows 
that,  if  we  supposed  these  molecules  mag¬ 
nified  up  to  the  size  of  meteorites,  their 
collisions  will  still  give  a  gua^r-fluid  pres¬ 
sure,  and  that  the  law  of  gases  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  swarm  of  meteoiites.  One 
objection  may  be  raised  to  this  view, 
namely,  that  the  ultimate  molecules  of  a 
gas  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly,  or  at 
least  highly,  elastic,  while  meteoric  stones 
have  very  little  elasticity.  Professor  Dar¬ 
win,  however,  points  out  that  when  the 
meteorites  come  into  collision,  the  heat 
generated  by  the  shock  volatilizes  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each,  so  that  the  result  will  be  like 
that  of  an  explosive,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  nearly  perfect  elasticity. 
He  finds,  further,  that  the  analogy  with 
the  theory  of  gases  will  hold  good  for  the 
meteoric  swarms  from  which  the  solar 
system — on  Lockyer’s  hypothesis — is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  evolved,  a  swarm  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  He 
also  finds  that  the  swarm  when  widely 
diffused  will  be  subject  to  gaseous  viscosity, 
and  will  first  rotate  as  a  solid  body,  but 
when  more  contracted  ‘‘  the  centrsd  por- 
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tion  will  revolve  more  rapidly  than  the 
outside.” 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  comets, 
Mr.  Monck  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
some  comets,  at  least,  originated  ‘‘  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system,”  and  to 
this  class  he  is  disposed  to  assign  ”  the 
four  comets  which  have  been  connected 
with  meteor  swarms.”  He  argues  that 
some  meteors  may  be  of  terrestrial  origin, 
and  suggests  that  possibly  Lockyer’s  ex¬ 
periments  may  have  been  made  with  some 
of  these  terrestrial  meteorites. 

There  seems  to  be  another  weak  point 
in  Professor  Lockyer’s  hypothesis,  and 
that  is  that  it  offers  no  explanation  of 
how  the  planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar 
system  were  evolved.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Monck.  He  says, 
‘‘  Will  any  advocate  of  the  meteoric  the¬ 
ory  give  us  an  explanation  of  why  all  the 
planets  and  asteroids  and  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  satellites  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  why  the  orbits  of  the  larger 
bodies  of  the  system  deviate  so  little  from 
the  circle,  and  why  they  are  so  nearly  in 
the  same  plane  ?  Till  this  is  done  I  think 


the  nebular  hypothesis  has  in  this  case  the 
advantage.’  A  violent  grazing  collision 
between  two  dense  meteoric  swarms  might 
however,  conceivably,  be  supposed  to 
produce  a  rotation  in  the  swarms,  which 
would  give  rise  to  the  observed  planetary 
motions. 

Another  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Monck 
is,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  requisite  number  of  collisions  in 
a  meteoric  swarm  could  be  produced  and 
kept  up,  and  “  that  meteor  clouds  dense 
enough  to  produce  the  requisite  amount 
of  light  by  their  collisions  would  also  be 
dense  enough  to  intercept  a  great  part  of 
it  again  on  its  way  to  the  earth.”  Mr. 
Monck’s  papers  on  the  subject  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Liverpool  As¬ 
tronomical  Society. 

Here  the  matter  rests  at  present.  It 
will  be  seen  that  hitherto  the  weight  of 
evidence  seems  against  the  truth  of  Lock¬ 
yer’s  hypothesis,  but  further  researches 
on  the  subject  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest. — Gentleman's 
Magazine. 
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BY  ERASTUS  WIMAN. 


A  BARBED  wire  fence  is  the  metaphor 
which  forcibly  describes  the  harsh  and 
high  parallel  tariff  line  which  runs  athwart 
the  continent  of  North  America — a  barbed 
wire  fence,  over  which  one  brother  cannot 
trade  with  another  brother  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  for  a  bushel  of  apples,  without 
paying  tribute  beyond  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  two  Governments.  The  Canadian 
customs  tariff,  equally  with  the  excessive 
United  States  exaction,  is  the  barrier 
against  which  the  trade  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  breaks  like  a  wave,  and  rolls  back 
again  upon  itself.  1'his  parallel  customs 
line  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  extending 
almost  4000  miles  in  length,  and  cutting  in 
twain,  a  little  south  of  its  centre,  a  con¬ 
tinent  whose  whole  history,  as  Emerson 
has  said,  ”  shows  it  to  be  the  last,  best 
gift  of  God  to  mankind.”, 

The  measure  of  development  which  is 
possible  for  the  whole  continent  is  that 
which  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
southern  portion  of  it,  and  which  is  found 


in  the  creation  of  a  commerce,  and  the 
development  of  wealth-giving  forces  for 
the  good  of  man,  which  in  the  United 
States  have  actually  taken  place.  Some 
comparisons  will  illustrate  the  extent  of 
this  growth.  For  instance,  the  tonnage 
of  the  Detroit^ river,  a  narrow  stream  in 
the  northern  part  of  North  America, 
reached  in  1890  an  amount  equal  to  the 
combined  tonnage  of  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  tonnage  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canal,  between  lakes  Michigan  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  in  seven  months  was  greater  than  the 
tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  an  entire 
year.  The  value  of  a  single  cotton  crop 
grown  in  1890,  in  one  section  of  the 
United  States,  reached  400  millions  of 
dollais,  a  sum  exceeding  the  total  output 
for  five  years  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the 
world.  The  total  manufactures  of  the 
country  amounted  to  1600  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  those  of  Great  Britain, 
2000  millions  more  than  those  of  France, 
and  2500  millions  more  than  those  of  Ger- 
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many.  If  these  comparisons  are  correct 
indications  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent,  they 
are  equally  standards  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  northern  half. 
For  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  realized  that, 
excluding  Alaska,  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  occupy  a  larger  area 
than  is  comprised  within  the  United 
States,  while  the  variety  and  richness  of 
wealth-producing  forces  within  the  Do¬ 
minion  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  this 
great  union  of  commonwealths.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  minerals,  m  timber,  in  fish, 
Canada  far  exceeds  the  United  States  in 
her  sources  of  supply  ;  while  as  to  that 
most  important  of  all  considerations,  the 
possibilities  of  the  growth  of  wheat  for 
bread,  the  staff  of  life,  Canadian  wheat 
areas  largely  exceed  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  future  food  supply  of  the  coming 
millions  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  as  is  the  w'ater  to  drink,  or  the  air 
to  breathe. 

These  great  physical  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing,  does  it  not  seem  the  height  of  folly 
to  have  the  continent  cut  in  twain  by 
drastic  tariff  provisions,  which  only  fret 
and  annoy,  and  which  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries  ?  Canada,  as  the  greater 
half  of  the  continent,  has  had  no  progress 
at  all  comparable  with  the  progress  of  the 
United  States.  The  two  nationalities  set 
out  side  by  side,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  race  for  continental 
supremacy.  The  United  States  had  an 
untried  form  of  government,  had  no  capi- 
tal,  no  backing,  and  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  working  out  on  a  vast  scale  a  plan  of 
self-government,  and  an  experiment  in 
finance  and  development.  Cr^nada  had 
behind  her  Great  Britain,  stable  institu¬ 
tions,  enormous  supplies  of  money,  and 
everything  to  make  her  great.  Yet,  to¬ 
day  the  two  countries  are  widely  different 
in  the  results  achieved.  One  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  sixty  four  millions  ;  the  other  a 
population  of  barely  five  millions.  Every¬ 
thing  else  is  in  proportion.  A  single  State 
in  the  Union  has  as  many  people  as,  and 
far  greater  wealth  than,  the  whole  of 
Canada.  A  single  house  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Chicago  sell  more  dry  goods 
in  a  year  than  the  whole  of  Canada  im¬ 
ports.  Measured  by  every  standard  of 
comparison,  the  experiment  in  Canada  of 
self  reliance  and  self-development  is  a 
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failure.  Beyond  all  question,  the  cause 
of  this  has  been  that  the  freedom  of  tiade, 
which  among  the  commonwealths  has 
built  them  up,  has  been  denied  to  Canada. 
By  a  policy  of  isolation,  restriction,  and 
exclusion  she  has  been  shut  out  from  the 
great  growth  on  this  continent,  which  has 
challenged  the  wonder  of  the  world.  If 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  taken 
in  the  whole  continent,  the  same  relative 
progress  would  have  taken  place  north  of 
the  45th  parallel,  the  Lakes,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  that  has  taken  place  to  the 
south  of  them,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  enriched  to  double  the  extent  of  the 
contributions  from  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  off,  because  while  she  is  receiving 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  interest 
every  year  from  her  possessions  in  North 
America,  she  is  receiving  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  interest  from  the  re¬ 
volted  colonies  that  declared  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  fiscal  interference.  The 
British  goods  used  in  Canada  are  no 
greater,  capita,  than  the  English  goods 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  British  Isles  in  the  Union  is 
ten  times  that  in  the  Dominion,  and,  so 
far  as  material  advantage  is  concerned,  the 
L^nited  States  are,  to-day,  one  hundred 
times  more  important  to  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  than  is  Canada.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Canada  has  been  one  of  retarda¬ 
tion,  of  slow  development,  of  declining 
values,  of  an  exodus  of  population,  of  in¬ 
creasing  indebtedness,  and  decreased 
power  of  payment,  is  it  treasonable  to  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  of  a  change  in  conditions — not 
a  change  in  political  conditions,  for  that 
is  entirely  unnecessary  ;  but  a  change  in 
fiscal  policy,  which  would  remove  the  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  two  peoples  1 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  among  the  States  of 
the  Union  freedom  of  trade  has  been  the 
chief  element  of  prosperity,  would  it  not 
apply  as  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
continent  with  equal  force  ?  If  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  Canada  lies  silent  and 
dormant  and  dead  because  of  the  want  of 
a  market,  what  would  stimulate  its  de¬ 
velopment  so  greatly  as  the  opening  up  of 
the  greatest  market  for  minerals  under  the 
sun  ?  If  the  agricultural  forces  of  Canada 
are  restricted,  unprofitable,  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  what  better  condition  could  prevail 
than  to  open  up  access  to  feed  the  great- 
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est  money-makinpf,  money-spending  aggre¬ 
gation  of  humanity  in  the  world  ?  If  il¬ 
limitable  forests  of  timber  are  rotting  and 
burning  every  year  to  an  extent  greater 
than  the  consumption — if  the  great  coast 
line  of  fisheries  five  thousand  miles  in 
length  are  wasting  for  want  of  use — if  in 
every  direction  there  is  slowness  in  growth 
of  wealth  and  development,  and  all  this 
could  be  remedied  by  an  obliteration  of 
the  customs  line  between  the  two  peoples 
that  hold  the  continent  in  common,  what 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  consummation  ? 

Now,  this  is  the  question  which  has 
been  straightly  presented  to  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  Tory  party  in 
power  have  sought  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  political  union  was  being  promoted  by 
this  proposal  of  an  unrestricted  relation 
between  the  English-speaking  people  on 
this  continent.  There  was  never  anything 
farther  from  the  truth.  Those  who  have 
labored  the  longest  and  the  most  earnestly 
for  an  obliteration  of  the  customs  barrier 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  who  had  to 
the  largest  extent  the  control  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  are  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
British  connection.  Annexation  of  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  United  States,  to  these,  has  for 
years  been  regarded  as  unnecessary,  un¬ 
desirable,  and  in  this  generation  impossi¬ 
ble.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  future 
influences  of  an  assimilation  of  the  two 
peoples  by  the  operation  of  commerce 
and  a  closer  commercial  connection,  no 
one  can  now  tell.  But  that  contentment 
in  Canada,  prosperity  among  her  people, 
progress  and  development  of  her  vast  re¬ 
sources  could  lessen  attachment  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  seems  simply  ab¬ 
surd.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  penalty  of 
adherence  to  British  connection  be  pov¬ 
erty,  loss  of  population,  increase  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  and  decline  of  values,  then 
British  connection  is  imperilled  by  conse¬ 
quences  far  more  serious  than  those  that 
would  follow  the  most  intimate  commer¬ 
cial  relation  with  the  Uiited  States. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  heat  of  political 
contest.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Charles 
Tapper,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  default 
of  argument  have  talke4  of  treason,  and 
shouted  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  in  a 
fervor  of  patriotism.  But  to  the  people 
at  large  this  has  been  the  veriest  clap¬ 
trap  ;  and  as  the  mist  clears  away  from 


the  contest  it  will  be  shown  how  weak 
and  poor  has  been  the  subterfuge  through 
which  Canada  would  be  held  forever  iso¬ 
lated,  forever  shut  out  fiom  the  progress 
of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  forever 
shut  up  within  the  marked  limitations  be¬ 
yond  which  it  is  impossible  she  should 
expand. 

There  are  three  great  parties  to  the 
Canadian  contention.  The  first  of  these 
are  the  people  of  Canada  themselves.  If 
material  progress  is  the  essential  standard 
of  success  and  happiness,  then  Canada 
would  be  enormously  benefited  by  a  free 
relation  with  the  United  States.  If  the 
argument  in  behalf  of  annexation  is  that 
purely  of  material  advantage,  he  who  fa¬ 
vors  reciprocity,  and  thereby  begets  mate¬ 
rial  advantage,  completely  annibilatcs  the 
only  consideration  which  would  urge  a 
political  union.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  reciprocity  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  British  connection  go  hand  in 
hand,  while  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  an  unrestricted  relation  with  a 
country  so  prosperous  as  the  United  States 
are  so  palpable  as  to  need  no  advocacy. 

The  second  party  to  the  question  is  the 
United  States.  Nothing  is  so  much  need¬ 
ed  in  that  country  as  an  enlarged  market 
for  her  manufactures,  a  supply  of  free 
raw  material,  and  cheapened  food  products 
for  New’  England  and  her  great  manufac¬ 
turing  centres.  No  contribution  from  any 
source  could  be  so  complete  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  as  that  which  Canada  could  furnish. 
So  far  as  political  considerations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  more  disastrous  could  oc¬ 
cur  just  now  to  the  United  States  than  to 
double  her  territory.  With  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  bills  unacted  upon  before  Congress, 
with  the  Government  departments  taxed 
beyond  human  endurance — so  that  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  three  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  have  been  stricken 
down  at  their  posts  by  death — with  the 
vast  Negro  question  rising  like  a  dark 
cloud  upon  the  southern  horizon,  the  un¬ 
desirable  nature  of  the  immigration,  now 
largely  that  of  Italians  and  Russian  Jews, 
and  numerous  other  complications  staring 
them  in  the  face,  to  assume  the  additional 
burdens  of  half  a  continent  would  he  the 
extremest  folly.  Commercially,  the 
United  States  would  be  enormously  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  obliteration  of  the  customs 
barrier  between  the  two  countries  ;  the 
obliteration  of  the  political  barrier  would 
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be  full  of  the  greatest  peril  and  possible 
disaster,  upsetting  the  calculations  and 
combinations  of  every  politician,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  problems  and  complications 
of  the  hour  to  an  extent  unknown. 

Great  Britain,  the  third  great  party  to 
be  considered  in  relation  to  Canada,  could 
not  have  anything  happen  so  beneficial  to 
her  as  the  fullest  development  of  her 
greatest  colony.  This  colony  comprises, 
in  area,  40  per  cent,  of  her  empire.  It 
has  possibilities  measured  only  by  what 
has  occurred  to  the  south  of  her,  and  ye.t 
has  had  progress  so  slow  as  to  be  second 
in  development  to  countries  as  barbarous 
as  Africa,  and  ruled  as  despotically  as 
Siberia.  If  by  obliterating  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  two  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  continent,  this  40  per  cent,  of  the 
British  Empire  could  be  enormouslj’  de¬ 
veloped,  and  could  contribute  relatively  as 
much  to  the  world’s  wealth  as  the  revolted 
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colonies  have  done,  and  yet  retain  a  glad 
and  happy  relation  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  what  greater  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  occur,  than 
thus,  by  Commerce,  to  heal  the  great 
schism  which  a  century  ago  was  unhappily 
created  ? 

Brushing  aside  the  trivial  personal  in¬ 
terests  of  the  hour  adversely  affected,  and 
contemplating  the  future  of  the  continent, 
and  of  the  British  Empire,  as  an  economic 
whole,  consisting  of  territories  whose 
material  interests  are  bound  together  by 
indissoluble  tics,  whose  prosperity  is 
wrapped  up  in  each  other’s  progress,  what 
event  in  the  whole  category  of  possible 
events  could  be  so  beneficent  as  to  lift  up 
the  barbed  wire  fence  that  runs  athwart 
North  America,  and,  making  it  of  uniform 
height,  put  it  right  around  the  continent  ? 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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It  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  truths 
which  are  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  a  certain 
amount  of  humbug  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  civilized  society.  Truth  doubt¬ 
less  is  great,  but  there  are  things  which 
are  even  greater  than  truth,  or  rather  than 
the  expression  of  truth,  and  such  are  the 
requirements  of  social  intercourse.  It  is 
told  of  a  certain  royal  duke  who  had  the 
unhappy  habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
aloud  that,  in  a  lull  in  the  conversation  at 
a  dinner-party,  he  was  heard  to  say  to 
himself,  “  What  a  disagreeable  lot  of 
people  these  are  !  I  wish  I  had  not 
come.”  It  is  unquestionable  that  it  was 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  that  his 
royal  highness  spoke,  and  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  uttered  the  truth,  from  his 
point  of  view  ;  but  the  effect  on  the  com¬ 
pany  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  de¬ 
plorable.  It  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  us  to  have  met  people  who, 
without  the  excuse  of  an  unconscious 
habit,  have  the  knack  of  asserting  unpleas¬ 
ant  truths,  and  who  value  the  ungracious 
practice  as  a  sign  of  honesty.  These  are 
mostly  young  ladies  who  have  entered  the 
lists  at  competitive  examinations,  and  who 
in  the  magnification  of  narrow  subjects 
have  lost  the  perspective  of  life.  But 


there  are  others,  such  as  the  Quakers  of 
bygone  days,  who  regard  every  expression 
which  may  not  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
absolute  truth  as  a  sin  against  their  con¬ 
sciences.  To  such  people  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
scribing  themselves  “  Yours  truly,”  or  of 
beginning  a  letter  to  a  casual  acquaintance, 
“  Dear  So  and  So,”  is  abhorrent.  But 
public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for 
them,  and  we  continue,  and  shall  continue 
so  long  as  society  holds  together,  to  ad¬ 
dress  one  another  in  terms  of  endearment 
and  respect  which  are  by  no  means  re¬ 
quired  to  correspond  with  our  actual  senti¬ 
ments. 

Orientals  have  surpassed  us  in  this  re¬ 
gard  as  much  as  the  brilliant  sunshine  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  excels  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  Europe.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  of  ourselves  and  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  pale  before  the  glowing  expres¬ 
sions  of  objective  admiration  and  subjective 
self-abasement  which  adorn  Eastern  epis¬ 
tles.  We  are  content  to  confine  our 
wishes  and  compliments  to  the  present 
life  ;  but  such  a  limit  is  far  too  narrow  for 
an  Asiatic,  who  delights  in  wishing  that 
his  friends  may  live  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
that  the  ancestors  of  his  enemies  may  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  disgrace.  We 
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are  satisfied  to  speak  of  “  1”  and  You,” 
but  an  Oriental  loves  to  heap  adjectives  of 
contempt  upon  himself  and  of  glorification 
upon  his  correspondents. 

In  translating  letters  from  Orientals  in¬ 
terpreters  are  accustomed  to  write,  ”  After 
compliments,  the  writer  says,  etc.”  This 
is  cruel,  as  the  expressions  thus  ignored 
have  probably  formed  a  prominent  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  who  has  in  all 
likelihood  carefully  weighed  the  terms 
used  to  indicate  the  relations  which  he 
wished  to  assume  with  his  correspondent. 
For  example,  if  a  Chinaman  wishes  to  be 
somewhat  cold  to  an  absent  acquaintance, 
he  begins  his  letter  by  saying,  “  For  some 
days  we  have  not  met.”  If,  however,  he 
is  desirous  of  showing  a  regard  for  his 
friend,  he  expands  the  phrase  into — 
“  From  a  distance  I  have  hoped  that  the 
blessings  of  your  daily  life  and  the  best  of 
good  fortune  may  be  such  as  to  gratify 
you  ;”  or,  “  Having  been  separated  from 
you  for  some  days,  I  have  thought  eagerly 
and  deeply  of  you.”  He  then  goes  on  to 
the  subject  of  his  letter,  but  in  all  cases  he 
avoids  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
By  a  system  of  circumlocution  necessitat¬ 
ed  by  this  omission,  he  describes  himself 
as  “  Your  younger  brother,”  the  character 
representing  his  expression  being  written 
small,  and  partly  at  the  side  of  the  column 
of  words,  and  he  designates  himself  and 
others  conjointly  as  “We  ants.”  But 
the  person  he  is  addressing  figures  as 
“  Your  Excellency,”  “  My  benevolent 
elder  brother,”  or  “  Your  honor,”  liter¬ 
ally,  “  You  who  are  at  the  steps  of  the 
council  chamber.”  His  own  bouse  is  “  a 
mean  dwelling,”  or,  as  the  parts  of  the 
character  signify,  “  a  stricken  and  broken 
dwelling  ;”  but  he  is  unable  to  think  of 
his  correspondent's  habitation  as  anything 
bnt  “  an  honorable,”  literally  “  basket-of- 
pearls  palace.”  In  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
abasement  he  feels  obliged  to  wind  up  his 
epistle  with  the  phrase,  “Your  stupid 
younger  brother.  So  and  So,  bows  his  head 
to  the  ground.”  The  character  for 
“  stupid”  is  drawn  for  us  by  two  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  meaning”  monkey-hearted,”  for 
the  Chinese  are  not  like  the  natives  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  who  believe  that  the 
only  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  talk  is 
that  they  fear  if  they  do  tfiey  will  be  made 
to  work  ;  but  regard  them  as  silly  crea¬ 
tures,  which  maj  fairly  be  held  to  represent 
fools.  To  bow  to  his  friends  is  also  pic¬ 


torially  expressed  by  a  collocation  of  “  a 
head”  and  “  turf,”  suggesting  the  act  of 
bowing  the  head  to  the  earth. 

If  his  correspondent  proposes  to  call 
upon  him,  he  hastens  to  assure  him  that 
“  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  bowing 
hands,  he  will  await  the  time  when  His 
Excellency  shall  abase  himself  by  diiving 
his  chariot  to  his  office.”  His  friend’s 
letter  is  “  the  revelation  of  his  hand,”  and 
he  takes  pains  to  make  him  aware  that 
holding  it  ”  with  washed  hands  he  had 
chanted”  its  contents.  The  pictorial  nature 
of  the  Chinese  writing  supplies  an  interest¬ 
ing  commentary  on  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  people  on  the  subjects  which  they 
wish  to  express,  and  thus  the  phrase  just 
quoted  is  represented  on  paper  by  “  water 
in  a  ewer  over  a  basin,”  having  reference 
to  the  old  Eastern  custom  of  cleansing  the 
hands  by  pouring  water  over  them,  and 
“  words  bursting  forth”  as  in  chant  or 
song.  In  the  same  way  the  symbol  for 
“  ants”  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  meaning 
“  the  righteous”  ”  insects  ;”  a  tribute  to 
the  orderly  habits  of  the  creatures,  who 
recognize  among  themselves,  as  the  Chinese 
have  observed,  the  distinctive  ranks  of 
prince,  ministers,  and  people.  On  expres¬ 
sions  of  thanks  particular  emphasis  is  laid 
by  the  Chinese,  and  with  true  Oriental  in¬ 
stinct,  in  their  effort  after  hyperbole,  they 
are  accustomed  to  give  a  physical  inter¬ 
pretation  to  their  mental  feelings.  For 
instance,  a  correspondent  who  wishes  to 
say  that  he  is  profoundly  grateful  writes, 
“  Your  kindness  is  very  deeply  engraved 
and  enveined  in  my  heart.”  If  he  hears 
of  the  illness  of  a  friend  “  he  cannot  help 
being  hung  up  in  suspense,”  and  the  sym¬ 
bol  he  uses  shows  to  the  eyes  the  heart  of 
the  writer  tied  up,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  urges  him  “  to  take  care  of  his  person 
as  a  pearl.”  And  on  the  receipt  of  better 
news  he  breaks  out,  “  How  shall  I  bear 
the  joy  and  pleasure  !”  Having  finished 
expressing  the  object  of  his  letter,  he  winds 
up  by  ‘‘availing  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wish  his  correspondent  all  the 
blessings  of  the  season,  and,”  if  he  is  on 
the  road  to  honor,  “  all  the  promotion  he 
deserves.  ” 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  Western  ideas, 
these  and  similar  expressions  have,  from 
their  exaggerated  phraseology,  a  ring  of 
insincerity  about  them.  But  this  is  not  a 
bit  more  the  case  than  when  we  address  a 
man  for  whom  we  do  not  care  a  brass 
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farthin<»  as  “  My  dear  sir,”  and  sign  our¬ 
selves  “  Yours  very  sincerely”  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  with  whom  we  have  not  a  single 
thought  in  common.  Further,  they  may 
be  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
a  humanizing  and  civilizing  effect,  and  arc 
the  counterparts  on  paper  of  the  physical 
acts  of  courtesy  which  are  current  in  the 
land.  It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  raising 
the  joined  hands  above  the  bead  when  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  owed  its  origin 
to  the  same  cause  which  makes  American 
highwaymen  shout  “  Hands  up”  when 
they  stop  a  coach.  A  man  cannot  handle 
a  weapon  unseen  when  he  is  holding  his 
hands  above  his  head,  and  in  a  milder  de¬ 
gree  the  less  pronounced  acts  of  courtesy 
have  a  marked  pacific  tendency.  A  man 
who  is  always  accustomed  to  bow  low  to 
his  acquaintances  is  less  likely  in  a  moment 
of  quarrel  to  use  his  fists  or  his  feet  that 
one  who  is  not  practised  in  those  gentle 
exercises.  And  in  the  same  way  the  use 
of  courteous  expressions  makes  it  difficult 
for  a  correspondent  to  turn  from  the  civil 
to  the  ferocious. 

But,  if  not  ferocious,  a  sufficient  latitude 
still  remains  to  a  Chinaman  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  much  plain  speaking.  It  is  as 
possible  to  “  slit  the  thin-spun  life”  with 
a  stiletto  as  with  a  broadsword,  and  in  the 
most  finished  periods  a  Chinaman  finds 
himself  quite  able  to  express  either  wither¬ 
ing  contempt  or  remorseless  hate.  But  he 
has  other  ways  also  of  giving  vent  to  his 
ill  humors.  The  very  punctilious  rules  of 
letter-writing  enable  him  to  convey  his 
dislike  by  omission  as  well  as  by  commis- 
sion.  Chinese  is,  it  may  be  explained, 
written  in  vertical  columns,  beginning  on 
the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  each  column  is 
completed  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  but 
long  usage  has  established  the  custom  that, 
if  the  name  or  attributes  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed  occurs,  the  column  is  cut  short, 
and  the  characters  representing  these  sub¬ 
jects  of  honor  begin  the  next  column  at  an 
elevation  of  the  space  of  one  or  two  char¬ 
acters,  as  the  case  may  be,  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  text.  The  expressions, 
for  example,  “  Your  honorable  country,” 
“  My  benevolent  elder  brother,”  and 
others,  are  entitled  to  stand  prominently 
out  at  the  head  of  the  columns — a  position 
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which  gives  them  the  same  kind  of  dis¬ 
tinction  which  capital  letters  confer  among 
ourselves.  It  will  now  be  seen  what  a 
ready  weapon  lies  to  the  hand  of  a  Chinese 
letter- writer.  To  write  “  Your  Excel¬ 
lency”  or  the  name  of  the  correspondent’s 
country  or  sovereign  in  the  body  of  the 
column  is  to  inflict  a  dire  insult  upon  him, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the 
bitterest  contempt  in  European  epistolary 
style.  Occasionally  infringements  of  this 
rule  are  made  by  mistake,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  condign  punish¬ 
ment  overtakes  careless  or  ignorant  officials 
who  forget  its  application  to  the  titles  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Not  long  since  an 
Imperial  censor  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  throne,  in  which  the  proper  elevation 
was  not  given  to  the  name  of  the  Dowager 
Empress.  The  result  was  doubly  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  writer.  Not  only  wsis  the 
prayer  of  his  memorial  rejected,  but  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Punish¬ 
ments  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
error.  On  foreigners  Chinamen  used  to 
delight,  and  still  do  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
heaping  up  this  and  other  insults,  trusting 
to  the  ignorance  of  their  correspondents  in 
the  forms  and  diction  of  the  language.  It 
was  their  wont  to  speak  of  foreigners  as 
‘‘  barbarians,”  or,  as  the  characters  depict 
for  us,  “  Great-bow  men,”  a  term  applied 
to  savage  tribes  in  Western  China.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  language  has,  however, 
reached  a  point  when  we  are  able  to  detect 
such  palpable  hits.  But  being  unwilling 
altogether  to  give  up  the  privilege  they 
possess,  the  Celestials  are  now  driven  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  conveying  covert 
sneers  and  impertinences  which  require  the 
petty  and  conventional  mind  of  a  China¬ 
man  for  their  detection. 

Finally,  when  the  letter  is  written  it  is 
put  into  an  envelope,  which  is  addressed 
in  exactly  the  opposite  form  from  that 
used  among  ourselves.  We  always  de¬ 
scend  from  the  particular  to  the  general  ; 
Chinamen,  from  the  general  to  the  particu¬ 
lar.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  Chinaman 
were  to  inscribe  the  equivalent  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  envelope  which  is  to  contain 
this  article,  he  would  write  “  London, 
Southampton  Street,  No.  38,  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  the  Editor.” — Saturday 
Review. 
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The  quality  of  forgiveness  in  Ireland  is 
not  strained.  Or  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  quantity  of  it,  for  its  quality  is  a  little 
doubtful.  In  the  course  of  the  glorious 
faction-fight  that  is  still  furiously  raging 
in  the  sister-isle,  a  good  many  injuries  have 
been  infiicted  on  either  side,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  forgiveness  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  exceed  the  supply,  even  in 
that  most  Christian  country.  But  no  ! 
the  supply  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  as  fast  as  blows  are  dealt  and 
curses  and  execrations  exchanged,  so  fast 
has  free  forgiveness  followed  and  pardon 
been  professed.  The  broken  head  has 
hardly  been  tied  up  before  its  owner  has 
announced  to  the  world  that  he  freely  for¬ 
gives  the  misguided  shillelagh  that  broke 
it ;  and  the  forgiveness  is  hardly  out  of 
his  mouth  before  he  has  returned  the  blow 
with  interest.  It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle, 
for  it  shows  how,  even  in  the  very  heat 
and  fury  of  battle,  the  divine  part  of  man 
struggles  to  keep  pace  with  the  outburst 
of  his  human  passions.  It  would  be  more 
pleasing,  perhaps,  if  Irishmen  would  re¬ 
frain  from  trespassing  upon  each  other’s 
coat-tails,  and  did  not  offer  each  other 
such  matter  for  forgiveness  ;  but  too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  patriots,  and 
to  patriots  much  must  be  forgiven.  With¬ 
out  offence  there  can  be  no  forgiveness, 
and  it  were  a  pity  that  so  eminent  a  virtue 
should  fall  into  disuse.  Still,  it  is  the 
quality  of  that  forgiveness  that  troubles 
us.  Really  these  gentlemen  do  protest  too 
much.  No  sooner  had  the  solid  phalanx 
of  the  Irish  Party  split  into  two  struggling 
halves,  than  each  half  began  to  assure  the 
world  that  there  was  no  division,  but  that 
they  were  all  one  at  heart,  in  love  of  each 
other  and  of  their  country  :  in  the  same 
breath  they  uttered  curses  and  blessings  ; 
with  the  same  hand  they  dealt  blows  and 
offered  friendly  salutations.  \y  hat  imports 
all  this  anger  when  it  is  followed  by  so 
much  good-will  ?  And  what  imports  this 
good-wi'l  when  it  wears  such  an  angry  as¬ 
pect  ?  It  is  bewildering  to  any  one  who 
is  not  an  Irishman.  Whom  did  Mr. 
O'Brien  bless,  and  whom  did  he  curse, 
before  the  prison  swalloSved  him  up  and 
he  was  heard  no  more  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  he  departed  thither  in  the  very 
odor  of  forgiveness.  Who  is  the  unhappy 


man  for  whom  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has 
no  word  of  reproach,  and  whom  he  freely 
forgives  ?  Surely  not  Mr.  Parnell,  upon 
whose  head  he  has  heaped  some  pretty 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  Great  is  the  magnan¬ 
imity  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  When  enemies 
flout  him,  and  former  friends  deride  him, 
he  is  not  angry  ;  he  is  only  grieved,  so 
grieved,  and  sorry.  He  forgives,  and  hits 
back  again  with  a  vigor  that  is  astonishing 
in  so  gentle  and  forgiving  a  person.  More 
astonishing  still,  in  another  way,  is  the  for¬ 
giveness  extended  by  Mr.  Timothy  llealy 
to  Mr.  O’Brien  Dalton.  He  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  that  gentleman  the  most 
cruel  bodily  injury.  Before  the  latter  had 
expressed  a  word  of  contrition,  before  he 
had  even  confessed  his  oflFence,  and  while 
he  was  actually  supposed  to  be  spreading 
a  cock-and-bull  story  about  a  slippery  floor 
and  a  bed-post,  Mr.  Healy  forgave  him. 
The  case  is  a  very  monument  of  magnan¬ 
imity,  and  has  been  fully  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  We  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Dalton  will  bring  himself  to  forgive  Mr. 
Ilealy’s  forgiveness  :  that  would  be  more 
magnanimous  still.  Nor  is  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  to  be  outdone  in  the  matter  of  for¬ 
giveness.  He  too  received  a  blow,  and  in 
a  very  painful  part  of  his  person  :  he  did 
not  return  it  ;  he  took  pity  on  the  striker, 
forgave  him,  and,  as  he  says,  handed  him 
out  in  safety  to  the  crowd  of  his  friends. 
In  “  Vanity  Fair,”  Thackeray  describes  a 
good  lady  who  forgives  her  sister  Jane, 
and  adds  :  “  I  regard  her  as  a  sister,  of 
course.”  “  Which  means — I”  says  the 
author.  “  But  what  does  it  mean  when  a 
lady  says  that  she  regards  Jane  as  a  sis¬ 
ter  ?”  What  does  it  mean,  indeed  ?  And 
what  does  it  mean  when  Mr.  Parnell  says 
that  he  forgives  the  man  who  struck  him  ? 
Or  when  Mr.  Healy  publishes  his  corre¬ 
spondence  of  forgiveness  in  the  papers  ? 
Or  when  Mr.  McCarthy  is  filled  with  sor¬ 
rowful  pity  ?  Or  when  one  and  all  declare 
their  undying  devotion  to  each  other,  and 
their  determination  to  smite  each  other 
hip  and  thigh  ?  They  do,  indeed,  protest 
too  much.  The  very  essence  of  forgive¬ 
ness  is  its  silence  ; — that  it  should  be  silent 
under  injury  and  make  no  sign.  An  open 
declaration  of  pardon  is  not  forgiveness  ; 
it  is  much  more  like  a  refined  revenge. 

Of  sham  forgiveness  there  are  many 
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kinds  ;  almost  as  many  as  arc  the  offences 
which  call  for  it.  What  is  the  hardest 
offence  to  forgive  ?  Thackeray  declared 
that  the  unpardonable  crime  was  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  instanced  the  case  of  Steele 
Dick  Steele,  out  at  elbows  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  had  no  enemy  in  the  world 
but  himself  :  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  lived 
in  a  fine  house  and  rode  in  his  own  coach, 
was  surrounded  by  a  growl  of  hatred  and 
contempt,  and  saw  his  old  friends  turned 
into  bitter  enemies  :  and  the  gallant  knight, 
fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  once  more  a 
prey  to  adversity,  became  dear  Dick  Steele 
to  his  friends  again,  who  transferred  all 
their  wrath  and  anger  to  Addison  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  sell  him  up.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  the  contention  ;  but 
the  unforgivable  nature  of  the  offence  is 
due  to  its  being  a  succession  of  offences, 
and  not  one.  The  undue  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  man,  or  of  our  friend,  is  an 
offence  that  is  renewed  every  day,  every 
hour,  that  it  lasts,  which  necessitates  an 
equal  renewal  of  forgiveness  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  One  can  forgive  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted,  but  not  the  crime  that  is  going  to 
be  committed  ;  one  can  forgive  a  man  his 
past,  but  one  cannot  really  forgive  his 
future.  Hence  it  is  only  the  advent  of 
adversity  that  can  insure  a  full  and  genu¬ 
ine  forgiveness  of  prosperity.  But  the 
most  unpardonable  sin,  to  our  mind,  the 
one  injury  that  we  find  it  most  hard  to  for¬ 
give,  is  the  one  that  we  ourselves  have 
committed.  Chi  fa  ingiuria  non  perdona 
mai,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult  to  forgive  the  man 
whom  we  have  injured  than  the  man  who 
has  injured  us.  For  what  constitutes  for¬ 
giveness,  if  it  is  not  to  forego  revenge  ? 
To  forego  revenge,  when  revenge  is  out  of 
our  power,  is  quite  the  best  satisfaction  that 
we  can  offer  to  our  wounded  feelings  :  it 
is  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
although  there  is  no  great  merit  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  we  can  at  least  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  our  souls  that  we  have  followed 
the  nobler  course,  and  satisfied  the  utmost 
exigencies  of  our  consciences.  To  forego 
revenge  when  it  is  in  our  power — well, 
that  is  often  the  most  refined,  the  most 
subtle  form  of  revenge  that  we  can  possi¬ 
bly  obtain.  And  the  proof  of  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  neither  case  will  the  man 
who  has  wronged  us  be  able  to  forgive  us. 
Wherefore  we  have  no  great  admiration 
for  the  virtue  of  forgiveness,  except  in 


those  rare  cases  when  it  is  not  only  silent 
as  to  the  wrong  infiicted,  but  actually  at¬ 
tempts  to  contrive  that  the  wrong  should 
be  obliterated  and  forgotten.  Forgiveness 
that  is  attended  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
partakes  of  either  the  nature  of  revenge  or 
hypocrisy.  Mr.  Pecksniff,  we  know,  free¬ 
ly  forgave  Tom  Pinch.  Or,  to  take  a  bet¬ 
ter  known  example,  the  arch-hypocrite 
Tartuffe  freely  forgave  the  son  whom  he 
had  turned  out  of  his  father’s  house. 
What  a  delightful  comment  upon  the 
nature  of  blatant  forgiveness  is  the  answer 
that  Tartuffe  makes  to  Cleante  when  the 
latter  urges  him  to  reconcile  father  and 
son  : — 

“  Hclas  !  je  le  vondrais,  quant  a  moi,  de  bon 
ccEur  ; 

Je  ne  garde  pour  lui,  monsieur,  auenne 
aigreur  ; 

Je  lui  pardonne  tout ;  de  rien  je  ne  le  blame, 
£t  vondrais  le  servir  dn  meilleur  de  mon 
ame  ; 

Mais  I’interGt  du  ciel  n’y  saurait  consentir, 
Et  s’il  rentre  ceans,  e’est  a  moi  d'en  sortir.” 

Poor  Tartuffe! — le  pauvre  homme !  as 
Orgon  would  have  said — it  is  curious  how 
often  the  interests  of  heaven  interfere  with 
the  inclinations  of  such  men  as  he  was. 
W^e  pardon  our  enemies,  of  course  ;  we 
are  loud  in  our  professions  of  forgiveness  ; 
but  the  duty  we  owe  to  heaven,  our  duty 
to  our  country,  to  society,  to  this,  to  that, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  besides,  all 
prevent  us  from  passing  over  our  injuries 
in  silence,  or  staying  the  hand  of  justice. 
All  the  more  honor  to  those  few  people 
who  are  capable  of  that  magnanimous 
silence,  and  who  can  practice  real  forgive¬ 
ness  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Irish  forgiveness.  It  cannot  be  called 
hypocritical — at  any  rate,  it  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  hypocritical.  Nor  is  it  intended 
as  a  revenge  ;  it  follows  too  quickly  and 
too  naturally  upon  the  injury  for  that.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  lasting,  for  certainly 
it  does  not  prevent  revenge  being  taken 
later  on.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
make  a  profound  impression  upon  the  man 
who  professes  it,  and  who  calls  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  his  clemency  and  mag¬ 
nanimity.  What  does  it  mean,  then  ? 
We  believe  that  it  simply  means  this — that 
it  is  a  fine  sentiment.  There  is  one  thing 
that  no  Irishman  can  resist,  and  that  is  a 
fine  sentiment.  To  forgive  your  enemy  is 
a  very  fine  sentiment  indeed,  whether  it 
be  that  he  has  wronged  you,  or  you  have 
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wronged  him  ;  and  that  is  why  it  is  found 
80  often  in  an  Irishman’s  mouth.  To 
break  his  enemy’s  head  is  also  a  strong 
temptation  to  an  Irishman  ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  utterance  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sentiment  is  so  often  interrupted  by 
the  whack  of  the  shillelagh.  Both  actions 
probably  are  accompanied  by  the  same 
amount  of  conviction.  It  is  strange,  for 
in  one  way  the  Irish  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  most  unforgiving  race  in  the 
world  ;  they  invented  the  system  of  boy¬ 
cotting,  than  which  a  more  malignant  or 
more  unforgiving  form  of  rancor  has  never 
been  known.  And  yet,  is  the  rancor  any 
more  serious  than  the  forgiveness  ?  One 
cannot  help  being  reminded  of  a  character 
in  one  of  Samuel  Lover’s  songs.  A  priest 


refuses  his  blessing  to  a  dying  man,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  will  not  include  one  par¬ 
ticular  enemy  in  the  list  of  those  whom  be 
forgives.  After  arguing  the  point,  the 
sick  man  suggests  a  compromise  : 

“  If  I  die,  I’ll  forgive  ; 

Bat  as  sure  as  I  live. 

I’ll  as  surely  destroy,”  etc. 

He  would  carry  his  anger  to  the  grave,  but 
not  beyond  it.  There  is  a  deplorable  levity, 
no  doubt,  in  such  a  conception  of  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  but  supposing  that  there  is  the  same 
levity  of  meaning  in  his  anger,  and  that 
the  sentiment  of  rancor  is  as  light  and  un¬ 
real  as  that  of  forgiveness — what  then  ? 
After  all,  there  are  Irish  characteristics 
that  are  more  difficult  to  believe  than  even 
this. — Spectator. 


KENNACK  SANDS. 


BY  R.  L.  B. 


On  Kennack  Sands  the  sun 
Shines,  and  the  warm  wind  blows. 
Moulding  the  banks  anew 
Where  the  sea-holly  grows. 

Waters  softly  blue, 

And  exquisitely  clear, 

Meet  the  o’er  arching  sky  : 

O’er  them  the  sweet  airs  run. 
There  may’st  thou  idly  lie 
And  still  find  new  delights. 
Watching  the  gulls’  white  flights 
Above  that  lonely  place  ; 

Listen  by  hours,  nor  hear 
A  single  human  sound 
To  spoil  the  free,  profound. 

Aerial  quietness. 

But  when  thou’rt  gone,  the  night 
On  Kennack  comes,  and  soon 
Lovely  beyond  dreams 
Arises  the  round  moon  : 

In  whose  trembling  light 
The  rough  splendor  gleams 
Of  the  crested  sea. 

Ah  I  could’st  thou  there  then  be  ! 
But  mortal  ears  can  hear  not 
What  those  pale  sands  hear  then  ; 
•  Sounds  not  of  mortal  birth. 
Laughter,  and  dance,  and  mirth. 
Of  the  golden-haired  sea  fairies 
Mermaidens  and  mermen. 

Nxw  SxBixs. — VoL.  Lm.,  No.  6.  51 
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On  days  when  I  have  lost 
My  peace,  and  when  my  heart 
Beats  faster  than  it  should. 

Some  chance  sight  will  start 
Pilgrim  memory’s  feet, 

Back  she  flics  ;  and  sweet 
Kennaek’s  lonely  coast 
Spreads  before  my  mind. 

The  sea-sound  calms  my  hlood  ; 

Fresh  blows  the  cool  sea-wind. 

And  murmurs  in  my  ear  : 

Peace  hath  left  thee  awhile, 

But  to  delight  her  here. 

— Academy. 


ASSASSINATION  IN  INDIA. 


“  Assassination,”  said  Lord  Beacons- 
field  when  he  coupled  the  name  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  with  that  of  Julius  Cajsar, 
“  has  never  changed  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory.”  In  the  East  this  practice  has  often 
substituted  one  dynasty  or  family  for  an¬ 
other.  To  supplant  a  rival  by  fraud  and 
violence,  to  imprison  a  parent,  to  dispatch 
two  or  three  half-brothers  by  poison  or 
the  dagger — these  have  usually  been  the 
incidents  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy. 
Yet  Oriental  houses  topple  down  one  after 
another  without  materially  altering  the 
hroad  historical  result.  ‘  ‘  Plus  cela  change, 
plus  c’est  la  meme  chose.”  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  very  bright  page  would  have 
been  cut  out  of  Indian  history  had  Akbar 
the  Great  been  “  removed”  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
throne  ;  but  Plassey  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  fought  just  as  it 
was,  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  had  this  wily  sovereign  reigned  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  had  he  never 
shut  up  his  father  in  the  fort  at  Agra,  and 
rid  himself  of  his  brothers  Dara  Shikoh, 
Shuja,  and  Murad  by  treachery.  And  so, 
familiarized  w’ith  deeds  of  blood  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Orientals  have  occa¬ 
sionally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  rid  themselves  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  Commissioner  or  Magistrate  as  it 
used  to  be  of  tyrannical  Nawabs.  The  re¬ 
cent  tragedy  at  Manipur  has  reminded  us 
of  divers  episodes  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  which  Englishmen  have  fallen  by 
the  dagger  or  musket  of  the  assassin  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  or  because  they 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  an 
Amir  or  a  Raja.  We  except  from  this 


catalogue  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  events  happened  in  compaiatively 
peaceful  and  quiet  times. 

It  is  curious  that  a  well-known  episode 
in  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings  bears  a 
maiked  resemblance  in  several  particulars, 
but  not  its  tragical  issue,  to  the  recent  dis¬ 
aster.  Cheyte  Sing  of  Benares  is,  of 
churse,  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Macau¬ 
lay.  Hastings  pressed  for  means,  had 
called  on  this  Raja  to  furnish  battalions  of 
Sepoys,  a  contingent  of  cavalry,  and  fifty 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  half  a  million  of  our 
money.  Cheyte  Sing  proving  contuma¬ 
cious,  Hastings  repaired  to  Benares  in 
August,  1781,  and  proceeded  to  try  and 
arrest  the  Raja  in  his  own  palace.  The 
Sepoys  of  the  Government,  by  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  oversight,  had  little  or  no  am¬ 
munition  and  were  soon  cut  to  pieces. 
Cheyte  Sing  escaped  in  one  direction,  and 
Hastings  managed  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay,  with  only  fifty  men  of  his  escort,  till 
he  was  eventually  rescued  by  Major  Pop- 
ham.  The  Governor-General  has  left  it  on 
record  that  the  whole  party  must  have  been 
sacrificed  if  Cheyte  Sing’s  people,  instead 
of  following  their  own  Prince  over  the 
river,  had  come  straight,  to  the  number 
of  2000,  to  attack  the  escort.  The  moral 
of  this  affair  is  palpable.  English  officials, 
high  or  low,  should  never  parley  with  Ori¬ 
entals,  nor  should  they  attempt  to  arrest  a 
prince  in  his  own  palace,  except  when  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force. 
Twenty  years  after  the  above  event  Benares 
was  the  scene  of  another  disturbance, 
which  ended  less  happily.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  had  manufactured  a  king  out  of 
Saadut  Ali,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
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Oiidh,  and  had  removed  his  rival,  Vizir 
Ali,  to  Benares.  The  disappointed  claim¬ 
ant  was  more  than  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  the  Afghans.  At  the  request  of 
Saadut  Ali,  Mr.  Cherry,  the  political  agent 
at  Benares,  was  instructed  by  Government 
to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  Vizir  Ali 
*to  Calcutta,  At  a  friendly  entertainment 
— historians  have  termed  it  a  breakfast — 
Vizir  Ali,  with  his  attendants,  suddenly 
rose  up  and  assassinated  the  British  officer 
and  two  other  gentlemen  of  his  suite. 
Mr.  Davis,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of 
Benares,  had  just  time  to  remove  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  the  upper  rooms  of  his  own  house. 
His  brave  defence  of  the  premises  on  a 
winding  staircase,  which  was  the  only  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  first  story,  the  vigorous  wield¬ 
ing  of  a  hog  spear,  and  the  transfixing  of 
one  assailant  after  another,  till  the  plucky 
magistrate  was  rescued  by  General  Erskine, 
are  among  the  best  authenticated  Anglo- 
Indian  narratives.  The  spear,  we  have 
heard,  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Sir  John  Davis,  who  was  born  at 
Benares  in  1794  before  the  affair  of  Vizir 
Ali  and  who,  after  holding  various  diplo¬ 
matic  posts,  died,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Vizir  Ali  escaped 
the  capital  sentence  due  to  his  misdeeds, 
and  was  detained  as  a  political  prisoner  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  One  of  his  resources 
while  in  confinement  was  the  composition 
of  third-rale  amatory  odes  in  the  Persian 
and  Urdu  languages.  A  three-sided  seal, 
turning  on  a  swivel,  of  Italian  workman¬ 
ship,  with  intaglios  representing  a  classic 
Muse,  the  head  of  Homer,  and  the  kneel¬ 
ing  figure  of  the  Aretino  at  Florence,  sold 
with  other  relics  of  Vizir  Ali  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  poetry,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer  of  this  article.  How  they  got 
to  Benares  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  most  deliberately  planned 
murders  of  an  Englishman,  with  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  the  chief  offend¬ 
er,  is  well  told  in  vol.  i.  of  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith’s  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  In 
March,  1835,  John  Lawrence  when  in 
charge  of  the  district  of  Panipat,  heard  of 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  William  Fraser, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  division. 
A  native  trooper  had  ridden  up  to  his  vic¬ 
tim  in  the  evening  andshof  him  dead  with 
a  carbine.  A  casual  remark  from  a  native 
gave  Lawrence  a  clew,  which  he  followed 
up  at  once  by  going  to  the  house  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Nawab  in  Delhi.  Here  he  noticed  in 


the  court-yard  a  chestnut  horse  with  hoofs 
that  corresponded  to  some  marks  found  on 
the  road  at  the  scene  of  the  occurrence. 
The  Goojurs,  cattle-stealers  born  and 
bred,  had  observed  and  taken  the  measure 
of  the  hoof-marks.  “  This  horse,”  said 
one  of  the  retainers  of  the  Nawab,  was 
“  off  his  feed,”  and  had  done  no  work 
for  a  week.  Lawrence  quietly  slipped  a 
nose-bag  full  of  corn  over  the  horse’s 
head,  and  the  animal  at  once  began  to  eat 
voraciously.  Next,  some  note-paper  was 
found  in  a  pail  of  water,  which,  being 
chemically  tested,  revealed  a  queer  com¬ 
munication  about  the  “  purchase  of  a 
dog,”  which  was  wanted  immediately  for 
the  Nawab.  On  this  the  Nawab  and  one 
of  his  attendants  were  at  once  arrested.  It 
then  transpired  that  a  second  attendant, 
noted  for  his  remarkable  strength  and 
activity,  had  disappeared  just  at  the  time 
of  the  murder.  This  man,  one  Uniya 
Miyan,  was  got  at  and  a  free  pardon  was 
offered  if  he  would  give  evidence.  It 
turned  out  that  Uniya  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  accompany  the  first  murderer 
named  Wassail  Khan,  told  off  to  do  the 
deed.  Uniya  was  to  be  in  reserve  with 
his  sword  if  the  shot  had  failed.  Uniya 
then  related  how  he  had  hurried  off  with 
the  news  of  the  murder  to  the  Nawab  ; 
how  this  judicious  and  far-seeing  person 
had  ordered  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
fort  or  palace  ;  how,  with  a  foreboding  of 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  Uniya  managed 
to  slip  away  home  unobserved  ;  and  how 
his  wives  hid  him  under  bundles  of  straw 
while  the  attendants  of  the  Nawab,  on  dis¬ 
covering  his  flight,  were  searching  the 
house  to  no  purpose.  All  this  and  more, 
with  the  punishment  of  the  Nawab,  who 
was  tried  by  a  Special  Commission  and 
very  properly  hanged  in  front  of  the  Cash- 
mere  Gate  of  Delhi,  may  be  read  in  the 
biography.  William  Fraser,  like  so  many 
other  Indian  officials,  was  popular  with  the 
masses,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to 
check  the  turbulence  and  tyranny  of  native 
potentates.  His  brother  or  near  relation, 
Simon  Fraser,  also  in  his  time  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Delhi,  was  one  of  the  first  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Mutiny  in  May,  1857. 

In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Unwin,  a  very 
active  magistrate  in  the  LTpper  Provinces, 
had  given  great  offence  to  a  noted  leader 
of  Dacoits.  This  man  formed  the  design 
of  assassinating  Mr.  Unwin  as  he  was  trav¬ 
elling  in  his  palanquin  from  one  station  to 
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another.  Fortunately  for  the  magistrate 
himself  the  Dacoits  mistook  cither  the 
date  or  the  individual.  But  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  killing  a  valuable  public  servant  in 
the  person  of  Captain  Alcock.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  record  that  the  Dacoits  were 
caught  and  convicted,  the  chief  of  the 
gang,  if  we  recollect  right,  declaring  with 
his  last  breath  that  he  had  only  intended 
to  kill  the  obnoxious  magistrate  and  not 
the  Captain  Sahib.  Some  nine  years  after 
this  occurrence  Colonel  F.  Mackeson,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
Punjab,  was  assassinated  by  an  Afghan 
who  presented  him  a  petition  just  at  the 
rising  of  the  Court  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Commissioner.  His  death,  said  Lord 
Dalhousie  on  hearing  of  the  occurrence, 
“  would  have  dimmed  a  victory.’'  These 
events  are  naturally  most  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  Upper  Provinces  and  on  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  where  fanatics  are  prone  to 
think  that  they  will  go  straight  to  Bihisht 
if  they  can  only  send  an  infidel  to  Jehen- 
num.  A  short  time  afterward  Captain 
Adams  in  the  same  province  met  with  a 
like  violent  death. 

But  Madras  and  Southern  India  have 
not  failed  to  add  to  this  sad  catalogue. 
On  the  Malabar  coast  there  is  a  certain 
tribe  or  caste  known  as  that  of  the  Moplas, 
or  correctly,  Mapillais.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  converts  to  Islam  from  various 
castes,  or  else  as  descendants  from  Arab 
immigrants,  who  settled  at  Cannanore  and 
Tellicheri  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  These  Moplas  are  actuated  by 
mixed  motives.  Sometimes  they  refuse 
rent  to  a  Hindu  landlord.  At  others  they 
deem  it  an  act  of  the  highest  merit  to 
assassinate  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
and  infidel  Government.  After  the  year 
1849  men  of  this  tribe  became  a  cause  of 
grave  anxiety  to  the  authorities.  They 
were  armed  with  what  were  termed  “  war- 
knives.”  They  attacked  Hindu  landlords. 
Brahmans,  creditors,  and  inoffensive  per¬ 
sons,  and  cut  them  recklessly  to  pieces.  The 
ordinary  Sepoy  was  unable  to  cope  with 
them.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  1 849, 
1851,  and  1852,  English  soldiers  had  to  be 
called  out  and  the  Moplas  were  bayonetted 
in  regular  hand-to-hand  fights.  In  1853 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  pass  a 
special  Act  to  check  these  outbreaks,  by 
levying  fines  on  the  districts  or  portions  of 
districts  in  which  they  occurred.  Unluck¬ 


ily  the  Act,  like  similar  Acts  in  some  other 
countries,  was  not  far-reaching  enough  or 
was  not  at  once  put  in  force.  A  whole 
volume  of  the  judicial  and  police  records 
of  Madras  is  taken  up  with  the  origin, 
growth,  and  repression  of  Mopla  outrages. 
In  1855  the  Southern  Presidenev  was 
startled  by  a  terrible  occurrence.  Mr.  11.  ‘ 
V.  Conolly,  the  active  magistrate  of  the 
Malabar  district,  was  seated  one  evening 
on  a  sofa  in  the  veranda  of  his  own  house 
opposite  to  his  wife.  A  low  table  with 
lights  was  between  them.  A  small  band 
of  these  assassins  rushed  in,  overthrew  the 
table,  and  hacked  the  magistrate  to  death. 
It  seems  that  some  two  years  previously 
Mr.  Conolly  had  caused  the  removal  from 
the  district  of  an  Arab  High  Priest  named 
Saiyad  Fazl,  as  he  was  more  than  suspect¬ 
ed  of  blessing  the  Murids  or  disciples  who 
slaughtered  Kaffirs.  This  man,  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Tangul,  had  leh  India  for 
Mocha,  and  Mocha  for  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Conolly  had  received  nothing  beyond 
a  vague  sort  of  warning  that  the  removal 
of  this  High  Priest  had  displeased  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
local  magistrates  acted  with  the  requisite 
vigor  on  the  occasion  ;  that,  in  spite  of 
the  terror  caused  by  the  murder,  several 
native  officials  behaved  with  promptness 
and  courage  ;  and  that  the  assassins  to  the 
number  of  five  were  summarily  disposed 
of,  resisting  to  the  last,  by  a  detachment 
of  police  and  a  company  of  the  Y4th  High¬ 
landers.  In  1856,  a  mysterious  occur¬ 
rence  took  place  at  Bellary  in  the  same 
Presidency.  Mr.  Ralph  Horsley  was  the 
assistant  magistrate  at  that  station.  In  the 
month  of  July  he  was  heard,  at  night, 
calling  out  Boy  or  Bhai,  which  is  the 
usual  expression  used  by  Englishmen  in 
Southern  India  when  they  summon  any 
attendant.  Two  servants  rushed  in  direct¬ 
ly,  and  found  their  master  dead  from  a 
stab  in  the  back.  It  seems  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  offi¬ 
cial  box  under  his  bed.  It  contained  a 
seal,  which  had  been  abstracted  when  the 
box  was  afterward  found  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  house.  The  perpe¬ 
trator  or  perpetrators  were  never  discov¬ 
ered  ;  but  it  was  not  unreasonably  sur¬ 
mised  that  their  motive  was  theft  and  not 
murder.  Mr.  Horsley,  in  all  probability, 
suddenly  awoke,  tried  to  grapple  with  the 
thieves,  and  was  killed  by  one  or  the  other 
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in  the  struggle.  Mr.  Horsley’s  brother 
was  living  in  the  house,  and  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  servants  at  once. 

These  incidents  could  be  multiplied, 
and  we  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the 
violent  deaths  of  Sir  William  Macnaghtcn 
in  1841,  of  Mr.  Justice  Norman  in  1871, 
and  of  Lord  Mayo  in  1872.  The  origin 
of  the  second  Sikh  war  was  the  murder  of 
two  promising  officers,  Agnew  and  Ander¬ 
son,  the  one  a  civilian  and  the  other  a  sol¬ 
dier,  sent  down  from  Lahore  to  relieve 
Dewan  Mulraj  of  the  charge  of  Multan. 
The  escort  deserted  their  masters,  and  the 
assassination  was  the  work  of  the  rabble 
of  the  town.  If  flight  is  not  the  object  of 
the  murderer  when  he  has  struck  down  his 
victim,  massacre  is  usually  followed  up  by 
mutilation.  The  Asiatic  prince  and  leader 
of  fanatics  has  nothing  of  the  feeling  which 
prompted  Jehu  to  send  his  attendants  to 
bury  the  daughter  of  a  king.  They  sub¬ 
ject  the  corpse  to  shameless  indignities  . — 
Hoc  cmciatu 

Lentulns,  hac  poena  carait,  ceciditque  Cethegus 
Integer,  et  jacait  Gatilina  cadavere  toto. 

Attacks  from  a  midnight  prowler,  or  from 
the  adherents  of  a  Raja  flushed  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  some  act  of  treachery,  are  incidents 
of  which  the  Englishman  knows  that  he 


must  take  his  chance.  It  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  carry  a  revolver  in  his  evening 
ride  and  to  wear  chain  armor  under  his 
shirt  when  he  is  trying  cases.  He  sleeps 
for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  with 
his  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  and, 
with  three  or  four  others  like  himself, 
rules  and  represents  British  authority  over 
a  million  of  Muhammadans  and  Hindoos. 
And  hitherto  natives  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  the  white  man’s  retribution  is  not 
the  less  certain  because  it  is  passionless 
and  deliberate.  In  an  amusing  Eastern 
tale,  not  now  read  as  it  should  be,  the 
servants  of  the  Persian  Ambassador  ex¬ 
press  their  wonder  that  the  English  Sov¬ 
ereign  did  not  at  once  order  a  katl-i-amm 
or  “  general  massacre”  because  the  popu¬ 
lace  hissed  the  King  as  he  was  going  to 
open  Parliament.  Which,  as  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  might  say,  would  have  been 
a  mistake.  But  a  greater  error  would  be 
to  dread  an  assassin  in  every  petitioner  ; 
and  we  may  repeat,  to  parley  with  Orien¬ 
tals  who  have  a  grievance  and  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  make  terms  of  retreat  and  eapitu- 
lation,  and  then  to  trust  their  good  faith. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  errors  of  Cabul  and 
Cawnpore.  We  much  fear  they  were  re¬ 
peated  at  Manipur. — Saturday  Review. 
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It  is  a  common,  not  to  say  a  vulgar 
error,  to  believe  that  trees  and  plants  grow 
out  of  the  ground.  And  of  course,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  begun  by  calling  it  bad  names,  I 
will  not  for  a  moment  insult  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  my  readers  by  supposing  them 
to  share  so  foolish  a  delusion.  I  beg  to 
state  from  the  outset  that  I  write  this  arti¬ 
cle  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Other  Peo¬ 
ple.  You  and  I,  0  proverbially  Candid 
and  Intelligent  One,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  are  better  informed.  But  Other 
People  fall  into  such  ridiculous  blunders 
that  it  is  just  as  well  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  beforehand  against  the  insidious  ad¬ 
vance  of  false  opinions.  I  have  known 
otherwise  good  and  estimable  men,  indeed, 
who  for  lack  of  sound  ,early  teaching  on 
this  point  went  to  their  graves  with  a  con¬ 
firmed  belief  in  the  terrestrial  origin  of  all 
earthly  vegetation.  They  were  probably 
victims  of  what  the  Church  in  its  succinct 


way  describes  and  denounces  as  Invincible 
Ignorance. 

Now  the  reason  why  these  deluded 
creatures  supposed  trees  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground,  instead  of  out  of  the  air,  is 
probably  only  because  they  saw  their  roots 
there.  Of  course,  when  people  see  a  wall¬ 
flower  rooted  in  the  clefts  of  some  old 
church  tower,  they  don’t  jump  at  once  to 
the  inane  conclusion  that  it  is  made  of 
rock — that  it  derives  its  nourishment  direct 
from  the  solid  limestone  ;  nor  when  they 
observe  a  barnacle  hanging  by  its  sucker 
to  a  ship’s  hull,  do  they  imagine  it  to 
draw  up  its  food  incontinently  from  the 
copper  bottom.  But  when  they  see  that 
familiar  pride  of  our  country,  a  British 
oak,  with  its  great  underground  buttresses 
spreading  abroad  through  the  soil  in  every 
direction,  they  infer  at  once  that  the  but¬ 
tresses  are  there,  not — as  is  really  the  case 
— to  support  it  and  uphold  it,  but  to  drink 
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in  nutriment  from  the  earth  beneath, 
■which  is  just  about  as  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  oak-wood  as  the  copper  plate  on  the 
ship’s  hull  is  capable  of  producing  the 
flesh  of  a  barnacle.  Sundry  familiar  facts 
about  manuring  and  watering,  to  which  I 
will  return  later  on,  give  a  certain  color  of 
reasonableness,  it  is  true,  to  this  mistaken 
inference.  But  how  mistaken  it  really  is 
for  all  that,  a  single  and  very  familiar  lit¬ 
tle  experiment  will  easily  show  one. 

Cut  down  that  British  oak  with  your 
Gladstonian  axe  ;  lop  him  of  his  branches  ; 
divide  him  into  logs  ;  pile  him  up  into  a 
pyramid  ;  put  a  match  to  his  base  ;  in 
short,  make  a  bonfire  of  him  ;  and  what 
becomes  of  robust  majesty  ?  lie  is  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  you  say.  Ah,  yes,  but 
what  proportion  of  him  ?  Conduct  your 
experiment  carefully  on  a  small  scale  ;  dry 
your  wood  well,  and  weigh  it  before  burn¬ 
ing  ;  weigh  your  ash  afterward,  and  what 
will  you  find  ?  Why,  that  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  which  remains  after  the  burning  is  a 
mere  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  total 
weight  .  the  greater  part  has  gone  off  into 
the  air,  from  whence  it  came,  as  carbonic 
acid.  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes  ;  hut 
air  to  air,  too,  is  the  rule  of  nature. 

It  may  sound  startling — to  Other  Peo¬ 
ple,  I  mean — but  the  simple  truth  remains, 
that  trees  and  plants  grow  out  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  not  out  of  the  ground.  They 
are,  in  fact,  solidified  air  ;  or  to  be  more 
strictly  correct,  solidified  gas — carbonic 
acid. 

Take  an  ordinary  soda-water  syphon, 
with  or  without  a  wine-glassful  of  brandy, 
and  empty  it  till  only  a  few  drops  remain 
in  the  bottom.  Then  the  bottle  is  full  of 
gas;  and  that  gas,  which  will  rush  out 
with  a  spurt  when  you  press  the  knob,  is 
the  stuff  that  plants  eat — the  raw  material 
of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The 
tree  grows  and  lives  by  taking  in  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  solidifying 
its  carbon  ;  the  animal  grows  and  lives  by 
taking  the  solidified  carbon  from  the  plant, 
and  converting  it  once  more  into  carbonic 
acid.  That,  in  its  ideally  simple  form,  is 
the  Iliad  in  a  nut  shell,  the  core  and  kernel 
of  biology.  The  whole  cycle  of  life  is  one 
eternal  see-saw.  First  the  plant  collects 
its  carbon  compounds  from  the  air  in  the 
oxidized  state  ;  it  deoxidizes  and  rebuilds 
them  ;  and  then  the  animal  proceeds  to 
liurn  them  up  by  slow  combustion  within 
his  own  body,  and  to  turn  them  loose 


upon  the  air,  once  more  oxidized.  After 
which  the  plant  starts  again  on  the  same 
round  as  before,  and  the  animal  also  recom¬ 
mences  da  capo.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

But  the  point  which  I  want  particularly 
to  emphasize  here  is  just  this  :  that  trees 
and  plants  don’t  grow  out  of  the  ground 
at  all,  as  most  people  do  vainly  talk,  but 
directly  out  of  the  air  ;  and  that  when 
they  die  or  get  consumed,  they  return 
once  more  to  the  atmosphere  from  which 
they  were  taken.  Trees  undeniably  eat 
carbon. 

Of  course,  therefore,  all  the  ordinary 
unscientific  conceptions  of  how  plants  feed 
are  absolutely  erroneous.  Vegetable  phy¬ 
siology,  indeed,  got  beyond  those  concep¬ 
tions  a  good  hundred  years  ago.  But  it 
usually  takes  a  hundred  years  for  the  world 
at  large  to  make  up  its  leew’ay.  Trees 
don’t  suck  up  their  nutriment  by  the  roots, 
they  don’t  derive  their  food  from  the  soil, 
they  don’t  need  to  be  fed,  like  babies 
through  a  tube,  with  terrestrial  solids.  Tlie 
solitary  instance  of  an  orchid  hung  up  by 
a  string  in  a  conservatory  on  a  piece  of 
bark,  ought  to  be  suflicient  at  once  to 
dispel  forever-this  strange  illusion — if  peo¬ 
ple  ever  thought  ;  but  of  course  they  don’t 
think — I  mean  Other  People.  The  true 
mouths  and  stomachs  of  plants  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  roots,  but  in  the  green 
leaves  ;  their  true  food  is  not  sucked  up 
from  the  soil,  but  is  inhaled  through  tiny 
channels  from  the  air  ;  the  mass  of  their 
material  is  carbon,  as  we  can  all  see  visi¬ 
bly  to  the  naked  eye  when  a  log  of  wood 
is  reduced  to  charcoal  :  and  that  carbon 
the  leaves  themselves  drink  in,  hy  a  thou¬ 
sand  small  green  mouths,  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  around  them. 

But  how  about  the  juice,  the  sap,  the 
qualities  of  the  soil,  the  manure  required  ? 
is  the  incredulous  cry  of  Other  People. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  roots,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  rootlets,  if  they  are  not  the 
mouths  and  suppiy-tuhes  of  the  plants  ? 
Well,  I  plainly  perceive  I  can  get  “  no 
forrader,”  like  the  farmer  with  his  claret, 
till  I’ve  answered  that  question,  provision¬ 
ally  at  leasi ;  so  I  will  say  here  at  once, 
without  furtlier  ado — the  plant  requires 
drink  as  well  as  food,  and  the  roots  are 
the  mouths  that  supply  it  with  water. 
They  also  suck  up  a  few  other  things  as 
well,  which  are  necessary  indeed,  hut  far 
from  forming  the  bulk  of  the  nutriment. 
Many  plants,  however,  don’t  need  any 
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roots  at  all,  while  none  can  get  on  without 
leaves  as  mouths  and  stomachs.  That  is 
to  say,  no  true  plantlike  plants,  for  some 
parasitic  plants  arc  practically,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  animals.  To  put  it 
briefly,  every  plant  has  one  set  of  aerial 
mouths  to  suck  in  carbon,  and  many  plants 
have  another  set  of  subterranean  mouths  as 
well,  to  suck  up  water  and  mineral  constit¬ 
uents. 

Have  you  ever  grown  mustard  and  cress 
in  the  window  on  a  piece  of  flannel  ?  If 
so,  that’s  a  capital  practical  example  of 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  soil,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  means  of  supplying  moisture. 
You  put  your  flannel  in  a  soup-plate  by 
the  dining-room  window  ;  you  keep  it 
well  wet,  and  you  lay  the  seeds  of  the 
cress  on  top  of  it.  The  young  plants, 
being  supplied  with  water  by  their  roots, 
and  with  carbon  by  the  air  around,  have 
all  the  little  they  need  below,  and  grow 
and  thrive  in  these  conditions  wonder¬ 
fully.  But  if  you  were  to  cover  them  up 
with  an  air-tight  glass  case,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  fresh  air,  they’d  shrivel  up  at  once 
for  want  of  carbon,  which  is  their  solid 
food,  as  water  is  their  liquid. 

The  way  the  plant  really  eats  is  little 
known  to  gardeners,  but  very  interesting. 
All  over  the  lower  surface  of  the  green  leaf 
lie  scattered  dozens  of  tiny  mouths  or 
apertures,  each  of  them  guarded  by  two 
small  pursed-up  lips  which  have  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  human  appearance  when  seen 
through  a  simple  microscope.  When  the 
conditions  of  air  and  moisture  are  favor¬ 
able,  these  lips  open  visibly  to  admit 
gases  ;  and  then  the  tiny  mouths  suck  in 
carbonic  acid  in  abundance  from  the  air 
around  them.  A  series  of  pipes  conveys 
the  gaseous  food  thus  supplied  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  where  the  sunlight 
falls  full  upon  it.  Now,  the  cells  of  the 
leaf  contain  a  peculiar  green  digestive 
material,  which  I  regret  to  say  has  no 
simpler  or  more  cheerful  name  than 
chlorophyll  ;  and  when  the  sunlight  plays 
upon  this  mysterious  chlorophyll,  it  severs 
the  oxygen  from  the  carbon  in  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  turns  the  free  gas  loose  upon 
the  atmosphere  once  more  through  the 
tiny  mouths,  and  retains  the  severed  car¬ 
bon  intact  in  its  own  tis-sues.  That  is  the 
whole  process  of  feeling  in  plants  :  they 
eat  carbonic  acid,  digest  it  in  their  leaves, 
get  rid  of  the  oxygen  with  which  it  was 


formerly  combined,  and  keep  the  carbon 
stored  up  for  their  own  purposes. 

Life  as  a  whole  depends  entirely  upon 
this  property  of  chlorophyll  ;  for  every 
atom  of  organic  matter  in  your  body  or 
mine  was  originally  so  manufactured  by 
sunlight  in  the  leaves  of  some  plant  from 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  derive  it. 

To  be  sure,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
various  substances  which  compose  their 
tissues — to  build  up  their  wood,  their 
leaves,  their  fruits,  their  blossoms — plants 
require  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  even  small 
quantities  of  oxygen  as  well  ;  but  these 
various  materials  are  sufficiently  supplied 
in  the  water  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  and  they  really  contribute  very  little 
indeed  to  the  bulk  of  the  tree,  which  con¬ 
sists  for  the  most  part  of  almost  pure  car¬ 
bon.  If  you  were  to  lake  a  thoroughly 
dry  piece  of  wood,  and  then  drive  off 
from  it  by  heat  these  extraneous  matters, 
you  would  find  that  the  remainder,  the 
pure  charcoal,  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
weight,  the  rest  being  for  the  most  part 
very  light  and  gaseous.  Briefly  put, 
plants  are  mostly  carbon  and  water,  and 
the  carbon  which  forms  their  solid  part  is 
extracted  direct  from  the  air  around  them. 

How  does  it  come  about  then  that  a 
careless  world  in  general,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  happy-go-lucky  race  of  gardeners 
and  farmers  in  particular,  who  have  to 
deal  so  much  with  plants  in  their  practical 
aspect,  always  attach  so  great  importance 
to  root,  soil,  manure,  minerals,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  real  gaseous  food  stuff  of  which 
their  crops  are,  in  fact,  composed  ?  Why 
does  Hodge,  who  is  so  strong  on  grain  and 
guano,  know  so  absolutely  nothing  about 
carbonic  acid  ?  That  seems  at  first  sight 
a  difficult  question  to  meet.  But  I  think 
we  can  meet  it  wdth  a  simple  analogy. 

Oxjgen  is  an  absolute  necessary  of 
human  life.  Even  food  itself  is  hardly  so 
important  an  element  in  our  daily  exist¬ 
ence  ;  for  Succi,  Dr.  Tanner,  the  prophet 
Elijah,  and  other  adventurous  souls  too 
numerous  to  mention,  have  abundantly 
shown  us  that  a  man  can  do  without  food 
altogether  for  forty  days  at  a  stretch,  while 
he  can’t  do  without  oxygen  for  a  single 
minute.  Cut  off  his  supply  of  that  life¬ 
supporting  gas,  choke  him,  or  suffocate  him, 
or  place  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  or  hold  his  head  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  he  dies  at  once.  Yet,  except 
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in  mines  of  submaiine  tunnels,  nobody 
ever  takes  into  account  practically  this 
most  important  factor  in  human  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  We  toil  for  bread,  but  we  ignore 
the  supply  of  oxygeu.  And  why  ?  Sim- 
ply  because  oxygen  is  universally  diffused 
everywhere.  It  costs  nothing.  Only  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  or  in  a  broken 
tunnel  shaft  do  men  ever  begin  to  find 
themselves  practically  short  of  that  life- 
sustaining  gas,  and  then  they  know  the 
want  of  it  far  sooner  and  far  more  sharply 
than  they  know  the  want  of  food  oo  a 
shipwrecked  raft,  or  the  want  of  water  in 
the  thirsty  desert.  Yet  antiquity  never 
even  heard  of  oxygen.  A  prime  necessary 
of  life  passed  unnoticed  for  ages  in  human 
history,  only  because  there  was  abundance 
of  it  to  be  had  everywhere. 

Now  it  isn’t  quite  the  same,  I  admit, 
with  the  carbonaceous  food  of  plants. 
Carbonic  acid  isn’t  quite  so  universally 
distributed  as  oxygen,  nor  can  every  plant 
always  get  as  much  as  it  wants  of  it.  I 
shall  show  by-and-by  that  a  real  struggle 
for  food  takes  place  between  plants,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  takes  place  between  animals  ; 
and  that  certain  plants,  like  Oliver  Twist 
in  the  workhouse,  never  practically  get 
enough  to  eat.  Still,  carbonic  acid  is 
present  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  air 
in  most  situations,  and  is  freely  brought 
by  the  wind  to  all  the  open  spaces  which 
alone  man  uses  for  his  crops  and  his  gar¬ 
dening.  The  most  important  element  in 
the  food  of  plants  is  thus  in  effect  almost 
everv  where  available,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  mere  practical  every¬ 
day  human  agriculturist.  The  wind  that 
bloweth  where  it  listeth  brings  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  carbon  on  its  wings  with  every 
breeze  to  the  mouths  and  throats  of  the 
greedy  and  eager  plants  that  long  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it. 

It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
soil  and  its  constituents.  Land,  we  all 
know — or  if  we  don’t,  it  isn’t  the  fault  of 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace — land 
is“  naturally  limited  in  quantity.”  Every 
plant  therefore  struggles  for  a  foothold  in 
the  soil  far  more  fiercely  and  far  more 
tenaciously  than  it  struggles  for  its  share 
in  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Your  plant  is  a 
land-grabber  of  Rob  Roy  proclivities  ;  it 
believes  in  a  fair  fight  and  no  favor.  A 
suificient  supply  of  food  it  almost  takes 
for  granted,  if  only  it  can  once  gain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground-space.  But  other  plants  are 


competing  with  it,  tooth  and  nail  (if  plants 
may  be  permitted  by  courtesy  those  meta¬ 
phorical  adjuncts),  for  their  share  of  the 
soil,  like  crofters  or  socialists  ;  every  spare 
inch  of  earth  is  permeated  and  pervaded 
with  matted  fibres  ;  and  each  is  striving 
to  withdraw  from  each  the  small  modicum 
of  moisture,  mineral  matter,  and  manure 
for  which  all  alike  are  eagerly  battling. 

Now,  what  the  plant  wants  from  the 
soil  is  three  things.  First  and  foremost  it 
wants  support ;  like  all  the  rest  of  us  it 
must  have  its  •pou  sto,  its  pied-a-terre,  its 
locus  standi.  It  can’t  hang  aloft,  like 
Mahomet’s  cofifin,  miraculously  suspended 
on  an  aerial  perch  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Secondly,  it  wants  water,  and 
this  it  can  take  in,  as  a  rule,  only  or  main¬ 
ly  by  means  of  the  rootlets,  though  there 
are  some  peculiar  plants  which  grow  (not 
parasitically)  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
absorb  all  the  moisture  they  need  by  pores 
on  their  surface.  And  thirdly,  it  wants 
small  quantities  of  nitrogenous  matter — in 
the  simpler  language  of  everyday  life 
called  manure — as  well  as  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter — in  the  simpler  language  of  everyday 
life  called  ashes.  It  is  mainly  the  first  of 
these  three,  support,  that  the  farmer 
thinks  of  when  he  calculates  crops  and 
acreage  ;  for  the  second,  he  depends  upon 
rainfall  or  irrigation  ;  but  the  third,  ma¬ 
nure,  he  can  supply  artificially  ;  and  as 
manure  makes  a  great  deal  of  incidental 
difference  to  some  of  his  crops,  especially 
corn — which  requires  abundant  phosphates 
— he  is  apt  to  over-estimate  vastly  its  im¬ 
portance  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 

Besides,  look  at  it  in  another  light. 
Over  large  areas  together,  the  conditions 
of  air,  climate,  and  rainfall  arc  practically 
identical.  But  soil  differs  greatly  from 
place  to  place.  Here  it’s  black  ;  there  it’s 
yellow  ;  here  it’s  rich  loam  ;  there  it’s 
boggy  mould  or  sandy  gravel.  And  some 
soils  are  better  adapted  to  growing  certain 
plants  than  others.  Rich  lowlands  and 
oolites  suit  the  cereals  ;  red  marl  produces 
wonderful  grazing  grass  ;  bare  uplands  are 
best  for  gorse  and  heather.  Hence  every¬ 
thing  favors  for  the  practical  man  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  plants  and  trees  grow 
mainly  out  of  the  soil.  His  own  eyes  tell 
him  so  ;  he  sees  them  growing,  he  sees 
the  visible  result  undeniable  before  his 
face  ;  while  the  real  act  of  feeding  off  the 
caibon  in  the  air  is  wholly  unknown  to 
him,  being  realizable  only  by  the  aid  of 
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the  microscope,  aided  by  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  chemical  analysis. 

Nevertheless  French  chemists  have 
amply  proved  by  actual  experiment  that 
plants  can  grow  and  produce  excellent  re¬ 
sults  without  any  aid  from  the  soil  at  all. 
You  have  only  to  suspend  the  seeds  freely 
in  the  air  by  a  string,  and  supply  the  root¬ 
lets  of  the  sprouting  seedlings  with  a  little 
water,  containing  in  solution  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  manure-stuffs,  and  the  plants  will 
grow  as  well  as  on  their  native  heath,  or 
even  better.  Indeed,  nature  has  tried  the 
same  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in  many 
cases,  as  with  the  clifiE-side  plants  that  root 
themselves  in  the  naked  clefts  of  granite 
rocks  ;  the  tropical  orchids  that  fasten 
lightly  on  the  bark  of  huge  forest  trees  ; 
and  the  mosses  that  spread  even  over  the 
bare  face  of  hard  brick  walls,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  a  chink  or  cranny  in  which  to  fasten 
their  minute  rootlets.  The  insect-eating 
plants  are  also  interesting  examples  in  their 
way  of  the  curious  means  which  nature 
takes  for  keeping  up  the  manure  supply 
under  trying  circumstances.  These  un¬ 
canny  things  are  all  denizens  of  loose, 
peaty  soil,  where  they  can  root  themselves 
sufficiently  for  purposes  of  foothold  and 
drink,  but  where  the  water  rapidly  washes 
away  all  animal  matter.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  cunning  sundews  and  the  ruth¬ 
less  pitcher-plants  set  deceptive  honey 
traps  for  unsuspecting  insects,  which  they 
catch  and  kill,  absorbing  and  using  up  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  their  bodies,  by 
way  of  manure  to  supply  their  quota  of 
nitrogenous  material. 

It  is  the  literal  fact,  then,  that  plants 
really  eat  and  live  off  carbon,  just  as  truly 
as  sheep  eat  grass  or  lions  eat  antelopes  ; 
and  that  the  green  leaves  are  the  mouths 
and  stomachs  with  which  tliey  eat  and 
digest  it.  From  this  it  naturally  results 
that  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  leaves 
must  largely  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
carbon,  as  the  growth  and  fatness  of  sheeo 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  pasturage. 
Under  most  circumstances,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  carbon  enough  and  to  spare  lying 
about  loose  for  every  one  of  them  ;  but 
conditions  do  now  and  again  occur  where 
we  can  clearly  see  the  importance  of  the 
carbon  supply.  Water,  for  example,  con¬ 
tains  practically  much  less  carbonic  acid 
than  atmospheric  air,  especially  when  the 
water  is  stagnant,  and  therefore  not  sup¬ 
plied  fresh  and  fresh  to  the  plant  from 


moment  to  moment.  As  a  consequence, 
almost  all  water-plants  have  submerged 
leaves  very  narrow  and  waving,  while 
floating  plants,  like  the  water-lilies,  have 
them  large  and  round,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competition  from  other  kinds 
about,  which  enables  them  to  spread  free¬ 
ly  in  every  direction  from  the  central  stalk. 
Moreover,  these  leaves,  lolling  on  the  water 
as  they  do,  have  their  mouths  on  the  upper 
instead  of  the  under  surface.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  that  many 
water  plants  have  two  entirely  different 
types  of  leaves,  one  submerged  and  hair¬ 
like,  the  other  floating  and  broad  or  cir¬ 
cular.  Our  own  English  water-crowfoot, 
for  example,  has  the  leaves  that  spring 
from  its  stem,  below  the  surface,  divided 
into  endless  long  waving  filaments,  which 
look  about  in  the  water  for  the  stray  par¬ 
ticles  of  carbon  ;  but  the  moment  it 
reaches  the  top  of  its  native  pond  the 
foliage  expands  at  once  into  broad  lily¬ 
like  lobes,  that  recline  on  the  water  like 
oriental  beauties,  and  absorb  carbon  from 
the  air  to  their  heart’s  content.  The  one 
type  may  be  likened  to  gills,  that  similarly 
catch  the  dissolved  oxygen  diffused  in 
water  ;  the  other  type  may  be  likened  to 
lungs,  that  drink  in  the  free  and  open  air 
of  heaven. 

Equally  important  to  the  plant,  however, 
with  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  is  the 
supply  of  sunshine  by  whose  aid  to  digest 
it.  The  carbon  alone  is  no  good  to  the 
tree  if  it  can’t  get  something  which  will 
separate  it  from  the  oxygen,  locked  in 
close  embrace  with  it.  That  thing  is  sun¬ 
shine.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  for 
which  herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs  compete 
more  eagerly  than  for  their  fair  share  of 
solar  energy.  In  their  anxiety  for  this 
they  jostle  one  another  down  most  merci¬ 
lessly,  in  the  native  condition,  grasses 
struggling  up  with  their  hollow  stems 
above  the  prone  low  herbs,  shrubs  over¬ 
topping  the  grasses  in  turn,  and  trees  once 
more  killing  out  the  overshadowed  under¬ 
shrubs.  One  must  remember  that  wher¬ 
ever  nature  has  free  play,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  the  hand  of  man,  dense  for¬ 
est  covers  every  acre  of  ground  where  the 
soil  is  deep  enough  ;  gorse,  whins,  and 
heather,  or  their  equivalents  grow  wher¬ 
ever  the  forest  fails  ;  and  herbs  can  only 
hold  their  own  in  the  rare  intervals  where 
these  domineering  lords  of  the  vegetable 
creation  can  find  no  foothold.  Meadows 
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or  prairies  occur  nowhere  in  nature,  except 
in  places  where  the  liability  to  destructive 
fires  over  wide  areas  together  crushes  out 
forest  trees,  or  else  where  goats,  bison, 
deer,  and  other  large  herbivores  browse 
them  ceaselessly  down  in  the  stage  of  seed¬ 
lings.  Competition  for  sunlight  is  thus 
even  keener  perhaps  than  competition  for 
foodstuffs.  Alike  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  aecordingly  the  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  is  always  exactly  calculated  so  as  to 
allow  the  largest  possible  horizontal  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  greatest  exposure  of  the  blade 
to  the  open  sunshine.  In  trees  this  ar¬ 
rangement  can  often  be  very  well  observed, 
all  the  leaves  being  placed  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches,  and  forming  a  great 
dome-shaped  or  umbrella-shaped  mass, 
every  part  of  which  stands  an  even  chance 
of  catching  its  fair  share  of  carbonic  acid 
and  solar  energy. 

The  shapes  of  the  leaves  themselves  are 
also  largely  due  to  the  same  cause,  every 
leaf  being  so  designed  in  form  and  outline 
as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
other  leaves  on  the  same  stem,  as  regards 
supply  both  of  light  and  of  carbonaceous 
foodstuffs.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  like 
that  of  the  water-lily,  that  perfectly  round 
leaves  occur,  because  the  conditions  are 
seldom  equal  all  round,  and  the  incidence 
of  light  and  the  supply  of  carbon  are  sel¬ 
dom  unlimited.  But  wherever  leaves  rise 
free  and  solitary  into  the  air,  without 
mutual  interference,  they  are  always  cir¬ 
cular,  as  may  be  w'ell  seen  in  the  common 
nasturtium  and  the  English  pennywort. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  dense  hedge¬ 
rows  and  thickets,  where  the  silent,  invisi¬ 
ble  struggle  for  life  is  very  fierce  indeed, 
and  where  sunlight  and  carbonic  acid  are 
intercepted  by  a  thousand  competing 
mouths  and  arms,  the  prevailing  types  of 
leaf  are  extremely  cut  up  and  minutely 
subdivided  into  small  lace-like  fragments. 
The  plant  in  such  cases  can’t  afford  mate¬ 
rial  to  fill  np  the  interstices  between  the 
veins  and  ribs  which  determine  its  under¬ 
lying  architectural  structure.  Often  in¬ 
deed  species  which  grow  under  these  hard 
conditions  produce  leaves  which  are,  as  it 
were,  but  skeleton  representatives  of  their 
large  and  well  filled-out  compeers  in  the 
open  meadows. 

It  is  only  by  bearing  vividly  in  mind 
this  ceaseless  and  noiseless  struggle  be¬ 
tween  plants  for  their  gaseous  food  and  the 
sunshine  which  enables  them  to  digest  it. 


that  we  can  ever  fully  understand  the  vary¬ 
ing  forms  and  habits  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  To  most  people,  no  doubt,  it 
sounds  like  pure  metaphor  to  talk  of  an 
internecine  struggle  between  rooted  beings 
which  cannot  budge  one  inch  from  their 
places,  nor  fight  with  horns,  hoofs,  or 
teeth,  nor  devour  one  another  bodily,  nor 
tread  one  another  down  with  ruthless  foot¬ 
steps.  But  that  is  only  because  we  habitu¬ 
ally  forget  that  competition  is  just  as  really 
a  struggle  for  life  as  open  warfare.  The 
men  who  try  against  one  another  for  a 
clerkship  in  the  City,  or  a  post  in  a  gang 
of  builder’s  workmen,  are  just  as  surely 
taking  away  bread  and  butter  out  of  their 
fellows’  mouths  for  their  own  advantage, 
as  if  they  fought  for  it  openly  with  fists  or 
six-shooters.  The  white  man  who  encloses 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indian,  and 
plants  them  with  corn,  is  just  as  surely 
dooming  that  Indian  to  death  as  if  he 
scalped  or  tomahawked  him.  And  so  too 
with  the  unconscious  waifare  of  plants. 
The  daisy  or  the  plantain  that  spreads  its 
rosette  of  leaves  flat  against  the  ground  is 
just  as  truly  monopolizing  a  definite  space 
of  land  as  the  noble  owner  of  a  Highland 
deer  forest.  No  blade  of  grass  can  spring 
beneath  the  shadow  of  those  tightly  pressed 
little  mats  of  foliage  ;  no  fragment  of  car¬ 
bon,  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  ever  penetrate 
below'  that  close  fence  of  living  greenstuff. 

Plants,  in  fact,  compete  with  one  an¬ 
other  all  round  for  everj  thing  they  stand 
in  need  of.  They  compete  for  their  food 
— carbonic  acid.  They  compete  for  their 
energy — their  fair  share  of  sunlight.  They 
compete  for  water,  and  their  foothold  in 
the  soil.  They  compete  for  the  favors  of 
the  insects  that  fertilize  their  flowers. 
They  compete  for  the  good  services  of  the 
birds  or  mammals  that  disseminate  their 
seeds  in  proper  spots  for  germination. 
And  how  real  this  competition  is  we  can 
see  .in  a  moment,  if  we  think  of  the  difli- 
culties  of  human  cultivation.  There, 
weeds  are  always  battling  manfully  with 
our  crops  or  our  flowers  for  mastery  over 
the  field  or  garden.  We  are  obliged  to 
root  up  with  ceaseless  toil  these  intrusive 
competitors,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  kind¬ 
ly  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season.  When 
we  leave  a  garden  to  itself  for  a  few  short 
years,  we  realize  at  once  what  effect  the 
competition  of  hardy  natives  has  upon  our 
carefully  tended  and  unstable  exotics.  In 
a  very  brief  time  the  dahlias  and  phloxes 
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and  lilies  have  all  disappeared,  and  in 
their  place  the  coarse-growing  docks  and 
nettles  and  thistles  have  raised  their  heads 
aloft  to  monopolize  air  and  space  and  sun* 
shine. 

Exactly  the  same  struggle  is  always  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  fields  and  woods  and 
moors  around  us,  and  especially  in  the 
spots  made  over  to  pure  nature.  There, 
the  greenwood  tree  raises  its  huge  um¬ 
brella  of  foliage  to  the  skies,  and  allows 
hardly  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  struggle  through 
to  the  low  woodland  vegetation  of  orchid 
or  wintergreen  underneath.  Where  the 
soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  trees  to  root 
securely,  bushes  and  heathers  overgrow 
the  ground,  and  compete  with  their  bell« 
shaped  blossoms  for  the  coveted  favor  of 
bees  and  butterflies.  And  in  open  glades, 
where  for  some  reason  or  other  the  forest 
fails,  tall  grasses  and  other  aspiring  herbs 
run  up  apace  toward  the  free  air  of  heaven. 
Elsewhere,  creepers  struggle  up  to  the  sun 
over  the  stems  and  branches  of  stronger 
bushes  or  trees,  which  they  often  choke 
and  starve  by  monopolizing  at  last  all  the 
available  carbon  and  sunlight.  And  so 
throughout ;  the  struggle  for  life  goes  on 
just  as  ceaselessly  and  truly  among  these 
unconscious  combatants  as  among  the  lions 


and  tigers  of  the  tropical  jungle,  or  among 
the  human  serfs  of  the  overstocked  market. 

An  ounce  of  example,  they  say,  is 
worth  a  pound  of  precept.  So  a  single 
concrete  case  of  a  fierce  vegetable  cam¬ 
paign  now  actually  in  progress  over  all 
Northern  Europe  may  help  to  make  my 
meaning  a  trifle  clearer.  Till  very  lately 
the  forests  of  the  north  were  largely  com¬ 
posed  in  places  of  the  light  and  airy  silver 
birches.  But  with  the  gradual  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  climate  of  our  continent,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  several  centuries, 
the  beech,  a  more  southern  type  of  tree, 
has  begun  to  spread  slowly  though  surely 
northward.  Now,  beeches  are  greedy 
trees,  of  very  dense  and  compact  foliage  ; 
nothing  else  can  grow  beneath  their  thick 
shade,  where  once  they  have  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold  ;  and  the  seedlings  of  the  silver  birch 
stand  no  chance  at  all  in  the  struggle  for 
life  against  the  serried  leaves  of  their  for¬ 
midable  rivals.  The  beech  literally  eats 
them  out  of  house  and  home  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  thick  and  ruthless 
southern  tree  is  at  this  very  moment  gradu¬ 
ally  superseding  over  vast  tracts  of  country 
its  more  graceful  and  beautiful,  but  far 
less  voracious  competitor.  —  Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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That  sense  of  beauty  to  which  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  male  birds  in 
many  species  is  an  obvious  and  direct  ap¬ 
peal,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  so  naively  shown  by  resplendent  hus¬ 
bands  and  adoring  wives,  that  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds.  So  common  and  varied 
is  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  sense, 
that  in  many  kinds  it  extends  to  the  con¬ 
scious  search  for  and  appliance  of  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  in  the  decoration  of  nests,  of 
pleasure-houses,  and  the  enrichment  of 
collections.  This  taste  for  ornament  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  birds  kept  in  captivity, 
in  which  they  often  leain  tricks  and  habits 
foreign  to  their  nature  from  ennui  and  idle¬ 
ness.  In  the  freedom  of  English  woods 
or  Papuan  jungles,  they  show  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  the  strange  or  beautiful  shapes 
and  colors  of  flowers,  of  feathers,  of  fruits, 
of  gay  shells  and  insects,  of  woven  fabrics, 
of  metal,  glass,  and  gems  ;  and  similar 
tastes  shown  in  captivity  are  often  but  the 


survival  and  maimed  reproduction  of  their 
natural  love  for  surrounding  themselves 
with  what  pleases  the  eye.  It  appears  in 
species  where  it  might  be  least  expected, 
and  is  developed  to  a  point  at  which  it 
becomes  an  artistic  passion  identical  in 
motive  and  the  means  taken  to  gratify  it, 
with  the  same  taste  and  its  expression  by 
civilized  man.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  Papuan,  who  lives  naked  under  a 
tree,  calls  the  gardener-bird  “  the  master,” 
which  can  build  not  only  a  nest,  but  a 
lovely  pleasure-house  besides,  and  adorns 
this  with  a  hundred  beautiful  objects  to 
satisfy  aesthetic  wants  which  the  savage  is 
not  yet  developed  enough  to  feel  or  under¬ 
stand. 

But  these  tastes  appear  in  birds  which 
are  quite  low  in  the  scale  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment,  even  among  the  hawks,  which 
are  among  the  least  keen-witted  of  the 
birds.  The  kite,  for  instance,  has  a  great 
liking  for  pretty  things,  or  what  it  con- 
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siders  such.  In  two  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which  the  kite’s  nest  has  been  recently 
found  in  this  country,  the  cock  bird  bad 
carried  home  a  long,  trailing  spray  of 
woodbine  in  dower,  and  left  it  by  the 
side  of  its  mate.  When  kites  were  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  their  habit  of  carrying 
oS  to  their  nests  any  strange  objects  which 
took  their  fancy  was  well  known.  “  The 
white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge”  has 
as  great  attractions  for  them  as  it  had  for 
Autolycus.  Shakespeare  makes  the  ped¬ 
dler  refer  to  this  habit.  “  My  traffic  is 
sheets,”  he  says  ;  ‘‘  when  the  kite  builds, 
look  to  lesser  linen.”  But  the  bird, 
though  as  much  a  ”  snapper-up  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles”  as  Autolycus  himself,  is 
only  a  fine-art  and  bric-a-brac  collector  in 
its  way,  and  is  perhaps  not  more  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  annexing  the  specimens  that  take 
its  fancy.  In  a  kite’s  nest  found  not  long 
ago  in  this  country,  the  “  collection”  was 
enriched  by  pieces  of  newspaper  and  leaves 
of  “Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide  !” — and 
on  the  few  estates  in  England  where  these 
birds  are  still  protected,  the  keepers  are 
said  to  be  quite  aware  of  their  mania  for 
collecting  linen  when  laid  out  to  dry,  and 
carrying  off  socks  and  bright  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  the  nest. 

The  sense  of  beauty  naturally  appears, 
in  the  rudest  and  most  elementary  form, 
in  such  uncouth  robbers  as  the  kites.  In 
the  far  cleverer  crows,  ravens,  magpies, 
and  jays,  it  is  a  marked  and  hereditary 
passion.  From  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  to 
the  old  raven  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
who  amassed  a  unique  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  venerable 
cannon  inside  the  Barbican,  there  can 
hardly  have  existed  a  tame  member  of  the 
tribe  which  has  not  at  times  asserted  its 
own  right  to  a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  we  remember  to  have  seen  described 
in  the  pompous  advertisement  of  a  modern 
art  furnisher,  as  “  those  products  of  the 
minor  arts  which  contribute  to  the  dignity 
and  refinement  of  domestic  life.”  They 
have  a  wide  and  catholic  sense  of  feeling 
for  what  may  contribute  to  their  happiness 
in  this  way,  and  do  not  always  distinguish 
between  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
merely  curious.  At  the  same  time,  they 
do  often  distinguish  and  keep  apart  what 
they  collect  or  steal  for  food,  and  their  art 
collections,  which  are  hidden  separately, 
and  far  more  carefully  concealed.  The 
writer  has  seen  this  in  the  case  of  tame 
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jays  and  jackdaws,  and  has  known  it  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  raven  and  a  magpie.  The  lat¬ 
ter  always  hid  the  crusts,  and  especially 
the  small  squares  of  toast  made  ready  for 
soup,  which  he  stole  or  had  given  him  in 
the  kitchen,  between  the  layers  of  house¬ 
hold  linen  in  the  drying-room  of  a  large 
house  in  Northumberland.  But  his  “  col¬ 
lections”  were  buried  in  the  straw  in  a 
disused  outhouse.  The  loss  of  several 
small  cups  and  saucers  out  of  a  bright-col¬ 
ored  set  belonging  to  the  children  led  to 
the  discovery  of  this  hoard,  as  the  bird 
was  seen  to  enter  the  shed,  and  was  there 
found  pulling  away  the  straw  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  china. 

So  far,  we  have  traced  the  development 
of  this  sense  of  beauty  from  the  kites, 
which  merely  pick  up  and  carry  to  their 
nests  what  they  consider  to  be  pretty  and 
interesting,  to  the  crow  tribe,  which  have 
a  separate  hiding-place  for  keeping  and 
enjoying  their  treasures.  The  conscious 
search  for  and  application  of  ornament  to 
the  decoration  of  the  fabric  of  the  nest, 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  danger  and  discovery 
through  the  gratification  of  their  feeling 
for  beauty,  is  a  further  and  most  remark¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  pleasirre  which  they 
derive  from  that  sense  ;  for  one  of  the 
strongest  impulses  of  the  nesting  bird  is  to 
subordinate  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
outside  of  the  nest  to  the  tint  of  its  natural 
surroundings,  and  none  but  a  strong  and 
tempting  bias  to  the  indulgence  of  a  con¬ 
trary  instinct  could  compete  with  their 
natural  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their 
young.  Yet  two  undoubted  instances  of 
the  addition  of  ornament  by  English  birds 
to  the  outside  of  a  nest  have  come  under 
the  writer’s  notice,  where  its  use  clearly 
entailed  some  danger  from  the  enemy. 
The  first  was  the  nest  of  a  chiff-chaff, 
found  in  a  plantation  near  Rosamond’s 
Bower,  on  the  Isis,  near  Godstow.  It 
was  a  domed  nest  of  the  usual  kind,  made 
of  dry,  colorless  grass,  with  an  entrance  in 
the  side.  But  on  the  outside,  and  round 
the  entrance  to  the  chamber,  were  stuck 
several  of  the  brilliant  blue  feathers  of  the 
kingfisher.  The  position  of  these  bright 
patches  of  color  on  the  outside  of  the  nest 
is  strong  evidence  that  beauty,  not  utility, 
was  the  object  of  their  insertion.  The 
other  case  was  the  nest  of  a  goldfinch, 
which  was  built  on  a  high  branch  of  a 
sycamore,  near  the  window  of  a  house  at 
Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire.  When  the 
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fabric  of  the  nest  was  completed,  the 
birds,  or,  rather,  one  bird,  for  the  other 
was  constantly  employed  in  building, 
brought  long  pieces  of  the  blue  forget-me- 
not  from  the  next  garden,  and  so  adjusted 
the  sprays  that  the  flowers  hung  all  round 
the  top  of  the  nest.  The  sacrifice  of  safety 
to  beauty  did  not  cause  any  risk  from 
below,  as  the  nest  was  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground.  Unfortunately, 
it  attracted  the  notice  of  a  jackdaw  or 
crow  passing  overhead  ;  and  the  black 
robber  plundered  the  nest  of  the  eggs  on 
which  the  bird  had  been  sitting  for  some 
days.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  both 
these  cases,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
large  choice  of  flowers  or  feathers — for 
the  feathers  for  the  interior  of  the  chiff- 
chaff’s  nest  were  brought  from  a  farmyard 
near — the  irresistible  color  was  light-blue. 
This  decorative  instinct  finds  its  final  and 
complete  expression  in  the  bower-birds, 
and  the  still  more  interesting  gardener-bird 
of  New  Guinea,  both  of  which  construct  a 
“  palace  of  art”  for  the  reception  of  their 
treasures  and  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  their  sense  of  the  beautiful.  These 
“  bowers”  are  in  no  sense  nests  ;  they  are 
simply  ”  art-galleries,”  constructed  for 
the  better  enjoyment  of  the  honey-moon, 
and  are  altogether  apart  from  the  latter 
cares  of  the  nest  or“  nursery.”  The  best 
of  all  are  the  galleries  of  the  “  gardener- 
bird”  recently  found  by  Count  Rosenberg 
in  New  Guinea.  ”  It  was  a  piece  of  work¬ 
manship  more  lovely  than  the  ingenuity  of 
any  animal  has  been  known  to  construct,” 
says  the  discoverer.  “  It  was  a  temple  in 
miniature,  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow 
studded  with  flowers.’’  The  bird,  which 
is  not  much  larger  than  a  thrush,  chooses  a 


level  place  round  some  shrub  which  has  a 
straight  stem  about  the  thickness  of  a 
walking-stick.  To  this  central  pilaster  it 
fastens  the  stems  of  a  kind  of  orchid,  and 
draws  them  outward  to  the  ground,  like 
the  cords  of  a  bell-tent  ;  but  the  leaves 
are  left  on  the  stems,  and  remain  fresh 
for  some  time.  The  upper  part  is  then 
fitted  together,  and  the  leaves  and  mos.s 
make  a  beautiful  umbrella-shaped  roof. 
In  front  of  the  central  building,  the  birds 
clear  a  space  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 
which  they  cover  with  moss,  after  remov¬ 
ing  all  stones  and  weeds.  On  this  moss 
carpet  they  arrange  flowers  and  brilliant 
fruits  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  brightest 
colors  to  be  found.  Showy  fungi  and  ele¬ 
gantly  colored  insects  are  distributed  about 
the  garden  and  inside  the  tent,  and  when 
these  lose  their  freshness,  they  are  thrown 
away  and  replaced  by  others.  The  tent 
itself  is  about  thirty-nine  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  eighteen  inches  high.  The  Papuans 
never  disturb  these  bowers.  They  call  the 
builder  the  “  master-bird,”  or  ‘‘  Tukan 
Robon,”  the  “  gardener,”  and  say  it  is 
wiser  than  mankind, — and,  judged  by  the 
Papuan  standard,  perhaps  this  estimate  is 
a  true  one.  In  the  gallery  of  one  of  the 
bower-birds,  half-a-peck  of  decorations 
was  found.  Among  these  were  a  large 
white  shell,  four  hundred  shells  of  a  bright- 
colored  snail,  flints  and  agates,  red  seed- 
pods  and  seeds,  and  the  bleached  ar.d 
shining  bones  of  animals.  If  for  shells  we 
read  mother-of-pearl  ;  for  snail-shells, 
cowries  ;  for  flints  and  agates,  agates  and 
malachite ;  for  seeds,  beads ;  and  for 
bones,  ivory,  where  does  the  taste  of 
beauty  in  the  bird  differ  from  our  own  ? — 
Spectator. 


THE  REALM  OF  THE  MICROBE. 

BY  MRS.  ELIZA  PRIESTLEY. 


At  a  time  when  the  world  is  filled  with 
excitement  over  the  latest  discovery  by 
Koch,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
review  the  progress  of  micro-biological 
study,  and  direct  attention  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  place  where  the  chemist  unex¬ 
pectedly  struck  the  high  Voad  of  medicine, 
and  came  upon  the  first  stray  wanderers 
pursuing  corresponding  researches  among 
the  intricacies  of  the  lower  fungi. 


Within  this  “  third  realm,”  as  Dumas 
calls  the  borderland  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  we  must  allow 
eur  minds  to  carry  us  into  the  region  of 
the  invisible,  for  we  have  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  air  round  about  us  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  germs,  in  every  stage  of 
vitality,  of  small  organisms  which  are 
noiseless,  intangible,  unseen.  While  sleep¬ 
ing,  waking,  eating  or  drinking,  they  steal 
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80  insidiously  upon  us  that  we  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  presence  until  illness  giyes 
the  first  note  of  warning. 

But  before  plunging  deeper  into  the  still 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  form  some 
slight  conception  of  what  constitutes  primi¬ 
tive  life.  As  we  are  going  back  to  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  living  things  we 
must  start  from  the  thin  line  which  divides 
the  animate  from  the  inanimate.  To  raise 
one  of  those  primitive  froms  of  life  from 
its  slimy  home  we  have  only  to  tie  a  piece 
of  muslin  over  a  water  faucet*  and  allow 
the  water  to  trickle  slowly  through  it  for 
a  few  hours.  If  we  examine  under  the 
microscope  the  scum  which  remains  we 
bring  before  our  vision  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  the  celebrated 
Amoeba. 

Looking  like  a  bit  of  animated  jelly,  it 
is  composed  of  a  single  cell,  it  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
under  the  microscope  from  the  water  in 
which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being. 
It  rolls  itself  onward,  searching  for  mor¬ 
sels  of  imperceptible  food,  which  it  draws 
into  its  transparent  interior  to  digest  at 
leisure.  This  curious  little  primitive  being 
has  everything  to  do  for  itself  without  any 
of  the  usual  apparatus  for  doing  it.  To 
catch  its  food  it  has  to  improvise  arms  by 
protruding  parte  of  its  body  out  here  and 
there,  drawing  them  in  again  with  per¬ 
chance  some  little  prey.  It  seems  never 
at  a  loss,  for  without  a  stomach  it  digests, 
without  lungs  it  breathes,  and  without  sex 
it  multiplies  by  dividing  its  minute  body 
into  still  minuter  portions.  These,  like 
the  parent,  become  perfectly  independent 
beings,  and  almost  as  soon  as  born — if  I  may 
say  so — give  birth  to  others  again.  At  the 
extreme  other  end  of  the  biological  scale 
we  find  that  in  man  life  also  originates  in 
a  single  cell,  with  the  important  difference 
that  it  divides  and  subdivides,  and  forms 
into  clustersof  cells,  which  form  into  layers, 
till  in  the  final  grouping  of  specialized 
cells  we  have  the  highest  order  of  being.f 

Thus  all  living  things  throughout  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  com- 


*  Pmdden’s  Story  of  the  Bacteria. 

I  Haeckel’s  Evolulon  of  Man.  “  The  human 
organism,  like  that  of  the  higher  animals, 
exists  for  a  short  time  in  this  simplest  con¬ 
ceivable  form.  The  entire  human  child,  with 
all  its  great  future  possibilities,  is  in  this  stage 
only  a  simple  ball  of  protoplasm -monernla.” 
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posed  of  cells,  springing  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  from  one  single  cell.  Now  the  in¬ 
finitely  small  beings  which  do  so  much 
good,  or  may  do  so  much  harm,  in  our 
everyday  lives,  are  all  cells  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  condition,  and  although  such  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  have  only  recent¬ 
ly  emerged  from  their  obscurity  to  startle 
the  world  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
presence. 

Where  Pasteur  first  stepped  in  was  to 
prove  that  not  only  did  water  teem  with 
microscopic  life  which  had  long  been  under 
observation,  but  that  the  air  around  us 
was  likewise  filled  with  invisible  germs  of 
every  kind  :  some  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  scavengers  ;  others  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  work  and  industries  of 
man.  Without  laying  claim  to  be  the 
first  discoverer  of  germs  in  connection  with 
disease,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
vast  importance  of  these  minute  organisms 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  was  while 
working  at  molecular  physics  that  the 
germ  theory  took  root  in  his  mind,  and 
caused  him  to  pursue  the  studies  on  fer¬ 
mentation  which  eventually  led  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  ferment  (zymotic)  diseases 
affecting  human  beings,  and  cattle.  He 
considered  fermentations,  properly  so 
called,  as  chemical  phenomena,  co- relative 
with  physiological  actions  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  regarded  fermentation  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  manifestation 
of  life,  when  that  life  takes  place  without 
the  direct  combustion  due  to  free  oxygen. 

He  argued  that 

all  that  has  lived  mast  die,  and  all  that  is  dead 
mast  be  disintegrated,  dissolved,  or  gasefied  ; 
the  elements  which  are  the  substratnm  of  life 
must  enter  into  new  cycles  of  life.  If  things 
were  otherwise,  the  matter  or  organized  beings 
woald  encumber  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  law  of  the  perpetuity  of  life  would  be  com¬ 
promised  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  its 
materials.  One  grand  phenomenon  presides 
over  this  vast  work,  the  phenomenon  of  fer¬ 
mentation.* 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  profound  ques¬ 
tion  Pasteur  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  microscopic  beings,  which  he  finally 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  aerobics 
and  the  anaerobies,  those  which  require 
free  oxygen  for  their  existence,  and  those 
which  are  killed  by  the  presence  of  free 


*  M.  Valery  Radot,  Vie  d'un  Savant. 
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oxygen,  although  able  to  wrest  oxygen 
from  the  materials  whence  they  deiive 
their  nourishment. 

The  aerobies  are  those  which  begin 
work  on  the  surface  of  things,  their  mis¬ 
sion  being  to  clear  the  earth  by  a  process 
of  slow  combustion  of  all  that  is  dead. 
The  anaerobies  working  simultaneously 
spring  into  activity  underneath  the  surface 
of  putrescible  matter,  and,  dying  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air,  are 
in  their  turn  swept  away  by  the  aerobies 
on  the  surface.* 

Thus  the  two  great  classes  of  minute  liv¬ 
ing  organisms  co-operate  toward  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  common  end,  the  one  begin¬ 
ning  work  which  the  other  takes  up  and 
completes.  But  for  their  united  efforts 
we  should  cease  to  live,  for  the  earth 
would  be  littered  with  fallen  debris  and 
organic  matter  of  every  kind,  all  of  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  transmute  into  the  very 
elements  which  are  essential  to  life  again. 
In  the  parts  of  the  earth  where  these  or¬ 
ganisms  do  not  exist  there  is  no  vegeta¬ 
tion,  no  organic  matter,  no  life  of  any 
kind  ;  the  region  is  one  vast  field  of  ice,  a 
sandy  desert,  or  an  expanse  of  eternal 
snow.  When  perchance  these  desolate 
places  are  invaded  by  livjng  creatures  who 
starve  and  fall  by  the  way,  there  is  no 
decay,  for  the  organisms  wliose  office  is 
that  of  putrefaction,  are  not  present  to 
perform  their  analytical  functions.  Hence 
the  work  of  clearance  falls  to  the  vultures 
of  the  air  or  the  stray  wanderers  within 
the  arctic  zone,  and  failing  their  presence 
the  dead  lie  forever  intact. 

Thus  the  (lestruction  of  everything  that  has 
lived  reduces  itself  to  the  simnltaneous  action 
of  these  three  great  natural  phenomena  :  fer¬ 
mentation,  putrefaction,  and  slow  combus¬ 
tion.  The  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen 
of  organic  matters  are  transformed  by  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of  these 
aerobies,  into  carbonic  acid,  vapor  of  water, 
and  ammonia  gas.  In  the  final  analysis  these 
creatures  represent  life  in  its  eternal  form,  for 
life  is  the  germ,  and  the  germ  is  life.f 

Having  thus  recognized  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  these  minute  organisms,  Pas¬ 
teur  the  chemist  watched  with  unceasing 
interest  the  work  of  these  greater  chemists 


*  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
spores  only  of  these  organisms  are  carried  about 
in  the  air,  and  develop  and  multiply  only  on 
finding  a  suitable  soil, 
t  Radot’s  Fie  d'un  Savant. 


in  Nature’s  own  laboratory.  Not  only 
were  they  engaged  in  the  immense  busi¬ 
ness  of  preserving  the  balance  between  life 
and  death,  but  they  participated  largely  in 
the  everyday  work  of  the  world  and  were 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  industries  of 
man.  Any  chemical  experiments  per¬ 
formed  in  the  laboratory,  however  perfect 
the  human  means  at  hand,  are  clumsy  and 
laborious  compared  to  the  chemical  changes 
effected  in  the  simple,  natural  order  of 
events  by  these  lowly  and  invisible  creat¬ 
ures.  Their  power  is  so  enormous  that 
they  are  well  called  “  the  masters  of  the 
world.”  If  we  neglect  the  laws  of  health 
they  are  the  Nemesis  which  deals  punish¬ 
ment  ;  for  in  the  steady,  ceaseless  pursuit 
of  their  duties  they  spare  none.  All  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  the  same  to  them,  whether 
it  be  the  human  body  living,  or  the  human 
body  dead,  the  oak  in  the  forest,  or  the 
dung-heap  at  the  cottage  door. 

In  the  general  development  of  knowl¬ 
edge  these  minute  organisms — which  be¬ 
long  to  the  vegetable  world — are  found  to 
be  extremely  fastidious  in  their  diet  ;  what 
is  life  to  one  is  death  to  another,  and  the 
conditions  of  environment  generally  re¬ 
quire  to  be  as  suitable  for  their  healthy 
and  active  existence  as  they  are  required 
to  be  for  our  own.  While  some  multiply 
by  division  like  the  amoeba,  others  multi¬ 
ply  by  spores,  and  some  both  by  divisions 
and  spores.  Since  the  study  of  these 
micro-organisms  has  become  a  necessary 
part  of  medical  education  an  attempt  at 
classification  has  been  made  ;  hence  the 
term  “  micro-cocci”  is  used  to  express 
those  which  are  round,  ‘‘  bacilli”  those 
of  rod-like  form,  and  many  other  terrible 
and  prodigiously  long  names  have  been 
found  to  express  withal  the  grouping, 
functions,  and  forms  of  these  infinitely 
little  beings. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  this  invisible  world  which  have  so 
long  escaped  our  observation  are  now  being 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  closest  investigation  under  innu¬ 
merable  microscopes  all  the  world  over. 
To  enable  students  to  pursue  these  studies 
with  greater  ease  the  German  Government 
spent  £12,000  in  bringing  the  lens  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection,  one  blending 
all  the  spectrums,  absolutely  apochromatic. 
For  the  first  year  they  retained  the  secret 
of  this  wonderful  single  lens,  then  gave  it 
to  the  world.  Under  such  a  lens  and  by 
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staining  the  objects  under  the  cover  glass, 
it  is  easy  now  to  watch  the  presence,  the 
ways,  and  the  habits  of  these  organisms. 
Under  the  microscope  they  may  be  seen 
becoming  exhausted  and  stunted  from 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  may 
be  restored  to  vitality  again  by  adding  a 
fresh  drop  of  fluid.  Many  ingenious 
methods  have  been  found  for  isolating 
one  particular  kind  from  the  proximity  of 
others,  thus  obtaining  pure  cultivations. 

In  a  hospital  ward  one  day  I  was  shown 
a  glass  plate  smeared  with  gelatine,  which 
was  destined  to  bring  into  visible  form  the 
several  diseases  present.  In  the  adjoining 
laboratory  I  saw  some  of  these  plates  with 
the  growths  developed.  From  the  large 
crowded  wards  the  growths  were  innumer¬ 
able,  appearing  like  little  specks  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  from  a  ward 
where  only  one  child  lay  the  plate  was 
comparatively  free.  In  these  cases  the 
disease  organisms  were  necessarily  mixed 
with  some  of  the  harmless  moulds  which 
abound  everywhere. 

In  nature  some  of  these  organisms  live 
only  in  living  bodies  and  are  consequently 
distinguished  as  parasites,  while  others  live 
on  dead  bodies  and  are  known,  techni¬ 
cally,  as  saprophytes  ;  but  in  the  laboratory 
both  forms  as  a  rule  can  be  cultivated  on 
artificial  material,  rabies  being  an  excep¬ 
tion,  as  it  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  bodies  of  animals.  The  study  of  the 
saprophytes  is  extremely  curious,  and  if 
we  wish  to  peep  behind  the  scenes  and 
watch  these  little  creatures  at  work  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dallinger  in  his  interesting  pursuits. 

After  years  of  study  and  thought  he  in¬ 
vented  an  apparatus  which  enabled  him  to 
preserve  a  sort  of  museum  of  living  putre¬ 
factive  organisms,  which  he  was  able 
through  an  ingenious  device  of  Professor 
Schafer's,  to  watch  under  the  microscope 
without  change  of  temperature.  In  the 
attic  of  his  house  this  apparatus  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  which  can  be  finely  regulat¬ 
ed,  one  great  object  being  to  habituate  the 
organisms  slowly  and  gradually  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  nature  desires, 
and  watching  the  change  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  change  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  brings  about.  These  variations  are 
certainly  remarkable,  but  at  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
life-history  of  one  of  these  septic  organ¬ 
isms  to  which  Dr.  Dallinger  has  given  par- 
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ticular  attention,  and  which  reveals  to  ns 
the  marvellous  workings  of  nature  in  a 
world  we  cannot  see.  This  creature  is  so 
minute  that  the  average  measurement  is 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  of 

an  inch  in  breadth.  Nevertheless  it  has 
six  flagella,  each  one  of  which  is  three 
times  as  long  as  the  length  of  its  body. 
The  movement  of  these  creatures  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful,  with  tlie 
long  flagella  waving  to  and  fro.  After  a 
moment’s  rest  the  group  under  observation 
will  be  seen  to  start  into  active  movement 
in  a  series  of  wavelike  leaps,  reminding 
one  of  the  movements  of  a  shoal  of  por¬ 
poises,  which  is  continued  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  undulations. 

In  previous  forms  studied  by  Dr.  Dal¬ 
linger  and  Dr.  Drysdale  together  they  de¬ 
scribed  forms 

that  anchor  the  body  by  means  of  one  or  more 
trailing  flagella,  which  flagella  are  made,  as  it 
were,  the  radii  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of 
which  their  flxed  point  is  the  centre  ;  and  by 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  body  to  and  fro  in 
the  circumference  of  the  arc,  the  body  was  as 
many  as  thirty  times  per  minute  made  to  act 
hammer-like  upon  minute  particles  of  decom¬ 
posing  matter.  But  in  this  particular  organ¬ 
ism,  what  was  apparently  the  same  result  was 
brought  about  in  a  manner  wholly  different. 

This  organism  was  never  anchored  and 
had  no  power  of  attaching  itself,  but  by 
freely  darting  upon  the  matter  attacked, 
such  matter  was  visibly  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  reduced  in  size  and  altered  in 
shape.  Each  one  in  turn,  in  a  space  of 
time  occupying  about  two  seconds,  comes 
into  contact  with  the  particle,  and  at  once 
recedes  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  times 
the  length  of  the  flagella,  and  instantly 
again  darts  upon  the  object,  and  this  may 
be  continued  by  given  forms  for  hours. 

Fifty  to  a  hundred  may  be  seen  with 
ease  in  one  microscopic  field  pursuing  their 
untiring  work.  It  is  the  more  entrancing 
that  it  is  apparently  rhythmic,  not  like  the 
measured  march  of  a  regiment,  but  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  a  peal  of  bells. 

Having  come  upon  this  beautiful  organ¬ 
ism  accidentally  while  examining  an  ex¬ 
hausted  maceration  of  cod-fish.  Dr.  Dal¬ 
linger  found  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
it  again  for  further  examination.  Before 
his  present  stock  came  to  an  end  he  sowed 
new  crops  in  similar  materials,  but  only 
succeeded  in  getting  moderate  quantities 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  period  of  three  years.  It  is  a  form 
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which  he  believes  to  be  confined  wholly 
to  the  nearly  exhausted  condition  of  very 
powerful  putrefaction  kept  at  temperatures 
ranffing  from  85°  to  96°  Fahr.,  and  even 
then  it  is  extremely  capricious.  Its  mode 
of  reproduction  by  fission  and  in  some 
forms  by  fusion  is  loo  complex  to  attempt 
to  explain  here,  but  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  most  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  may  be  seen  illustrating  the  life- 
history  of  these  singularly  interesting 
creatures. 

These  are  examples  of  the  putrefactive 
organisms  at  work  throughout  nature  in 
company  with  a  vast  number  of  other 
forms  all  intent  on  ridding  the  world  of 
putrescible  matter.  In  the  forests  we  find 
the  hardest  woods  yielding  to  some  of 
these  invisible  agents,  and  some  have  even 
the  power  to  destroy  stone.  Just  as  Sir 
Joseph  Lister  uses  antiseptic  dressings  for 
the  amputated  limb,  to  protect  the  ex¬ 
posed  surface  from  the  septic  organisms 
around,  so  it  is  necessary  to  sleep  wood 
used  for  house  and  ship-building  purposes 
in  sulphate  of  copper,  or  some  other 
metallic  antiseptic  solution,  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  these  ceaselessly  active  fungi. 
To  gauge  the  work  of  these  microscopic 
fungi  Nageli,  a  botanist  of  Munich,  placed 
several  loaves  in  a  tin  case  which  was  care¬ 
fully  closed,  but  not  hermetically  sealed. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  found 
nothing  but  a  small  mass  of  filaments 
of  mould,  in  which  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  bread  could  be  detected.  This  mass 
was  soft  and  pulpy  “  like  a  mud-pie,” 
and  smelled  badly.  One  hundred  parts  in 
weight  of  the  original  bread  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  sixty-four  parts  in  their  moist 
state,  and  seventeen  parts  after  dessication 
in  the  open  air.  The  starch  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  in  order  to  form  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

One  of  the  forms  most  familiar  to  us  in 
home  life  is  the  Mucor  mucedo  which  at¬ 
tacks  our  jam.  I  saw  a  pretty  specimen 
of  this  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  visit¬ 
ing  a  country  house  in  Shropshire.  I  was 
called  into  the  store-room  of  my  hostess  to 
condole  with  her  on  the  mouldiness  of  her 
jam.  On  looking  about  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  I  found  that  the  kitchen  chimney 
passed  up  the  side  of  the  wall  where  the 
jam  was  kept.  Here  was  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  number  one.  As  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  home-made  jam  was  left  to 
itself  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  cov- 
Nxw  Sx&ixs. — Yol.  LIII.,  No.  6. 


ered,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture  con¬ 
dition  number  two.  Inside  the  jam  pot 
an  exquisite  little  colony  of  mildew  was 
fiourisbing,  but,  in  common  with  the 
loaves,  the  jam  was  more  than  half  gone, 
absorbed  into  the  vitality  of  the  miniature 
forest. 

To  prove  to  my  hostess  how  easy  it  was 
to  produce  a  crop  of  moulds  on  any  suit¬ 
able  media,  I  cut  a  piece  of  bread  from  a 
loaf,  moistened  it  with  water,  and  to  give 
it  the  darkness  which  it  prefers,  I  placed 
it  in  a  muffin  dish  with  the  lid  on.  Carry¬ 
ing  my  extemporized  laboratory  to  the 
warm  corner  where  the  jam  had  stood,  I 
awaited  with  deep  interest  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  those  seeds  which  no  eye  had  seen, 
and  which  no  human  hand  had  sown. 

On  the  second  day  signs  of  development 
had  begun,  not  in  one  spot,  nor  equally 
all  over,  but  in  scattered  dots  over  the 
surface  of  the  bread,  much  like  the  gela¬ 
tine  plates  in  the  hospital  wards.  On  the 
third  day  my  garden  had  burst  into  flower, 
and  was  radiant  with  moulds  of  varied  and 
exquisite  color.  Next  day  my  little  gar¬ 
den  was  still  quite  gay  with  pink,  yellow, 
violet,  and  dark  moulds,  all  trying  to 
crowd  each  other  out.  About  the  fifth- 
day  the  little  world  within  the  muffin  dish, 
was  demonstrating  the  great  law  of  nature, 
that  ‘‘  all  that  has  lived  must  die,”  in  that 
the  pabulum  which  gave  life  was  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  consumed.  My  brilliant  mould.s- 
were  dead,  and  in  their  turn  were  supply¬ 
ing  pabulum  for  another  set  of  organisms- 
awaiting  the  necessary  conditions  of  their 
life.  At  the  end  of  a  week  all  was  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  life  and  death,  the  bread  was  being, 
rapidly  liquefied,  and  dissolved  away  in 
a  buttery-looking  mass.  The  result  of 
this  activity  was  so  extremely  unpleasant 
that  I  was  glad  to  seek  the  aid  of  mother 
earth,  the  great  deodorizer,  and  to  bury 
my  experiment  in  the  ground. 

These  little  intruders  appear  before  us 
in  many  domestic  and  questionable  shapes  ; 
for  instance,  when  the  milk  turns  blue  and: 
sour,  or  when  the  milk  turns  red  instead 
of  blue.  Even  bread  is  known  to  turn  red 
under  their  influence,  and  Dr.  Prudden, 
of  New  York,  in  his  charming  little  book,, 
describes  the  terror  of  a  boarding  house 
cook,  who  on  going  to  her  larder  found 
her  sausages  all  turned  red  ;  ‘‘  a  fiery 
effigy  which  seemed  to  her  more  like  the 
quondam  spirits  of  their  mysterious  ingre¬ 
dients,  than  the  unctuous  homely  friend 
52 
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of  the  homeless  boarder.  ”  This  phenome¬ 
non  is  due  to  the  same  species  as  that 
which  brings  about  the  miracle  of  the 
bleeding  Host,  by  turning  the  wafer  red, 
and  it  also  causes  rain  to  turn  red  under 
certain  favorable  conditions.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  laboratory,  where  it  can 
be  seen  issuing  from  the  culture  media  in 
small  droplets  like  blood. 

Turning  to  those  fungi  which  co-operate 
with  man  in  the  everyday  business  of  life, 
the  most  interesting  is  the  yeast,  for  it  was 
the  study  of  this  plant  which  determined 
the  vitality  of  ferments,  and  of  all  these 
invisible  organisms,  and  led  eventually  to 
the  true  explanation  of  ferment  disease. 
The  structure  of  the  yeast  plant  is  very 
simple,  being  composed  of  a  single  cell, 
containing  a  granular  substance  called 
protoplasm,  which  is  the  essential  part  of 
the  plant.  The  cell  grows  and  buds,  and 
divides  into  two  at  maturity,  or  remains 
united  in  little  groups. 

In  the  making  of  beer  the  yeast  is  taken 
from  one  brew  to  another,  being  guarded 
in  these  scientific  days  with  ail  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  highest  horticulture. 
When  it  reaches  the  wort  it  immediately 
finds  the  substance  best  fitted  for  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  proceeds  straightway  to  upset 
the  whole  equilibtium  by  splitting  up  the 
elements  in  search  of  that  which  it  prefers 
— the  sugar,  or  diastase — which  is  found 
in  the  barley.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
carbonic  gas  is  disengaged,  the  sugar  dis¬ 
appears,  and  alcohol  is  left  in  its  place, 
with  a  further  result  that  the  process  is 
fatal  to  the  plant  itself.  Just  as  man’s 
self-generated  poisons  are  carbonic  acid 
gas,  urea,  and  uric  acid,  so  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  alcohol  are  fatal  to  the  plant  that 
has  produced  them  in  the  course  of  the 
beer-making  process. 

In  the  case  of  wine,  Pasteur  has  proved, 
by  a  series  of  beautiful  experiments,  that 
the  ferment  which  is  essential  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine  is  deposited  by  nature  at 
a  certain  part  of  the  year  on  the  outside 
of  the  grape.  He  demonstrated  this  by 
covering  the  bunches  of  grapes  with  cot¬ 
ton-wool  before  the  arrival  of  the  ferment, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  making  the 
wine  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  no  wine 
could  be  produced,  the  must  simply  fall¬ 
ing  sick,  a  victim  to  moulds  and  the  putre¬ 
factive  organisms  of  the  air. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  study  more 
fruitful  in  happy  results  to  mankind,  or 
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more  intensely  fascinating  to  the  student, 
than  that  comprised  in  this  new  world  of 
the  invisible.  All  the  antagonism  and  op¬ 
position  which  invariably  meet  new  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  have  almost  died  out,  and 
given  place  to  the  more  or  less  calm  dis¬ 
cussion  of  accepted  facts.  The  point  where 
perhaps  most  discussion  has  taken  place  is 
that  on  the  border  line  between  the  patho¬ 
genic  and  the  non-pathogenic  organisms. 

In  some  cases,  for  instance  that  of  the 
Bacilim  subtilis  and  the  Bacillus  anthra- 
cis,  the  morphological  difference  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  under 
the  microscope,  yet  the  one  is  harmless  to 
man  and  the  other  deadly.  Here  we  find 
thatthesot»a«/sof  the  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  have  been  trying,  by  altering  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  nutriment,  to  change  the  one 
into  the  other,  but  without  success.* 

Another  curious  instance  of  these  micro¬ 
organisms  being  scarcely  distinguishable 
to  the  eye,  yet  having  marked  character¬ 
istics  when  artificially  cultivated,  is  found 
among  the  pus-producing  species.  In  un¬ 
opened  abscesses.  Dr.  Ogston,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  found  two  of  these  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  different  organisms,  although 
closely  resembling  each  other  and  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  same  abscess.  In  masses  re¬ 
sembling  fish  roe  the  two  kinds  were  only 
distinguishable  by  producing  different 
colors  on  artificial  cultivation,  the  one  ap¬ 
pearing  in  golden  yellow  opaque  colonies, 
and  the  other  in  white  opaque  masses. 

They  neveitheless  agree  in  their  mode  of 
growth,  their  microscopic  character,  and 
their  effect  on  animals.  These  organisms 
looking  apparently  alike,  preserve  their  | 

own  individuality,  and  will  no  more  pro-  ' 

duce  other  than  their  own  species  than  I 

will  a  rose  yield  a  thistle,  or  vice  versa,  in 
the  higher  vegetable  world. 

Having  so  far  prepared  the  way  by  light¬ 
ly  touching  the  surface  of  these  profound 


-  *  “  The  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
direct  relation  evolutionally  between  tw'o  such 
forms  as  B.  subtilis  and  B.  anthracis,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  ready  way,  either  naturally  or 
artificially’,  of  their  being  changed  into  each 
other,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact,  as  biolo¬ 
gists,  that  such  an  evolutional  relation  in  the 
past  is  eminently  probable,  nay,  almost  cer¬ 
tain.  It  may,  in  all  probability  must,  have 
taken  an  indefinite  time  in  the  past  to  effect, 
but  being  once  effected,  the  specificity  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  in  every  other  form  of  inheritance.” 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  TVansadions  of  the  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society,  85.  ^ 
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studies,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  laboratory  work  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  labor  attending 
micro-biological  research.  To  do  this  we 
must  give  our  attention  to  the  precise  point 
where  the  study  of  ferments  led  accident¬ 
ally  to  the  study  ,  of  epidemic  disease,  and 
by  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  vera 
causa,  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  This  great  turning  point  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  account  of 

The  Silkworm  Disease. 

When  Pasteur  was  first  asked  by  his 
former  master,  Dumas,  to  undertake  these 
researches  on  the  silkworm  disease,  he  de¬ 
clined  on  the  ground  that  he  was  occupied 
with  important  work  ;  the  organized  fer¬ 
ments  were  engaging  his  whole  attention, 
and  this  new  pursuit  might  lead  to  nothing 
and  have  “  no  outlet.”  He  had  already 
discovered  that  the  diseases  affecting  beer 
and  wine  were  due  to  microbes  which 
reached  the  vats  through  the  air,  and  that 
no  disease  could  take  place  if  the  air  were 
filtered  or  sterilized.  He  had  in  fact  es¬ 
tablished  the  vitality  of  all  ferments,  harm¬ 
less  or  dangerous,  and  that  the  spores  were 
conveyed  to  their  respective  breeding 
grounds  through  the  pollen  of  flowers  or 
dust  of  the  air.  This,  then,  was  the  first 
true  index  of  how  disease  travelled,  and 
that  it  was  intangible,  invisible,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable 
life. 

Dumas,  living  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
silk-worm  industry,  and  daily  witnessing 
the  misery  of  the  people,  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  “  penetrating”  the  savant,  and 
touching  the  human  chord  in  his  nature. 
Little  did  he  suspect  in  consenting  that  he 
was  laying  his  hand  on  a  link  which  would 
ultimately  connect  the  diseases  of  beer, 
wine,  and  all  putresciVde  things,  with  the 
diseases  of  all  living  creatures,  from  silk¬ 
worms  to  man. 

Xot  a  doctor,  knowing  nothing  of  silk¬ 
worms,  nor  of  diseases  affecting  living 
creatures,  Pasteur  was  called  into  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic,  and  asked  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  cause  and  find  a  remedy.  When 
he  arrived  on  the  scene  of  his  future  labors 
all  was  chaos,  all  manner  of  impossible 
remedies  were  being  tried  ;  but  Pasteur, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  chemist,  trusted  to 
his  one  weapon,  one  since  become  uni. 
versal,  the  microscope  alone. 


Thus  Pasteur  made  “the  sacrifice,” 
and  bidding  adieu  to  his  laboratory  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  labors  to  Alais  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1865.  Finding  himself  on  the  actual  spot 
where  the  plague  was  raging,  and  seeing 
around  him  nothing  but  misery,  all  thought 
of  “  sacrifice”  soon  melted  away. 

On  giving  his  attention  to  the  subject 
he  quickly  perceived  through  the  mists 
and  mysteries  of  previous  discussion  that 
certain  authors  alluded  to  corpuscles  “  in 
the  eggs  and  bodies  of  the  silkworms” 
which  could  only  be  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Here  then  was  a  point  d'appui 
which  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  great 
worker  in  the  world  of  the  unseen. 
Things  were  not  so  bad,  indeed  there  was 
fascination  in  the  prospect,  which,  after 
all,  did  not  take  him  out  of  his  natural  ele¬ 
ment  so  much  as  he  had  expected. 

It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
energy  with  which  Pasteur  sets  to  work 
to  find  that  within  a  few  hours  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  had  proved  the  presence  of  cor¬ 
puscles*  in  certain  worms,  and  shown 
them  under  the  microscope  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  several  members  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  who  had  never  seen  them  be¬ 
fore.  Next  day  he  was  installed  in  a  little 
house  where  two  small  silkworm  cultures 
were  going  on.  One  of  these  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  eggs  imported  that  year  from 
Japan  and  was  doing  well.  The  other  was 
from  eggs  originally  Japanese  but  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  country,  and  was  less  healthy. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  on  examining  micro¬ 
scopically  the  chrysalides  and  moths  of  the 
good  group,  he  found  micro-cocci  almost 
always  present,  whereas  the  matured  worms 
of  the  bad  group  exhibited  them  only  oc¬ 
casionally.  This  was  mystery  number  one. 

To  find  whether  this  observation  was 
accidental  or  general  he  sent  forth  messen¬ 
gers  to  seek  for  back  cultivations,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  this  general  fact  was 
cstiiblished.  The  result  was  that  in  twenty 
days  after  his  arrival  he  presented  a  note 
to  the  Agricultural  Committee  declaring 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  seek  for  the  cor¬ 
puscle  in  “  the  eggs  or  in  the  worms.” 
Both  could  carry  in  them  the  germ  of  the 
disease  without  exhibiting  distinct  cor¬ 
puscles  visible  under  the  microscope.  The 
real  mischief  was  developed  in  the  chrysa- 

*  Term  used  be£or»)“  microbe’ \wa8  thought 
of. 
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lides,  and  in  the  moths,  and  it  was  in  them 
that  search  should  be  made. 

Before  entering  more  deeply  into  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  case  Pasteur  lost 
no  time  in  trying  to  save  what  could  be 
saved  out  of  almost  universal  ruin.  The 
remedy  adopted  was  to  seize  every  moth 
after  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  examine  the 
fluid  of  its  pounded  body  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  If  micro- cocci  were  found  then 
the  eggs  were  immediately  burned,  but  if 
free  then  the  eggs  were  considered  healthy. 
Thus  by  destruction  of  the  sick  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  sound,  healthy  cultures  were 
slowly  and  laboriously  produced,  and  a 
new  race  was  begun. 

When  the  results  of  these  early  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  known  through  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  critics  without  number 
arose  on  all  sides  to  refute  this  and  that, 
and  prove  that  corpuscles  were  the  normal 
condition  of  all  silkworms.  “  Your  efforts 
will  be  in  vain,”  wrote  the  celebrated  en¬ 
tomologist  Cornalia  ;  “  your  selected  eggs 
will  produce  healthy  worms,  but  these 
worms  will  become  sickly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  epidemic  demon  which 
reigns  everywhere.” 

Under  all  these  attacks  Pasteur  remained 
unmoved,  and  quietly  proceeded  to  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  research, 
those  relating  to  cause  and  effect. 

For  a  period  extending  over  five  years, 
the  little  house  nestling  among  the  trees, 
called  Pont  Guisquet,  became  truly  a  tern- 
pie  of  science.  On  either  side  rose  the 
mountain  slopes  covered  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  in  front  lay  the  village  of  Alais. 
In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  the  Pasteur 
family,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Duclaux, 
Maillot,  Gernez,  and  Raulin,  assistants  of 
the  Ecole  Normale,  settled  down  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  which  still  lay  before  them. 

Madame  Pasteur  and  her  daughter  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves  silkworm  rearers,  performing 
their  part  in  earnest,  not  only  gathering  the 
mulberry  leaves,  but  taking  part  in  all  the  ex¬ 
periments.  .  .  .  Thus  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  Gevennes  was  formed  a  colony  seeking 
with  ardor  the  sol\}tion  of  an  obscure  prob¬ 
lem,  and  a  means  of  curing  or  preventing  a 
disease  which  dtad  for  so  long  blighted  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  national  wealth. 

In  order  to  prove  the  contagiousness  of 
the  disease  they  gathered  the  silkworms 
into  three  groups  :  the  healthy,  the  stand¬ 
ard  (those  from  which  the  sick  had  been 
removed),  and  the  sick.  From  the  latter 
they  would  take  a  miserable  specimen, 
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and,  pounding  its  body  in  a  little  water, 
would  use  the  fluid  as  a  medium  of  experi¬ 
mental  infection,  when  sprinkled  on  some 
leaves.  After  the  first  moulting  these  in¬ 
fected  leaves  were  given  to  some  healthy 
worms  and  the  results  carefully  watched. 
For  several  days  all  went  on  just  the 
same  ;  the  infected  food  made  no  apparent 
difference.  The  worms  passed  through 
the  second  moulting  simultaneously  with 
the  “  standards”  which  had  not  been  arti¬ 
ficially  infected.  In  due  time  the  third 
moulting  was  safely  passed,  and  still  no 
sign  of  sickness.  In  the  human  being  at 
this  age  of  a  corresponding  disease  the 
man  of  business  would  have  been  hurrying 
as  usual  to  the  city,  and  the  debutante 
preparing  for  the  ball  unconscious  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Here  there  was  no  ignorance,  no 
delusion  ;  the  elements  of  disease  were 
known  to  be  present  the  same  as  in  nature, 
and  development  was  simply  a  question  of 
time.  On  the  second  day  after  the  third 
moulting — the  twelfth  day  since  eating 
the  infected  leaves — the  looked- for  change 
was  observed.  The  “  standards”  were 
now  the  healthier  of  the  two.  It  was 
only,  however,  after  the  fourth  moulting 
that  the  disease  assumed  the  typical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “  pebrine,”  or,  as  the  peasants 
say,  ‘‘  peppered  all  over.”  The  spots 
were  the  visible  sign  of  the  malady  within, 
much  as  a  rash  on  the  human  body  is  the 
outward  indication  of  a  blood  disease. 

In  the  laboratory  Pasteur  soon  got  the 
disease  so  perfectly  in  hand  that  he  could 
bend  it  to  his  will  and  oblige  it  to  yield 
the  results  he  anticipated.  Meanwhile  all 
the  deliberate  experiments  made  in  the 
laboratory  found  their  parallel  on  a  vast 
scale  in  nature.  There  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  pound  an  infected  worm  or  to  kill 
a  corpusculous  moth  to  infect  wherewithal 
the  food,  for  every  leaf  on  which  the 
worms  fed  was  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  excreta.  Over  these  infected  leaves 
the  worms  crawled,  then,  climbing  over 
each  other,  would  inflict  occasional  pricks 
with  the  sharp  hooks  at  the  end  of  their 
six  fore  feet,  thus  causing  direct  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  disease.  The  parallel  in 
human  diseases  may  be  found  in  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera,  which  can  be  contracted 
through  drinking  water  or  milk  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  the  disease,  or  through  the  broken 
skin  coming  in  contact  with  the  secreta 
either  by  washing  infected  linen  or  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  sick. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  evidences  of  con¬ 
tagion  a  curious  point  was  raised,  which  at 
first  seemed  involved  in  mystery.  It  was 
shown  that  occasionally  a  perfectly  healthy 
culture  was  produced  in  a  nursery  which 
had  been  decimated  by  disease  only  the 
year  before.  Now  the  answer  which  was 
eventually  found  throws  light  not  only  on 
the  disease  affecting  silkworms,  but  on  all 
diseases,  whether  affecting  animals  or 
human  beings.  Afterward  it  formed  the 
basis  of  all  inoculative  treatment.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reason  Pasteur  proved  that 
corpusculpus  matter  when  thoroughly  dried 
lost  its  virulence  in  a  few  weeks  ;  hence 
the  dust  or  debris  of  one  year  was  innocu¬ 
ous  the  next.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  infection  was  so  easily  got 
rid  of,  for,  although  dryness  or  dessication 
destroyed  one  cause,  it  did  not  remove  a 
second  and  more  vital  cause.  In  the  eggs 
laid  by  a  diseased  moth  the  germs  of 
pebrine  could  maintain  their  vitality  when 
thus  enveloped  and  protected  from  the 
outer  air,  and  so  could  transmit  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  heredity  from  one  generation  to 
another.  To  counteract  this  fertile  cause 
of  disease  the  remedy  adopted  at  the  end 
of  the  inquiry  was  simply  an  extension  of 
that  suggested  at  the  beginning.  Any  one 
visiting  the  silkworm  countries  to-day  will 
find  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  engaged, 
under  skilful  supeiintendence,  in  pound¬ 
ing  the  moths  and  examining  the  fluid 
under  the  microscope.  If  any  corpuscles 
are  seen  then  the  eggs  which  have  just 
been  laid  in  a  fold  of  linen  are  immediate¬ 
ly  burned,  while  those  that  are  sound  go 
to  swell  the  healthy  community. 

Simple  though  all  this  may  seem  in 
retrospect,  from  the  very  first  there  was 
still  about  the  inquiry  an  element  of  chaos 
from  which  it  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  evolve  order.  Among  the  in¬ 
valid  silkworms  covered  with  spots  were 
many  equally  ill,  and  even  dying,  which 
had  no  spots,  yet  all  were  said  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  same  disease,  that  universally 
called  p6brine.  In  the  laboratory  these 
were  gathered  together  and  placed  under 
another  category.  On  this  disease  being 
studied  on  its  own  merits  it  was  found  to 
be  totally  different  from  pebrine,  and  to 
arise  from  another  cause.  In  watching 
the  symptoms  of  this,  other  disease.  Pas¬ 
teur  saw  that  the  worms  were  suffering 
from  the  presence  of  a  living  ferment  un¬ 
like  pebrine,  and  giving  rise  to  other 


troubles.  In  pebrine  it  was  only  after  the 
third  moulting  that  the  first  signs  of  dis¬ 
ease  became  apparent ;  in  this  case  all 
went  well  until  after  the  fourth  moulting, 
when  suddenly  the  worms  would  droop, 
crawl  with  difficulty  and  refuse  to  eat. 
Those  which  succeeded  in  mounting  the 
hurdles  soon  stretched  themselves  across 
the  twigs  and  died.  At  one  stage  of  the 
disease  the  body  became  greatly  swollen  ; 
after  death  rapid  putrefaction  took  place, 
the  body  sometimes  being  resolved  into  a 
mass  of  infective  pus.  This  was  evidently 
a  disease  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
organisms  of  putrefaction,  but  how  these 
came  into  the  living  body  of  the  silkworms 
to  cause  death  was  not  as  yet  understood. 
Now  Pasteur,  with  his  practical  knowledge 
of  ferments  and  mastery  over  the  small 
denizens  of  that  newly  discovered  world, 
went  straight  to  the  point  and  found  the 
cause  of  this  disease  in  the  outside  environ, 
ment.  Taking  seme  of  the  mulberry 
leaves  on  which  the  creatures  feed,  and 
crushing  them  in  a  mortar  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  the  temperature  is  high,  he 
found  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid 
was  swarming  with  microscopic  organisms  : 
some  motionless,  resembling  little  rods,  or 
spores  joined  end  to  end  like  strings  of 
beads  ;  others  more  or  less  active,  flexible, 
and  endowed  with  a  sinuous  movement 
like  that  of  the  vibrios  found  in  nearly  all 
organic  infusions  in  process  of  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  the 
intestinal  canal  of  a  healthy  silkworm  be 
opened  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
the  leaf  which  it  has  munched  will  not 
show  microscopic  organisms  of  any  kind. 
This  is  not  because  they  are  not  present 
on  the  leaf,  for  they  are  always  more  or 
less  present  in  nature,  but  because  the 
acids  secreted  by  the  glands  hinder  their 
development.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  state  the  digestive  functions 
of  silkworms  are  so  active  that  the  germs 
of  disease  are  carried  away  quickly,  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
leaves  themselves  in  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion.  If,  however,  from  any  cause  the 
digestion  of  the  worms  be  impeded,  then 
the  germs  introduced  with  the  food  into 
the  stomach  will  have  time  to  multiply, 
and  show  under  the  microscope  the  same 
organisms  as  those  observed  in  the  liquid 
of  the  artificially  bruised  leaf.  Pasteur 
proved  that  whenever  a  worm  was  attacked 
with  this  disease— called  “  flachcrie” — it 
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always  had  associated  with  the  food  in  its 
intestinal  canal  one  or  other  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  which  are  invariably  to  be  met  with 
among  artificially  crushed  mulberry  leaves. 
Thus  every  silkworm  with  a  weak  or  slow 
digestion  was  doomed  to  perish  of  flacherie, 
or  to  produce  a  progeny  so  injured  by 
these  organized  ferments  that  they  were 
not  normally  perfected.  As  to  the  chances 
of  death  or  impaired  health,  all  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  abundance  and  nature  of 
the  parasites,  and  also  on  the  period  of  the 
worm’s  life  when  attacked. 

In  order  to  test  the  contagious  character 
of  flacherie  Pasteur  took  the  dust  of  a  silk¬ 
worm  nursery  infected  the  year  before  by 
both  flacherie  and  pebrine,  and,  sprinkling 
it  over  fresh  leaves,  gave  these  to  some 
healthy  worms  to  eat.  The  result  was  that 
which  he  anticipated — flacherie  was  pro¬ 
duced.  but  no  sign  of  pebrine  appeared. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  dust  of  the 
latter  loses  its  virulence  in  the  dry  air,  but 
with  flacherie  it  is  otherwise.  The  germs 
of  the  microscopic  organisms  which  pro¬ 
voke  fermentation  of  the  mulberry  leaves 
retain  their  vitality  for  years.  The  spores 
or  cysts  lie  latent  till  the  morning  dews  or 
raindrops  awaken  them  into  life.  Hence 
the  contagious  power  of  flacherie  may  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  pebrine,  in  that  the  spores  are 
more  persistent  in  their  vitality. 

So  accurate  was  the  knowledge  now  ac¬ 
quired  of  both  diseases,  that  Pasteur  could 
])roduce  either  at  will,  and  could  so  regu¬ 
late  the  intensity  of  the  disease  that  it  was 
bound  to  appear  on  a  given  day,  and  almost 
at  a  given  hour.  All  that  now  remained 
was  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  flacherie. 
This  was  found  in  improved  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions' of  environment,  and  as  the  ten¬ 
dency,  but  the  tendency  only,  to  weak  di¬ 
gestion  was  transmissible  through  heredity 
it  became  necessary  to  watch  the  worms 
after  the  fourth  moulting,  and  to  destroy 
them  on  any  sign  of  disease.  Thus  by  clean 
surroundings  and  by  eliminating  the  weak 
and  preserving  only  the  strong,  a  new  and 
healthy  race  has  spread  over  the  land,  a 
land  which  rejoices  once  more  in  pros¬ 
perity,  and  a  reputation  re-established  as 
that  of  the  golden  cocoon. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  for  that  period  of  time  Pasteur 
has  borne  with  perfect  patience  the  mark 
of  his  arduous  labors  in  his  paralyzed  left 
side.  His  reward  has  been  the  world’s 
gratitude,  which  has  taken  the  practical 
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shape  of  making  him  the  moving  figure  of 
his  own  monument,  the  Institut  Pasteur. 
This  is  a  noble  building  in  the  Kue  Dutot, 
dedicated  to  biological  research  and  the 
preventive  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  it  is  the  great  school  of  a 
new  system  of  medicine,  and  affords  to 
teachers  and  students,  free  of  cost,  a 
branch  of  education  without  which  no  ac¬ 
curate  conception  of  the  nature  and  his¬ 
tory  of  disease  can  possibly  be  formed. 

So  analogous  are  some  human  diseases 
to  those  just  described  that  many  of  the 
remedies  suggested  have  since  become  uni¬ 
versally  applied  throughout  the  habitations 
of  man.  These  researches  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  our  surroundings,  and  in  our  food.  We 
now  recognize  the  danger  of  over-crowd¬ 
ing,  and  are  trying,  though  not  always  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  prevent  the  contamination  of 
our  water  supplies,  while  a  whole  skin  and 
sound  digestion  are  known  to  be  the  chief 
barriers  against  the  inroads  of  disease. 

Since  those  days  Lister’s  antiseptic  sur¬ 
gery  has  led  to  a  mighty  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  medicine,  and  if  we  wish  to 
see  a  strikinar  parallel  between  the  diseases 
of  silkworms  and  attendant  remedies  just 
described,  we  have  only  to  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  edicts  issued  by  the  police  in  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Vienna  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Koch  was  in  the  midst  of  his  researches 
on  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  : — 

From  the  “  Xanerf.”— The  studies  which  Dr. 
George  Comet  has  made  under  Dr.  Koch’s 
guidance,  on  the  propagation  of  tubercle  ba¬ 
cilli,  have  induced  the  Resident  of  the  Berlin 
police  to  issue  certain  regulations  for  hos¬ 
pitals.  Dr.  Cornet  has  proved  that  the  spread 
of  consumption  is  largely  due  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  sputum  of  consumptive  pa¬ 
tients,  which  always  contains  bacilli,  floats 
about  in  the  air  after  being  dried  and  pulver¬ 
ized,  and  is  inhaled  by  healthy  people.  The 
President  of  Police  has  therefore  ordered  that 
consumptive  patients  in  hospitals  shall  be 
kept  in  special  wards,  and  forbidden  to  expec¬ 
torate  on  the  floor  or  into  their  handkerchiefs, 
but  only  into  vessels  partly  filled  with  water  ; 
and  that  their  clothes  and  linen  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled  and  disinfected.  These  regula¬ 
tions  are  to  be  enforced  not  only  in  hospitals, 
but  where  consumptive  patients  live. 

FVom  the  “Medical  Times.” — The  hygienic 
section  of  the  Viennese  medical  “  Doctoren 
Collegium"  has  lately  issued  an  elaborate 
series  of  regulations,  framed  with  the  view  of 
stamping  out  the  infectious  disease  generally 
known  as  tubercular  phthisis,  and  familiarly 
termed  in  the  Austrian  capital,  from  its  local 
ravages,  “  The  disease  of  Vienna."  The  meas- 
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nres  proposed  in  this  document  are  indeed 
drastic,  including  as  they  do  the  isolation 
from  their  relations  of  all  those  in  whom  pul¬ 
monary  cavities  or  intestinal  ulcers  have  be¬ 
come  developed,  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  a  timely 
caution  against  the  use  of  milk  derived  from 
cows  which  may  be  suffering  from  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Precautions  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
infection  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness, 
but  of  all  these  prophylactic  measures  one 
more  than  all  the  rest  seems  worthy  of  serious 
application,  viz.,  the  disinfection  of  tubercular 
sputa,  the  rationale  of  which  really  rests  on 
ascertained  facts,  and  not  on  unproven  theory. 

Further,  Piofessor  Nussbaum,  a  few 
years  ago,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
cholera,  said  : — 

Since  Koch  discovered  the  cholera  bacillus, 
it  has  come  to  be  known  that  no  human  being 
living  at  the  place  where  the  epidemic  rages 
escapes  this  poisonous  fungus,  for  it  is  in  the 
air  we  inhale,  in  the  water  we  drink,  upon  the 
food  we  eat.  It  is  in  the  soil,  and  when  this 
is  moist  and  unclean,  multiplies  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  rapidity  In  spite  of  this  fact,  in  a 
city  of,  say  200,000  persons,  visited  by  cholera, 
perhaps  1  per  cent.,  that  is,  2000,  will  be  at¬ 
tacked.  It  is  known  with  certainty  that  the 
cholera  bacillus  is  dangerous  only  to  those 
persons  whose  stomach  is  not  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  jeopardizes  life  only  when  it  passes 
into  the  intestines.  A  healthy  stomach  will 
digest  the  bacillus,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
reach  the  intestines  in  a  living  state. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  these 
studies  is  the  way  in  which  these  infinitely 
small  beings  can  be  made  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  experimenter.  They  can  be 
deprived  of  their  virus,  and  when  at  the 
point  of  extinction  can  have  it  restored  to 
them  again.  The  result  has  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  several  vaccines,  or  prophylaxes, 
attained  and  arrived  at  by  different 
methods. 

1.  Fowl  cholera,  the  microbe  of  which 
can  be  cultivated  in  bouillon.  Pasteur 
found  that  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  its  virus  became  weakened,  and  by 
inoculation  served  to  protect  fowls  against 
the  malady.  The  remedy  usually  applied 
on  an  outbreak  is  isolation  of  the  sick  and 
disinfecting  the  poultry  yards. 

2.  Splenic  fever  vaccine. — This  also  can 
be  cultivated  in  artificial  media. 

Pasteur  found  that  at  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  this  microbe  (first  observed  by  Doctors 
Davaine  and  Payer)  did  not  produce 
spores,  but  multiplied  by  division  of  the 
rods.  Now  as  the  viruS  of  the  disease  is 
chiefly  concentrated  in  the  spore,  it  was 
of  the  first  consequence  to  dispense  with 
the  spore  altogether.  At  a  temperature 


of  43°  C.  in  contact  with  purified  air  he 
was  able  to  cultivate  these  parasites  in 
sterilized  broth  in  the  rod  stage  of  their 
existence  deprived  of  all  spores.  When 
introduced  in  this  modified  form  into  the 
blood  of  living  animals  it  was  found  to 
produce  a  very  mild  attack  of  the  disease  ; 
just  sufficient  to  protect  from  the  more 
virulent  form  originating  directly  from  the 
spores.  Hence,  after  a  long  series  of  e.x- 
periments  to  determine  the  amount  of  at¬ 
tenuation  necessary,  the  world  has  become 
possessed  of  a  remedy  which  annually  saves 
countless  numbers  of  animals  from  the 
ravages  of  splenic  fever. 

In  France  the  disease  is  known  as  char- 
bon,  in  Australia  as  Cumberland  disease, 
and  in  our  own  country  as  splenic  fever, 
malignant  pustule,  or  wool-sorters’  disease. 

3.  Rouf/et,  a  certain  form  of  swine  fever, 
known  in  Ireland  as  “  red  soldier.”  The 
microbe  of  rouget  is  a  bacillus  which  is 
found  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  swine  which  die  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  cultivation  it  produces  no  spores, 
and  is  therefore  specially  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and,  in  fact,  if  left 
long  enough  exposed  to  its  action,  its  viru¬ 
lence  is  totally  destroyed  But  there  is  a 
further  method  of  attenuation  discovered 
by  MM.  Pasteur  and  Thuillier,  and  which 
is  of  great  interest,  as  it  shows  the  changes 
which  a  virus  may  undergo  in  its  passage 
through  animals  of  different  kinds.  Rou¬ 
get  injected  into  a  rabbit  kills  it  in  a  few 
days.  A  small  quantity  of  the  “  pulp” 
from  the  spleen  of  this  rabbit  inoculated 
into  a  second  one  will  cause  death  still 
more  quickly,  and  the  disease  can  thus  be 
passed  through  a  whole  series  of  rabbits. 
But  the  extraordinary  point  (discovered  by 
Pasteur  and  Thuillier)  in  these  inoculations 
is  that,  as  the  strength  of  the  virus  in¬ 
creases  for  the  rabbit  it  is  diminished  for 
the  pig  ;  so  much  so  that,  after  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  passages  of  the  virus  have 
been  made  through  the  rabbit,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  vaccine  for  swine,  able  to  confer 
upon  them  exemption  from  the  fatal  form 
of  the  malady.* 

Do  not  these  facts  explain,  it  is  asked, 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  nature 
when  the  vaccine  of  small-pox  becomes 
modified  by  its  passage  through  the  horse 
and  the  cow  ? 

4.  Rabies. — This  so-called  vaccine  can 

*  M.  Roux,  Croonian  I^clwre,  89, 
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only  be  cultivated  in  the  living  body. 
Hence  the  daily  inoculation  of  rabbits. 
When  cultivated  through  monkeys,  the 
virulence  weakens  wnen  taken  from  mon¬ 
key  to  monkey,  that  is  to  say,  the  further 
it  recedes  from  the  first  inoculation  taken 
directly  from  the  rabid  dog.  With  rab¬ 
bits  it  is  otherwise,  for  from  rabbit  to  rab¬ 
bit  the  virulence  increases,  and,  pari  passu, 
diminishes  the  period  of  incubation.  At 
the  ninetieth  passage  the  maximum  of 
virulence  is  attained  with  a  corresponding 
incubation  of  fifteen  days.  On  that  fif¬ 
teenth  day,  when  the  rabbit  dies,  the  virus 
<if  its  spinal  cord  is  infinitely  more  viru¬ 
lent  than  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  dog.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  inoculated  into  the  blood  of 
human  beings,  the  virulence  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  dessication,  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  till  the  maximum  is  reached. 
The  last  inoculation  is  done  from  the  mar¬ 
row  of  the  rabbit  which  died  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  each  successive  inoculation  protect¬ 
ing  from  the  increased  virulence  of  the 
next. 

5.  Consumption,  or  Tuberculosis. — This 
is  not  a  vaccine,  neither  is  the  substance 
discovered  by  Koch  a  lymph,  as  generally 
understood. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  was  discovered  by 
Koch  eight  years  ago.  He  was  able  to 
cultivate  it  on  blood  serum,  and  reproduce 
tuberculosis  in  suitable  animals  by  inocu¬ 
lation  of  pure  cultivations.  When  the 
most  skilled  physicians  may  be  baffled  in 
their  diagnosis  of  this  disease  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods,  the  question  may  be  settled 
in  five  minutes  by  an  examination  of  the 
sputum  under  the  microscope.  There  the 
bacillus  in  true  cases  is  invariably  seen. 
After  years  of  patient  research  Koch  has 
followed  up  his  discovery  of  the  microbe 
by  finding  a  substance,  a  liquid,  which  acts 
as  a  prophylactic  when  injected  into  the 
blood.  This  liquid,  the  composition  of 
which  is  at  present  unknown  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  laboratory,*  has  the  extraor- 


*  Analysis  of  the  Lymph. — According  to  the 
cbenjical  analysis  made  in  Paris,  the  Koch 
h  niph  is  composed  of  ptomaines  of  the  tuber¬ 
cular  bacilli  (a  poison  as  violent  as  the  venom 
of  the  serpent),  cyanide  of  gold,  and  glycerine. 
Tlie  latter  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  on 
the  ptomaines,  and  the  cyanide  of  gold  gives 
the  liquid  a  brownish  color.  The  lungs  of 
cows  which  have  died  of  consumption  are  rich 
in  the  alkaloid  or  ptomaine  which  the  con¬ 
sumptive  bacillus  evolves.  (St.  James'  Ga¬ 
zette.) 


dinary  power  of  picking  out  the  diseased 
parts  anc  leaving  untouched  any  other  co¬ 
existing  disease,  and  all  the  healthy  tissue. 
Without  destroying  the  bacillus,  it  never¬ 
theless  destroys  the  tuberculous  tissue,  the 
morbid  growth  which  results  from  the 
presence  of  the  parasite.  The  effect  of  the 
injection  is  readily  seen  in  the  external 
form  of  tuberculosis  known  as  lupus. 
After  a  few  drops  have  been  injected,  the 
diseased  parts  become  vividly  red  and 
swollen  ;  almost  erysipelatous  in  appear¬ 
ance.  For  some  hours  a  cough  sets  in, 
and  the  temperature  rises  sometimes  to  an 
alarming  degree.  Indeed,  so  toxic  is  the 
liquid  that  in  some  cases  delirium,  coma, 
and  other  serious  symptoms  follow,  result¬ 
ing  in  depression  of  the  heart’s  action, 
and  possibly  of  death.  Great  care  and 
judgment  are  required  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  as  success  and  even  safety  seem 
to  depend  on  the  discrimination  exercised 
in  deciding  the  strength  of  the  dose. 
Where  the  mucous  membrane  is  affected 
the  dose  is  lessened. 

In  King’s  College  Hospital,  where  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  cases  have  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne,  all  appear 
to  be  doing  well.  It  is  strange  to  watch 
the  morbid  growths  being  thrown  off,  and 
the  swollen  joints  of  little  children  under¬ 
going  an  active  change.  As  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  this  new  study,  no 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  final  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  disease. 

In  the  Institut  Pasteur,  MM.  Roux  and 
Rocard  discovered  that  the  micro-organ¬ 
ism  of  tuberculosis  can  be  easily  developed 
in  ordinary  culture  media  if  ten  per  cent, 
of  glycerine  be  added.  Further,  that  the 
culture  media  in  which  the  tubercle  or¬ 
ganisms  have  been  developed  will  afford 
immunity  against  septicaemia  (blood-poi¬ 
soning)  when  inoculated,  showing  that  the 
protection  is  effected  by  substances  secret¬ 
ed  by  the  organism  in  its  medium  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  not  by  any  diminution  of  viru¬ 
lence  in  the  micro-organism  itself.* 

The  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  right  track  has  been  to  show 
that  disease  cannot  only  be  communicated 
from  person  to  person,  but  can  also  be 
communicated  through  the  air  and  water, 
and  also  through  our  food  supplies  ;  and 
in  these  directions  lies  our  chief  hope  of 
future  reform,  and  of  consequent  immunity 


*  E.  Hart,  British  Medical  Journal. 
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from  avoidable  diseases.  To  those  who 
understand  the  subtlety  of  the  pathogenic 
organisms,  it  is  deplorable  to  find  the  food 
we  eat  subjected  to  conditions  not  only 
inimical  to  health,  but  almost  too  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate.  Instead  of  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  surrounding  dirt,  instead 
of  being  carefully  guarded  and  kept  whole¬ 
some  and  clean,  we  cannot  walk  abroad 
without  seeing  our  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and 
vegetables  exposed  to  the  impurities  of  the 
street,  converting  our  food  into  so  much 
culture  media  for  the  propagation  of  an 
interesting  variety  of  germs — pathogenic 
and  otherwise.  Instead  of  properly  ap¬ 
pointed  meat  chambers  where  alone  meat 
can  be  kept  cool,  out  of  sight,  and  free 
from  deteriorating  influences,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  see  it  in  every  street,  hanging 
limp  and  tainted  in  the  summer  air.  Even 
in  the  fashionable  dwelling  street  we  find 
the  butcher’s  shop  occupying  the  ground 
floor  of  a  mansion,  regardless  of  proper 
ventilation,  or  conditions  fitted  for  the 
preservation  of  meat.  Up  above  will  rise 
a  series  of  residential  flats,  filled  with 
human  beings,  liable  to  all  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  Next  door  may  be  a  milk 
shop,  milk  being  the  most  subtle  and  most 
industrious  carrier  of  the  germs  of  disease. 
It  has  how  been  ascertained  that  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  communicated  from  cows  to 
human  beings  not  only  through  the  milk, 
but  through  eating  the  flesh  of  consump¬ 
tive  animals,  when  the  inner  parts  of  the 
meat  are  too  insufficiently  cooked  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  vitality  of  the  germs.  In  Glas¬ 
gow,  no  consumptive  cows  are  allowed  by 
the  inspectors  to  pass  into  the  meat  mar¬ 
ket,  and  we  are  only  awaiting  an  extension 
of  these  orders  to  enjoy  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

With  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  sci¬ 
entific  truths  we  should  be  able,  through 
the  aid  of  effectual  sanitary  laws,  to  sweep 
away  at  least  one  half  of  the  diseases 
which  afflict  us.  By  properly  organized 
sanitary  measures  we  have  seen  how  the 
silkworm  disease  has  been  controlled,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  cleanliness  in  the  poul¬ 
try  yards  we  know  how  fowl  cholera  can 
be  checked.  Such  a  disease  as  hydro¬ 
phobia  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
among  us,  and  in  our  colonies  it  is,  by 
legislation,  absolutely  forbidden  and  pre¬ 
vented.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  have 
our  homes  rendered  desolate  by  such  fell 
diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scar¬ 


let  fever,  puerperal  fever,  cholera,  when 
preventive  measures  are  attainable.  In 
1866,  when  cholera  killed  18,000  people 
in  England,  the  deaths  from  enteric  fever 
during  the  same  year  were  21,000.  Total 
39,000  preventible  deaths  in  one  year, 
from  two  causes  alone  ! 

Much  has  been  done  since  then  through 
the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Sir  Edwin  Chad¬ 
wick,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  Du  Chau- 
mont,  and  others  to  reduce  the  mortality 
from  filth  diseases,  by  the  great  sanitary 
reforms  which  they  have  already  initiated, 
but  we  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  wider 
extension  of  these  laws.  In  our  cities  we 
see  all  around  us  evils  which  no  Act  of 
Parliament  is  framed  to  reach.  In  the 
country,  not  a  district,  not  a  valley,  not  a 
fair  hill-side,  over  which  the  abodes  of 
rich  and  poor  lie  scattered,  is  free  from 
the  plague  of  filth,  and  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  filth.  It  haunts  the  land,  and 
converts  the  purest  streams  into  deadly 
sewers,  and  the  cup  of  sparkling  water 
into  poison. 

Fortunately  for  us  Nature  in  her  infinite 
wisdom  has  provided  us  with  an  antidote 
to  disease,  ready  at  all  times  of  sickness  to 
help  the  doctor  in  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  This  antidote,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  is  a  true  denizen  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  lives  at  once  to  save  and  to  de¬ 
stroy.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
Amoeba,  although  so  senseless,  is  able  to 
provide  itself  with  necessary  nourishment, 
by  drawing  into  its  little  interior  imper¬ 
ceptible  particles  of  food.  Here,  in  the 
perfected  human  organism,  amid  the  spe¬ 
cialized  cells  of  the  human  tissue  and 
blood,  exist  amoeboid  cells  distinguishable 
from  the  blood  cells  by  their  pale  hue  and 
greater  size.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
already  described,  they  are  ever  on  the 
outlook  for  stray  microbes  of  disease  which 
they  draw  inside  their  transparent  interiors 
to  digest  and  get  rid  of  by  degrees.  They 
are  technically  known  as  phagocytes,  but 
more  humorously  as  “  the  police,”  as  they 
are  always  ready  to  “  take  up”  unauthor¬ 
ized  intruders.  When  an  injury  takes 
place  and  bacteria  find  an  entrance  through 
the  broken  skin,  giving  rise  lo  inflamnia- 
tion,  the  white  cells  begin  to  swarm  to  the 
front,  and  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  form 
a  wall  round  the  injured  part  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  In  sickness, 
when  the  fever  is  high  and  the  pulse  is 
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quick,  then  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  pathogenic  organisms  are  1,  gaining 
ground,  and  that  the  defence  is  yielding 
to  the  attack.  Another  powerful  means 
of  defence  against  the  development  of  dis¬ 
ease,  when  it  has  once  entered  the  system, 
lies  in  the  resisting  power  of  healthy 
blood.  Thus,  the  further  we  pursue  these 
studies,  the  more  we  see  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  sanitary  surroundings  of 
our  homes,  and  attending  generally  to  the 
recognized  laws  of  health. 

In  acknowledging  the  vast  importance 
of  these  researches,  all  thoughtful  persons 
will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  various 
scientiBc  bodies  and  schools  are  combining 
to  establish  an  Institute  of  Preventive 
Medicine  in  our  own  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  from  the  draft  of  appeal 
to  the  public  will  indicate  the  objects  in 
view  : — 

It  is  felt  that  the  foundation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  an  Institute  in  which  investigations  on 
the  causes  and  best  means  of  preventing  and 
curing  infectious  diseases  can  be  carried  on, 
and  in  which  protective  material  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
national  wants,  has  become  necessary.  It  is, 
surely,  neither  fitting  nor  politic  for  England 
to  be  dependent  on  the  national  Laboratories 
of  France  and  Germany  for  obtaining  the 
means  of  preventing  and  curing  infections 
diseases.  It  is,  indeed,  a  reproach  to  this 
country  that  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation  we  should  be  behind  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Rou  mania,  or  Brazil,  which  countries  are  al¬ 
ready  provided  with  Institutes  of  this  kind. 

One  reason  for  this  apparent  neglect  of  our 
own  best  interests  is  not  far  to  seek.  An  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  kind  proposed  costs  a  large  sum 
of  money,  not  only  for  initial  charges,  but 
also  for  efficient  maintenance. 

In  foreign  countries  the  State  provides  the 
funds  necessary  for  such  objects,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  State  does  not  usually  take  the  initia- 
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tive^in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  Committee 
hope,  however,  in  view  of  the  national  char¬ 
acter  of  the  proposed  Institute,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  do  something  toward  its  estab¬ 
lishment  and  endowment. 

Before  appealing  to  the  Government  the 
Executive  Committee  have  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  submit  the  project  to  certain  representa¬ 
tive  scientific  and  medical  bodies. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  having  had  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Institute  before  .them,  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  on  the  19th  of  December, 
1889 

“  That  the  President  and  Council  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  Institution  in  which  researches  in 
Bacteriology  and  into  the  nature  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  infective  diseases  can  be  carried  on, 
and  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  may 
find  it  within  their  power  to  aid  such  re¬ 
searches  by  material  support.” 

«  «  *  « 

In  making  this  appeal  the  concluding  words 
of  the  address  delivered  before  the  interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin  by  Professor 
Koch,  whose  researches  in  Bacteriology  are  of 
such  world-wide  interest  and  promise,  may  be 
appropriately  reproduced  : — 

“  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  conclude  this  ad¬ 
dress  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the 
nations  may  measure  their  strength  on  this 
field  of  labor  and  of  war  against  the  smallest, 
but  most  deadly,  foes  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  in  this  struggle  for  the  weal  of  all  man¬ 
kind  one  nation  may  always  strive  to  surpass 
another  in  the  successes  which  it  achieves.” 

The  proposed  Institute  will  enable  our  coun¬ 
try  to  take  her  due  share  in  this  noble  compe¬ 
tition. 

In  hoping,  at  some  future  time,  to  fol¬ 
low  where  others  have  led,  let  us  mean¬ 
while  feel  grateful  to  those  great  men 
across  the  Channel  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  health  and  strength  in  unveiling 
truth,  and  showins;  us  the  wondrous  work¬ 
ings  of  nature  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  In¬ 
finitely  Little. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  BAPTISM. 
A  Studv  in  Christianity. 


BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 


They  were  harvesting  in  Sixty-Acres, 
and  the  revolving  arms  of  the  painted  reap¬ 
ing-machine  glared  red  in  the  sun  against 
the  pale  brown  corn,  while  the  knives  of 
the  instrument  clicked  like  the  love-call  of 
the  grasshopper.  At  each  circuit  of  the 
field  the  brass  star  on  the  forehead  of  the 


leading  horse  glistened  suddenly  into  the 
eyes. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  the  standing 
wheat  was  reduced  to  smaller  and  smaller 
area  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Rabbits, 
hares,  snakes,  rats,  mice,  all  retreated  in¬ 
ward  as  into  a  fastness,  unaware  of  the 
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ephemeral  nature  of  their  refuge  and  of 
the  doom  awaiting  them  later  in  the  day 
when,  their  covert  shrinking  to  a  more  and 
more  horrible  narrowness,  they  were  all 
huddled  together,  friends  and  foes  ;  till 
the  last  few  yards  of  upright  stalks  fell 
also  under  the  teeth  of  the  machine,  and 
every  creature  of  them  was  put  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  death  by  the  sticks  and  stones  of  the 
haivesters. 

Upon  the  fallen  corn  in  the  rear  of  the 
machine  the  binders  had  set  to  work,  some 
of  them  men,  but  the  majority  women,  or 
rather  girls.  A  singular  charm  was  added 
to  these  latter  by  their  out-door  employ¬ 
ment.  The  men  were  personalities  afield  ; 
the  women  were  almost  a  portion  of  the 
field  ;  they  had  somehow  lost  their  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  assimilated  themselves  to 
their  surroundings. 

They  wore  drawn  cotton-bonnets  with 
great  flapping  curtains  to  keep  off  the  sun¬ 
burn,  and  gloves  to  prevent  the  stubble 
from  wounding  their  hands.  The  eye  was 
attracted  by  one  who  appeared  in  a  pink 
cotton  skirt ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of 
the  garment,  nor  even  because  she  could 
boast  of  the  most  fiexuous  outline,  the 
finest  figure  of  the  group  ;  rather  from  a 
certain  listlessness  which  characterized 
her  :  she  never  turned  her  head  like  the 
other  women,  who  often  gazed  around 
them.  She  seduced  attention  precisely 
because  she  did  not  demand  it.  Her  bon¬ 
net  was  pulled  so  far  over  her  brow  that 
not  an  inch  of  her  face  was  disclosed  while 
she  worked  ;  but  her  complexion  might 
have  been  guessed  from  a  stray  twine  or 
two  of  shady  hair  which  extended  below 
the  curtain  of  her  bonnet. 

Her  binding  proceeded,  indeed,  with 
clock-like  indifference  and  monotony. 
From  each  sheaf  last  finished  she  would 
draw  a  handful  of  straw  by  the  ears,  to 
form  a  bond,  patting  their  tips  with  her 
left  palm  to  bring  them  even.  Then 
stooping  low,  she  moved  forward,  gather¬ 
ing  a  proper  quantity  of  the  cut  corn 
against  her  knees.  Next  pushing  her  left 
hand  under  the  bundle,  with  the  end  of 
the  bond  in  her  fingers,  she  met  it  with 
her  right  on  the  other  side  ;  holding  in  a 
lover-like  embrace  the  sheaf  thus  formed, 
on  which  she  knelt  while  bringing  the 
ends  of  the  bond  together, and  tying  them, 
beating  back  her  skirts  now  and  then  when 
lifted  by  the  breeze.  A  narrow  stripe  of 
her  naked  arm  was  exposed  between  the 


buff  leather  of  the  gauntlet  and  the  sleeve 
of  her  gown  ;  and  as  the  day  wore  on  the 
feminine  smoothness  of  the  skin  became 
scarified  by  the  stubble,  and  bled  visibly. 

At  intervals  she  stood  up  to  rest,  and  to 
re-tie  her  disarranged  apron,  or  to  pull  her 
bonnet  straight.  Then  could  be  seen  the 
oval  face  of  a  handsome  young  woman 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  heavy  tresses  which  seemed  to 
seize  in  a  lazy  cling  anything  they  fell 
against.  The  cheeks  of  the  damsel  were 
paler,  the  red  lips  thinner,  than  is  usual 
with  country-bred  girls. 

The  movements  of  the  other  women 
were  more  or  less  similar  to  hers,  the  whole 
bevy  of  them  drawing  together  like  dancers 
in  a  quadrille  at  the  completion  of  a  sheaf 
by  each  ;  every  one  placing  her  sheaf  on 
end  against  those  of  the  rest,  till  a  shock 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  was  formed.  As  the 
hour  of  eleven  drew  near  a  close  observer 
might  have  noticed  that  every  now  and 
then  the  glances  of  the  girl  in  the  pink 
frock  flitted  wistfully,  and  even  anxiously, 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  though  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  pause  in  her  sheafing. 
On  the  stroke  of  the  hour  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  their  ages  ranging  from  about  thir¬ 
teen  to  five  years,  rose  above  the  stubbly 
convexity  of  the  field.  The  young  woman 
with  the  clinging  hair  flushed  a  little,  but 
still  she  did  not  pause.  The  eldest  of  the 
children,  a  girl  in  a  mud-colored  triangular 
shawl  whose  corner  draggled  over  the  stub¬ 
ble,  brought  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
be  a  doll,  but  proved  to  be  a  very  small 
infant  in  long  clothes.  Another  brought 
some  lunch.  The  harvesters  ceased  work¬ 
ing,  took  their  provisions,  and  sat  down 
against  one  of  the  shocks.  Here  they  fell 
to,  the  men  plying  pretty  freely  a  stone 
jar  which  had  been  hidden  under  a  sheaf, 
and  passing  a  cup  round  to  each.  The 
aforesaid  young  woman  had  been  one  of 
the  last  to  suspend  her  labors.  She  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  shock,  her  face 
turned  quite  away  from  her  companions. 
When  she  had  deposited  herself  a  man  in 
a  rabbit-skin  cap  and  with  a  red  handker¬ 
chief  tucked  into  his  belt,  held  the  cup  of 
ale  over  the  top  of  the  shock  toward  the 
girl  in  pink.  But  she  did  not  accept  his 
offer.  As  soon  as  her  lunch  was  spread 
she  called  up  the  biggest  of  the  children, 
evidently  her  sister,  and  took  the  baby 
from  her,  who,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  her 
burden,  went  away  to  the  next  shock  and 
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joined  the  rest  of  the  children  playing 
there.  The  other,  with  a  curious,  stealthy, 
yet  courageous  movement,  and  with  a  still 
rising  color,  unfastened  her  frock  and 
began  suckling  the  child. 

The  men  who  sat  nearest  considerately 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  some  of  them  beginning  to 
smoke  ;  one,  with  absent-minded  fond¬ 
ness,  regretfully  stroking  the  jar  that  would 
no  longer  yield  a  stream.  All  the  women 
but  the  youthful  one  with  the  baby  fell  into 
animated  talk,  and  adjusted  their  disar¬ 
ranged  knots  and  bows.  When  the  infant 
had  taken  its  fill  the  young  mother  sat  it 
upright  in  her  lap,  and,  looking  into  the 
far  distance,  dandled  it  with  a  gloomy  in¬ 
difference  that  was  almost  dislike.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  she  fell  to  violently  kissing 
it  some  dozens  of  times,  as  if  she  could 
never  leave  off,  the  child  crying  at  the 
vehemence  of  an  onset  which  strangely 
combined  passionateness  with  contempt. 

“  She’s  fond  of  that  there  child,  though 
she  do  say  she  wishes  the  baby  and  her¬ 
self,  too,  were  underground,”  observes 
one  of  the  other  women  in  an  undertone. 

“  She’ll  soon  leave  off  saying  that,”  re¬ 
plies  her  neighbor.  “  Lord,  ’tis  wonder¬ 
ful  what  a  body  can  get  used  to  in  time  !” 

The  harvest-men  rose  from  the  shock  of 
corn,  stretched  their  arms,  and  extin¬ 
guished  their  pipes.  The  horses,  which 
had  been  unharnessed  and  fed,  were  again 
attached  to  the  scarlet  machine.  The 
spouseless  mother,  having  quickly  eaten 
her  own  meal,  beckoned  to  her  eldest  sis¬ 
ter  to  come  up  and  take  away  the  baby  ; 
then,  fastening  her  dress,  she  put  on  the 
buff  gloves  anew,  stooped  to  draw  a  bond 
from  the  last  completed  sheaf  for  the  tying 
of  the  next,  and  worked  on  automatically 
as  before. 

At  dusk  that  evening  they  all  rode  home 
in  one  of  the  largest  wagons  on  the  farm, 
in  the  company  of  abroad,  tarnished  moon 
which  had  risen  from  the  ground  to  the 
eastward,  its  face  resembling  the  outworn 
gold-leaf  halo  of  some  worm  eaten  ’fuscan 
saint.  The  pink  girl’s  female  companions 
sang  songs,  and,  looking  toward  her,  could 
not  refrain  from  mischievously  throwing 
in  a  few  verses  of  the  ballad  about  the 
maid  who  went  to  the  merry  greenwood, 
and  came  back  a  changed  person.  But 
they  were  sympathetic,  and  glad  to  have 
her  among  them  again,  the  event  which 
had  made  of  her  a  social  warning  having 


also  for  the  moment  made  her  the  most 
interesting  inhabitant  of  the  village.  Their 
friendliness  won  her  still  further  away  from 
herself,  their  lively  spirits  were  contagious, 
and  she  became  almost  gay. 

But  a  quick  period  was  put  to  this  un¬ 
authorized  indulgence  in  good  spirits. 
When  she  reached  home  it  was  to  learn  to 
her  grief  that  the  baby  had  been  taken  ill 
quite  suddenly  since  the  afternoon.  Some 
such  collapse  had  been  probable,  so  tender 
and  puny  was  its  frame  ;  but  the  event 
came  as  a  shock  nevertheless. 

The  baby’s  offence  against  society  in 
coming  into  the  world  was  forgotten  by 
the  girl-mother  ;  her  soul’s  desire  was  to 
continue  that  offence  by  preserving*the  life 
of  the  child.  However,  it  soon  grew  clear 
that  the  hour  of  emancipation  for  that  lit¬ 
tle  prisoner  of  the  flesh  was  to  arrive  even 
earlier  than  her  worst  fears  had  conjectured. 
And  when  she  bad  discovered  this  she  was 
plunged  into  a  misery  which  transcended 
that  of  the  child’s  simple  loss.  Her  baby 
bad  not  been  baptized. 

She  had  drifted  into  a  frame  of  mind 
which  accepted  passively  the  consideration 
that  if  she  should  have  to  burn  for  what 
she  had  done,  burn  she  must,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  Like  ail  village  girls, 
she  was  well  grounded  in  Scripture,  and 
knew  the  histories  of  Aholah  and  Aholi- 
bahjjand  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  there¬ 
from.  But  when  the  same  question  arose 
with  regard  to  the  baby,  it  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  color.  Her  darling  was  about  to 
die,  and  no  salvation. 

It  was  now  bedtime,  but  she  rushed 
down  stairs  and  asked  if  she  might  send 
for  the  parson.  The  moment  happened 
to  be  one  when  her  father’s  sense  of  re¬ 
spectability  was  at  its  highest,  and  his 
sensitiveness  most  pronounced,  for  he  had 
just  returned  from  his  evening  booze  at 
the  public-house.  No  parson  should  come 
inside  his  door,  he  declared,  prying  into 
his  affairs  just  then,  when,  by  her  shame, 
it  had  become  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
hide  them.  He  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  household  went  to  bed,  and,  dis¬ 
tressed  beyond  measure,  the  girl  retired 
also.  She  was  continually  waking  as  she 
lay,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  found 
that  the  baby  was  still  worse.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  dying — quietly  and  painlessly,  but 
none  the  less  surely. 

In  her  misery  she  rocked  herself  upon 
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the  bed.  The  clock  struck  the  solemn 
hour  of  one,  that  hour  when  thought 
stalks  outside  reason,  and  malignant  possi¬ 
bilities  stand  rock-firm  as  facts.  She 
thought  of  the  child  consigned  to  the 
nethermost  corner  of  hell,  as  its  double 
doom  for  lack  of  baptism  and  lack  of  legit¬ 
imacy  ;  saw  the  arch-fiend  tossing  it  with 
his  three-pronged  fork,  like  the  one  they 
used  for  heating  the  oven  on  baking  days  ; 
to  which  picture  she  added  many  other 
curious  details  of  torment.  The  lurid  pre¬ 
sentment  so  powerfully  affected  her  im¬ 
agination  in  the  silence  of  the  sleeping 
house  that  her  night-gown  became  damp 
with  perspiration,  and  the  bedstead  shook 
with  each  throb  of  her  heart. 

The  infant’s  breathing  grew  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  mother’s  mental  tension  in¬ 
creased.  It  was  useless  to  devour  the  lit¬ 
tle  thing  with  kisses  ;  she  could  stay  in 
bed  no  longer,  and  walked  feverishly  about 
the  room. 

“  Oh,  merciful  God,  have  pity  ;  have 
pity  upon  my  poor  baby  !”  she  cried. 
“  Heap  as  much  anger  as  you  want  to  upon 
me  and  welcome,  but  pity  the  child  !” 

She  leaned  against  the  chest  of  drawers, 
and  murmured  incoherent  supplications 
for  a  long  while,  till  she  suddenly  started 
up.  “  Ah  !  perhaps  baby  can  be  saved  ! 
Perhaps  it  will  be  just  the  same  !’’  She 
spoke  so  brightly  that  it  seemed  as  though 
her  face  might  have  shone  in  the  gloom 
surrounding  her. 

She  lit  a  candle,  and  went  to  a  second 
and  third  bed  under  the  wall,  where  she 
awoke  her  little  sisters  and  brothers,  all  of 
whom  occupied  the  same  room.  Pulling 
out  the  washing-stand  so  that  she  could 
get  behind  it,  she  poured  some  water  from 
a  jug,  and  made  them  kneel  around,  put¬ 
ting  their  hands  together  with  the  fingers 
exactly  vertical.  While  the  children, 
scarcely  awake,  awe-stricken  at  her  man¬ 
ner,  their  eyes  growing  larger  and  larger, 
remained  in  this  position,  she  took  the 
baby  from  her  bed — a  child’s  child — so 
immature  as  scarce  to  seem  a  sufficient 
personality  to  endow  its  producer  with  the 
maternal  title.  The  mother  stood  erect 
with  the  infant  on  her  arm  beside  the 
basin,  the  next  sister  held  the  Prayer  Book 
open  before  her,  as  the  clerk  at  church 
held  it  before  the  parson,  and  there  and 
then  this  emotional  girl  set  about  baptiz¬ 
ing  her  child. 

Her  fine  figure  looked  singularly  tall  and 


imposing  as  she  stood  in  her  long  white 
night-gown,  a  thick  cable  of  dark,  braided 
hair  hanging  straight  down  her  back  to  her 
waist.  The  kindly  dimness  of  the  weak 
candle  abstracted  from  her  form  and  feat¬ 
ures  the  little  blemishes  which  sunlight 
might  have  revealed — the  stubble  scratches 
upon  her  wrists,  and  the  weariness  of  her 
eyes — while  her  high  enthusiasm  had  a 
transfiguring  effect  upon  the  handsome 
face  which  had  been  her  undoing,  showing 
it  as  a  thing  of  immaculate  beauty,  with 
an  impress  of  dignity  that  was  almost 
regal.  The  little  ones  kneeling  round 
awaited  her  preparations,  their  sleepy  eyes, 
blinking  and  red,  full  of  a  suspended  won¬ 
der  which  their  physical  heaviness  at  that 
hour  would  not  allow  to  become  active. 
The  eldest  of  them  said  listlessly,  “  Be  you 
really  going  to  christen  him.  Sis  and 
the  girl-mother  replied  in  a  grave  affirma¬ 
tive. 

“  What’s  his  name  going  to  be  ?” 

She  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  a  name 
came  into  her  head  as  she  proceeded  with 
the  baptismal  service,  and  now  she  pro¬ 
nounced  it.  “  Sorrow,  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  She  sprinkled 
the  water,  and  there  was  silence. 

“  Say  ‘  Amen,’  children.” 

The  tiny  voices  piped  in  obedient  re¬ 
sponse,  ”  A-men  !” 

Sis  went  on  :  “  We  receive  this  child” 
— and  so  forth — *  ‘  and  do  sign  him  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.”  Here  she  dipped 
her  hand  into  the  basin,  and  fervently 
drew  an  immense  cross  upon  the  baby  with 
her  forefinger,  continuing  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sentences  as  to  his  manfully  fight¬ 
ing  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil, 
and  being  a  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
unto  his  life’s  end.  She  duly  went  on 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  children  lisp¬ 
ing  it  after  her  in  a  thin  gnat-like  wail, 
till,  at  the  conclusion,  raising  their  voices 
to  clerk’s  pilch,  they  again  piped  into 
the  silence,  “  A-men  !” 

Then  their  sister,  with  much  augmented 
confidence  in  the  efiBcacy  of  this  sacra¬ 
ment,  poured  forth  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  the  thanksgiving  that  follows, 
uttering  it  boldly  and  triumphantly,  in  the 
stopt-diapason  note  which  her  voice  ac¬ 
quired  when  her  heart  was  in  her  speech, 
and  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  her.  The  ecstasy  of  faith  al¬ 
most  apotheosized  her  ;  it  set  upon  her  face 
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a  glowing  irradiation,  and  brought  a  red 
spot  into  the  middle  of  each  cheek,  while 
the  miniature  candle-flame,  inverted  in  her 
eye,  shone  like  a  diamond.  The  children 
gazed  up  at  her  with  reverence,  and  no 
longer  had  a  will  for  questioning.  She 
did  not  look  like  Sissy  to  them  now,  but  a 
being  large,  towering,  and  awful,  a  Divine 
personage  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in 
common. 

Poor  Sorrow’s  campaign  against  sin,  the 
world,  and  the  devil  was  doomed  to  be  of 
limited  brilliancy — luckily  perhaps  for  him¬ 
self,  considering  his  beginnings.  In  the 
blue  of  the  morning  that  fragile  soldier 
and  servant  breathed  his  last ;  and  when 
the  other  children  awoke  they  cried  bitter¬ 
ly,  and  begged  Sissy  to  try  to  find  another. 

The  calmness  which  had  possessed  the 
girl  since  the  christening  remained  with  her 
in  her  baby’s  loss.  In  the  daylight,  in¬ 
deed,  she  felt  her  terrors  about  liis  soul 
to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  ; 
whether  well  founded  or  not  she  had  no 
uneasiness  now,  reasoning  that  if  Provi¬ 
dence  would  not  ratify  such  an  act  of 
urgency,  she,  for  one,  did  not  value  the 
kind  of  heaven  lost  by  the  irregularity — 
either  for  herself  or  for  her  child. 

So  passed  away  Sorrow  the  Undesired 
— that  intrusive  creature,  that  bastard  gift 
of  shameless  Nature  who  respects  not  the 
law  ;  a  waif  to  whom  eternal  time  had 
been  a  matter  of  days  merely,  who  knew 
not  that  such  things  as  years  and  centuries 
ever  were  ;  to  whom  the  cottage  interior 
was  the  universe,  the  week’s  weather  cli¬ 
mate,  new-born  babyhood  human  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  instinct  to  suck  human 
knowledge. 

Sis,  who  mused  on  the  christening  a 
good  deal,  wondered  if  it  were  doctrinally 
suflicient  to  secure  a  Christian  burial  for 
the  child.  Nobody  could  tell  this  but  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  and  he  was  a  new¬ 
comer,  and  a  very  reserved  man.  She 
went  to  his  house  after  dusk,  and  stood  by 
the  gate,  but  could  not  summon  courage 
to  go  in.  The  enterprise  would  have  been 
abandoned  if  she  had  not  by  accident  met 
him  coming  homeward  as  she  turned  away. 
In  the  gloom  she  did  not  mind  speaking 
freely. 

“  I  should  like  to  ask  you  something, 
sir.” 

He  expressed  his  willingness  to  listen, 
and  she  told  the  story  of  the  extemporized 
ordinance,  and  its  reason,  owing  to  her 
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father’s  pride  and  the  baby’s  illness. 

“  And  now,  sir,”  she  added  earnestly, 

“  can  you  tell  me  this — will  it  be  just  the 
same  for  him  as  if  you  had  baptized  him  ?” 

The  dignity  of  the  girl,  the  strange  ten¬ 
derness  in  her  voice,  combined  to  affect 
the  Vicar’s  natural  feelings — or  rather  , 
those  that  he  had  left  in  him  after  ten 
years  of  endeavor  to  graft  technical  belief 
on  actual  scepticism.  The  man  and  the 
ecclesiastic  fought  within  him,  and  the 
victory  fell  to  the  man.  “  My  dear  girl,” 
he  said,  ”  it  will  be  just  the  same.” 

“  Then  will  you  give  him  a  Christian 
burial  ?”  she  asked  quickly. 

The  Vicar  felt  himself  cornered.  “  Ah 
— that’s  another  matter,”  he  said. 

“  Another  matter — why  ?”  said  she 
rather  warmly. 

“  Well — 1  would  willingly  do  so  if  only 
we  two  were  concerned.  But  I  must  not 
— for  parochial  reasons.” 

‘‘Just  for  once,  sir  !” 

‘‘  Really  I  must  not.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  for  pity’s  sake  !”  She  seized 
his  hand  as  she  spoke. 

lie  shook  his  head. 

‘‘  Then  I  don’t  like  you  !”  she  burst 
out.  ‘‘  And  I’ll  never  come  to  your 
church  no  more  I” 

‘‘  Don’t  talk  so  rashly,  Sis.” 

‘‘  Perhaps  it  will  be  just  the  same  to 
him  if  you  don’t  ?  .  .  .  Will  it  be  just 
the  same  ?  Don’t  speak,  sir,  as  parson  to 
sinner,  but  as  you  yourself  to  me  myself 
— poor  me  !” 

How  he  reconciled  his  answer  with  the 
strict  notions  he  supposed  himself  to  hold 
on  these  subjects  it  is  beyond  a  layman’s 
power  to  tell,  though  not  to  excuse. 
Somewhat  moved,  he  said  in  this  case 
also,  ‘‘  It  will  be  just  the  same.” 

So  the  baby  was  carried  in  a  small  deal 
box,  under  an  ancient  woman’s  shawl,  to 
the  churchyard  that  night,  and  buried  by 
lantern -light,  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling  and 
a  pint  of  beer  to  the  sexton,  in  that  shabby 
corner  of  the  enclosure  where  the  nettles 
grow,  and  where  all  unbaptized  infants, 
notorious  drunkards,  suicides,  and  others 
of  the  conjecturally  damned  are  laid.  In 
spite  of  the  untoward  surroundings,  how¬ 
ever,  Sis  bravely  made  a  little  cross  of  two 
laths  and  a  piece  of  string,  and  having 
bound  it  with  flowers,  she  stuck  it  up  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  one  evening  when 
she  could  enter  the  churchyard  without 
being  seen  putting  at  the  foot  also  a 
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bunch  of  the  same  flowere,  in  a  little  jar  “  Keclwell’s  Marmalade”?  The  eye  of 
of  water  to  keep  them  alive.  What  mat-  maternal  affection  did  not  see  them  in  its 
ter  was  it  that  on  the  outside  of  the  jar  the  vision  of  higher  things. — Fortnightly  Re- 
eyc  of  mere  observation  noted  the  words,  view. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MAZZINI. 

BY  MATHILDE  BLIND. 


And  did  I  once  see  Mazzini  plain  ?  Did 
I  hear  him  talk  ?  Did  I  touch  his  hand  ? 
Did  I  feel  the  unique  magnetism  of  his 
personality  ?  Indeed,  it  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  epoch  in  my  life  the  day  on 
which  I  saw  this  great  man  for  the  fiist 
time,  for  his  presence  came  upon  me  with 
the  surprise  of  a  revelation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  the  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced,  but  I  became  aware  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  that  the  man  sitting  there,  famil¬ 
iarly  chatting  among  friends,  was  not  so 
much  an  individual  as  the  incarnation  of 
an  idea  in  a  perishable  human  frame. 

And  a  particularly  perishable,  worn, 
and  emaciated  body  was  that  of  Mazzini, 
when,  as  a  girl,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him  in  his  latter  years,  lie  seemed 
to  hold  life  by  a  very  frail  tenure.  His 
face,  too,  of  wax-like  pallor,  was  furrowed 
by  suffering  even  more  than  years — by 
suffering  and  the  continuous  strain  of 
thought.  But  the  inspired  look  of  the 
eyes — dark,  glowing,  luminous  with  spir¬ 
itual  fire — gave  an  appearance  of  eternal 
youth  to  the  wasted  countenance.  In  the 
features  and  expression  you  observed  a 
singular  blending  of  the  qualities  which 
show  the  thinker  and  the  man  of  action. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  brow  had 
a  dominant  massiveness  not  unlike  that  of 
the  fine  bust  of  .lulius  Cicsar  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  aquiline  curve  of  the 
nose  and  firm-set  mouth,  with  the  close- 
cropped  giay  beard,  were  suggestive  of 
unflinching  energy  and  an  iron  force  of 
will  ;  but  this  effect  was  softened  by  an 
expression  of  deep  and  earnest  thought, 
and  the  rare  smile  whose  subtle  sweetness 
seemed  the  aroma  of  a  nature  as  remark¬ 
able  for  tenderness  as  strength. 

Those  who  have  heard  Mazzini  will 
never  forget  the  eloquence,  originality, 
and  range  of  his  talk.  ’It  sometimes  had 
a  prophetic  grandeur,  a  ring  of  passionate 
conviction,  which  stimulated  every  better 
impulse,  and  made  his  listeners  realize 


those  larger  issues  of  life  which  bring  in¬ 
dividual  consciousness  into  harmony  with 
universal  law.  His  speech  had  the  urgency 
of  a  trumpet  call.  In  fact,  to  have  known 
Mazzini  is  to  understand  those  mythical 
and  historical  figures  who,  from  Buddha 
to  Savonarola,  have  infused  a  new  spirit 
into  the  outworn  religious  thought  of  their 
age, — men  who  were  themselves  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  their  message,  and  whose  un¬ 
written  sermons,  graven  on  the  hearts  of 
disciples,  became  the  means  of  transform¬ 
ing  empires  and  shaping  the  destinies  of 
nations.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  all 
the  writings  of  Mazzini,  however  power¬ 
ful,  are  but  a  pale  reflection  of  his  own 
impressive  and  apostolic  individuality. 
He  belonged  to  that  class  of  men  who 
ranked  highest  in  his  judgment,  “  the  men 
of  the  mighty  subjective  race,”  as  he  called 
them,  ”  who  stamp  the  impress  of  their 
own  mind — like  conquerors — both  upon 
the  actual  world  and  the  world  of  their 
own  creation,  and  derive  the  life  they  make 
manifest  either  from  the  life  within  them¬ 
selves,  or  from  that  life  of  the  future 
which,  prophet-like,  they  foresee.” 

However,  Mazzini’s  conception  of  life, 
as  shown  in  his  writings  on  religious, 
political,  and  social  questions,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  touched  upon  here.  I  pro¬ 
pose,  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  make 
a  record  of  his  talk  and  teaching  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  myself,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  let  him  speak  in  his  own  strong  and  stir¬ 
ring  words.  Of  course  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible  now  had  I  not  at  the  time  taken 
notes  of  his  conversation  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  ‘‘  Words  of  Life.”  And  if  his 
teaching  did  not,  in  my  case,  have  just  the 
result  he  might  have  expected,  neither  did 
it  fall  on  entirely  barren  ground.  It 
seemed  to  me,  then,  in  the  ferment  and 
unrest  of  my  mind,  that  I  might  get  some 
clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  world,  some 
help  in  my  vain  seeking  after  truth,  from 
one  who  in  his  own  person  seemed  a  guar- 
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antee  of  tbe  sacredness  of  life.  For  the 
preponderance  of  evil  and  sorrow,  the  poor 
pittance  of  happiness  doled  out  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  limitations  which  hedge  us  in 
on  all  sides,  had  tormented  me  from  an 
early  age,  and  would  often  fill  me  with  a 
passionate  rebellion  against  existence.  The 
materialist  school  of  thought,  which  recog¬ 
nized  force  and  matter  as  the  only  factors 
in  the  world,  the  notion  that  we  are 
ephemeral  creatures  here  to-day  and  gone 
to- morrow,  that  the  life  in  us  is  as  the 
flame  of  a  candle  which  burns  down  to  the 
socket  and  goes  out,  left  a  void  which  it 
required  Mazzini’s  essentially  spiritual  doc¬ 
trine  to  bridge  over.  His  quenchless  faith 
in  the  progress  of  the  race,  in  the  duty  of 
the  individual  to  modify  and  transform  the 
social  medium,  and  in  the  intrinsic  oneness 
of  all  human  life,  gave  it  a  deeper  reality 
by  connecting  our  temporary  passage  here 
with  all  the  generations  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  and  are  coming  after.  What  made 
Mazzini  so  great  in  my  eyes  was  that  he 
tried  to  grasp  life  as  a  whole  ;  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  evolution  of  society  as  an  up¬ 
ward  movement,  of  which  the  progressive 
stages  are  marked  by  the  different  creeds 
which  each  in  turn  have  contributed  their 
share  in  developing  the  moral  and  mental 
capacities  of  man.  Mazzini’s  ideas  in  some 
respects  were  not  unlike  those  of  Lessing 
and  of  Auguste  Comte,  who,  in  their 
luminous  generalization,  interpret  history 
as  an  educational  process  in  the  growth  of 
humanity. 

“  One  and  all,  like  Herder,”  he  says, 
“  we  demand  of  the  instinct  of  our  con¬ 
science  a  great  religious  thought  which 
may  rescue  us  from  doubt,  a  social  faith 
which  may  save  us  from  anarchy,  a  moral 
inspiration  which  may  embody  that  faith 
in  action,  and  keep  us  from  idle  contem¬ 
plation. 

How  often  in  conversation  with  me  have 
I  heard  Mazzini  inveighing  against  the 
habit  of  contemplation  and  that  reprehensi¬ 
ble  frame  of  mind  which  is  content  to  pas¬ 
sively  receive  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world.  For,  as  he  believed  that  we  are 
“  down  here”  (as  he  used  to  put  it)  to 
transform  nature,  he  blamed  those  who 
merely  seek  for  sensations  ;  especially  the 
poet,  the  artist  who,  instead  of  reaching 
out  after  some  ideal,  considers  that  he  has 
done  his  part  in  copying  that  which  already 
exists.  ‘‘  High  poetry  is  truth,”  he  would 


say,  and  the  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake 
was  abhorrent  to  his  soul.  The  paradox 
of  a  witty  contributor  to  this  Review  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  all  art  would  have  elicit¬ 
ed  his  most  vehement  protest.  In  his 
view  it  was  one  of  the  most  ennobling 
forces  of  society,  and  by  peopling  the  im¬ 
agination  with  types  of  moral  and  physical 
excellence,  helped  in  transforming  the 
ideals  of  one  generation  into  the  realities 
of  another.  Possibly  the  beautiful  myth 
of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  foreshadows 
this  conception  of  art  ;  and  the  artist’s 
passionate  aspiration  after  beauty  may  in 
time  have  the  mysterious  faculty  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  marble  image  into  palpitating 
life. 

At  any  rate,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
this  spiritual  view  at  a  moment  when  the 
naturalist  school  of  art  is  bearing  down 
everything  before  it.  According  to  Maz¬ 
zini’s  grand  generalization,  art  should  not 
rest  content  with  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  experience,  but  be  the  herald  in  the 
van.  On  this  account  .^schylus,  Dante, 
Schiller,  and  Hyron  were  the  poets  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  He  did  not  actually  rank  their 
genius  higher,  but  he  loved  them  best. 
Though  he  considered  Goethe  the  greatest 
poet  since  Shakespeare,  he  was  always 
finding  fault  with  him,  a  little,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  my  intense  admiration  for 
this  writer.  ‘‘  Goethe,”  exclaimed  Maz¬ 
zini,  on  one  occasion,  “  was  incapable  of 
considering  events  in  their  public  connec¬ 
tion,  and  as  they  affected  the  mass  of  men. 
In  this  respect  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
some  faculty.  Isolated  facts  and  indi¬ 
viduals  alone  have  any  interest  for  him. 
The  carcass  of  a  sheep,  the  bones  of  a  fish, 
had  actually  more  importance  in  his  eyes 
when  travelling  in  the  Argonne  than  the 
great  Revolution  which  then  raged  in 
France.  Believe  me,  you  are  deluded  by 
the  great  genius  of  Goethe.  I  was  also 
completely  fascinated  by  him  in  my  youth. 
So  difficult  is  it  at  that  age  to  realize  that 
heart  and  genius  do  not  always  go  together. 
Goethe’s  genius  enabled  him  to  project 
himself  in  imagination  into  every  possible 
form  of  human  emotion  and  aspiration, 
but  his  whole  life  proves  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  not  possessed  by  such  aspirations. 
Still,  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
Goethe  is  the  most  representative  poet 
Europe  has  produced  since  Shakespeare, 
but  like  Shakespeare,  the  poet  wit'a  whom 
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he  has  the  most  in  common,  he  resembles 
a  mirror  which  passively  reflects  the  world 
as  it  is.” 

“  But  the  method  of  these  two  poets,” 
I  replied,  “  seems  essentially  different. 
Shakespeare  disappears  completely  behind 
his  works,  while  Goethe’s  are  so  many 
steps  in  his  own  development.” 

‘‘  You  are  right  ;  but  this  is  also  accom¬ 
plished  by  him  in  an  objective,  passive 
manner.  The  poet  calmly  holds  up  the 
glass  to  his  own  ever-changing  sensations 
and  emotions,  and  reflects  them  precisely 
as  he  would  any*  other  object  in  nature. 
But  is  this  the  true  mission  of  the  poet  ? 
Should  not  he  embody  in  language  that 
which  abides  in  his  own  deep  heart,  instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  a 
mere  reflection  of  passing  impressions  ? 
Turn  from  your  idol,  Goethe,  to  his  noble 
contemporaiy  ;  there  it  is  the  man  himself 
who  hopes,  strives,  and  suffers  with  human¬ 
ity,  as  Dante  did,  and  as  .^schylus  did  be¬ 
fore  Dante. 

”  Indeed,  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of 
our  modern  way  of  separating  the  man 
from  the  artist,  and  judging  them  separate¬ 
ly.  The  man  should  always  be  our  first 
and  foremost  consideration.  In  the  next 
place  we  have  to  judge  of  the  man-artist  ; 
but  to  judge  him  precisely  as  we  would 
judge  of  the  man-soldier,  the  man-aitisan, 
the  man-peasant,  etc.  In  modern  times 
the  man  himself  has  been  effaced,  and  an 
undue  prominence  given  to  the  artist.  I 
consider  this  to  be  not  only  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  in  itself,  but  as  one  which  radically 
destroys  true  art. 

“  But  to  return  to  Goethe.  The  fact  is 
that  he  was  not  only  indifferent  to  the 
needs  and  sufferings  of  the  people — the 
child  of  humanity — which  it  is  the  duly  of 
the  gifted  and  fortunate  to  educate  and 
raise  to  their  own  level,  but  at  bottom  he 
was  cold  to  everything.  His  feelings  were 
never  deeply  affected,  for  his  brain  had 
pumped  his  heart  dry.  Anything  and 
everything  interested  him  alike.  When 
Bettina  in  her  youthful  enthusiasm  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him, 
his  only  thought  was — ‘  I  will  study  her.’ 
But  the  green  serpent  twisting  about  on 
his  table  was  an  object  of  equal  importance 
to  him.  He  observed  one  on  account  of 
her  brilliant  flashes  of  fancy,  and  the  other 
for  the  delicate  play  of  light  on  its  scales. 
He  looked  at  both  in  the  same  spirit  of 
scientific  curiosity. 

Naw  Sebiss. — Yol.  LIU.,  No.  6. 


“  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  Goethe 
never  truly  loved  any  woman.  Woman 
was  a  subject  on  which  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  in  love.  Look  at  Dante,  on  the 
other  hand.  What  a  sustained  glow  of 
true  passion  is  in  him  !  He  does  not  wait 
for  objects  to  impress  him.  He  impresses 
the  seal  of  his  own  soul  on  every  object. 
He  is  not  moulded  ;  he  moulds.  His  whole 
life — the  reality  of  his  aspirations,  of  his 
hate  and  love — glows  with  irresistible  tiuth 
through  his  writings.  We  need  not  go  to 
any  biographer  to  learn  who  and  what  the 
Man  Dante  was.” 

Curiously  enough  Goethe’s  view  of  ait 
reccmbled  Mazzini’s  far  more  than  one 
would  expect.  ‘‘The  great  artist,”  he 
remarks,  in  his  conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann,  “  stands  above  nature  and  treats  her 
according  to  his  aims.  Art  is  not  entirely 
subject  to  natural  necessities,  but  to  laws 
of  its  own.  The  artist  has  a  twofold  rela¬ 
tion  to  nature  :  he  is  at  once  her  master 
and  her  slave.” 

I  remember  one  day,  on  being  asked  by 
Mazzini  what  books  I  had  been  reading, 
that  I  owned  to  an  enthusiastic  perusal  of 
Carlyle. 

‘‘  Carlyle  !”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  half- 
quizzical  smile,  for  he  was  often  playful, 
and  even  bantering  in  conversation 
‘‘  Why,  you  are  fast  drifting  down  the 
road  to  materialism.  You  are  lost  !” 

And  as  I  could  not  help  remarking  that 
in  spite  of  all  differences  there  seemed  to 
me  a  strong  affinity  of  nature  between  him¬ 
self  and  Carlyle,  he  said,  with  great 
energy  :  “  Why,  we  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  !  He  worships  force  L 
— I  combat  it  with  all  my  might  !” 

‘‘  But  all  the  same,”  1  ventured  to  per¬ 
sist,  ‘‘  he  resembles  you  in  his  discontent 
with  the  present  state  of  society,  in  his 
conviction  that  men  should  shape  their 
lives  according  to  some  religious  ideal, 
some  standard  of  duty  !” 

‘‘  Can  you  tell  me,”  asked  Mazzini,  with, 
flashing  eyes,  ”  what  religious  ideal  he 
enunciates  ?  to  what  standard  of  duty  he 
asks  you  to  conform  ?  Can  you  show  rtt^ 
in  any  of  his  writings  what  objects  of  be¬ 
lief  he  points  out  for  your  worship  ?  In 
our  age  words  are  too  often  made  to  do 
the  work  of  ideas,  and  when  you  sift  them 
to  the  bottom  you  find  they  are  meaning¬ 
less. 

‘‘  Scepticism,  analysis,”  he  continued, 
with  a  meaning  look  at  me,  ‘‘  are  the  bane 
53 
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of  our  age.  To  think  that  women,  even 
women,  who  should  be  all  compact  of 
faith  and  devotion,  are  beginning  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  analyze  !  Remember  the  story 
of  Psyche.  When,  impelled  by  doubt, 
she  took  a  lamp  to  assure  herself  of  the 
reality  of  love,  love  tied  forever.  So  it  is 
with  all  deepest  and  holiest  feelings  when 
looked  at  with  your  analyzing  scepticism. 
Carlyle  is  the  sceptic  of  sceptics,  lie  is 
grand  when  be  pulls  down,  but  incapable 
of  reconstructing  something  fresh.  How 
can  yon  call  Sartor  a  magnificent 

book?”  he  continued.  “If  you  called 
it  a  work  wjitten  with  great  genius,  that 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  I  used  to 
know  Carlyle  intimately,  and  I  told  him 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  still  a  re¬ 
publican,  to  what  his  principles  would  lead 
him.  He  would  not  believe  me,  but  time 
has  shown  that  I  was  right.  We  have 
separated  because  we  could  no  longer 
agree.  He  is  a  worshipper  of  force — in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  force,  1  grant  you — but 
this,  in  the  end,  must  lead  to  an  apology 
for  despotism.  If,  instead  of  loving  and 
admirins:  nations  and  humanity,  you  only 
Jove,  admire,  and  reverence  individuals, 
you  must  end  by  being  an  advocate  of  des¬ 
pots.  Great  men  can  only  spring  from  a 
great  people,  just  as  an  oak,  however  high 
it  may  tower  above  every  other  tree  in  a 
forest,  depends  on  the  soil  whence  it  de- 
iHves  its  nourishment.  This  soil  must  be 
enriched  by  countless  decaying  leaves  or 
t  he  acorn  embedded  in  it  could  never  shoot 
up  into  a  gigantic  oak.  .lust  so  a  great 
man  draws  his  strength  from  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  have  preceded  him,  and  from 
the  men  of  his  own  generation  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  Mind,  I  don’t  mean  to 
deny  the  power  of  individuality.  I  don’t 
deny  tliat  every  human  being  brings  some¬ 
thing  with  him  that  is  distinctively  his 
own.  You  are  something  ;  I  am  some¬ 
thing  ;  you  and  I  are  different  from  either 
you  or  I.  And  it  is  this  interdependence 
of  man  upon  man  which  is  the  germ  of 
that  collectivity  manifested  through  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  deepest  truth  in  Christ’s 
saying  ; — “  Where  two  or  throe  are  gath¬ 
ered  together  there  is  the  Holy  Spirit.’  ” 
111  connection  with  this  subject,  I  re¬ 
member  Mazzini  saying  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  chance  existed  in  history.  “  A 
cause  must  necessarily  underlie  every 
event,  although  for  the  moment  it  may 
appear  as  the  result  of  apparently  acci¬ 


dental  circumstances.  An  Alexander,  a 
Caisar,  a  Napoleon  are  not  the  results  of 
accident,  but  the  inevitable  product  of  the 
time  and  nation  from  which  they  spring. 
It  was  not  Cajsar  who  destroyed  the 
Roman  Republic  :  the  republic  was  dead 
before  Cicsar  came.  Sulla,  Marius,  Cati¬ 
line  preceded  and  foreshadowed  Ca3sar, 
but  he,  gifted  with  keener  insight  and 
greater  genius,  snatched  the  power  from 
them  and  concentrated  it  in  his  own  hands. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  was  fitter  to 
rule  than  all  the  others  put  together  ;  at 
the  same  time,  supposing  he  had  appeared 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  he  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  destroying  the  re¬ 
public.  When  he  came  the  life  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  out  of  it,  and  even  Ca;sar’s 
death  could  not  restore  that.” 

By  way  of  assisting  me  in  the  course 
my  reading  should  take,  Mazzini  sketched 
out  the  following  plan  of  study,  and  after 
bidding  me  lay  aside  Carlyle,  who  could 
only  lead  me  astray,  he  added  : — “  Do 
not  entangle  yourself  in  philosophy. 
Philosophy  will  do  you  no  good.  It  will 
only  teach  you  thought  about  thought. 
Study  astronomy.  I  mean,  make  yourself 
familiar  with  the  laws  unfolded  by  that  as¬ 
tonishing  science,  and  when  you  have 
grasped  its  elements,  dive  down,  through 
geology,  to  the  forces  which  have  elaborat¬ 
ed  our  globe.  Next  in  order  take  up  his¬ 
tory  from  the  most  primitive  times  to  our 
own,  and,  if  you  like,  take  up  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy  each  in  connection 
with  the  period  it  sprang  from — Plato, 
Descartes,  Spinoza  in  their  historical  se¬ 
quence.  Read  and  meditate  deeply  on 
what  you  have  read.  If  much  still  remains 
dark,  concentrate  your  mind  in  prayer. 
You  know  what  I  understand  by  prayer. 
After  awhile,  when  you  have  discovered 
that  the  laws  which  govern  history  are  in 
harmony  with  those  which  rule  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  meaning  of  life  will 
grow  clearer,  and  it  is  that  which  it  con¬ 
cerns  you  above  all  things  to  know. 

“You  should  give  six  hours  a  day  to 
the  course  of  study  I  have  indicated  ;  that 
is,”  he  added,  smiling,  “  if  you  are  not 
too  much  taken  up  with  your  dress.  I 
should  like  some  time  to  talk  to  you, 
not  about  literature  or  philosophy,  but 
about  life.  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you  about  our  mission  in  life.  But 
1  must  know  you  better  first.  Yes,” 
he  concluded,  “  I  have  not  yet  formed  a 
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clear  estimate  of  your  character.  I  think 
yon  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of  im¬ 
agination  and  that  makes  it  more  difficult. 
Besides,  it  is  always  easier  to  know  men 
than  women.  A  man  is  either  good  or 
bad,  but  woman  is  the  sphynx.  You  may 
have  known  her  all  your  life  and  yet  not 
know  her  to  the  bottom.  From  your  love 
of  Goethe,  among  other  things,  I  conclude 
that  you  are  objective — by  which  I  mean 
that  you  have  no  aim  or  ideal  after  which 
to  strive.  You  simply  watch  the  world 
turn  round  and  get  absorbed  by  whatever 
happens  to  be  before  you.  Wholly  and 
brilliantly  so,  I  grant  you  ;  then  the  object 
passes  and  something  else  engrosses  you  in 
turn.  This  is  selfish.  For  though  the 
dreams  you  indulge  in  are  always  most 
poetical,  it  is  a  selfish  indulgence.  You 
want  to  be  happy  ;  but  happiness,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  not  the  object  of  our  life. 
When  you  set  out  on  a  journey  you  have 
an  object  toward  which  you  are  going. 
You  may  welcome  the  sun  if  it  shines  on 
your  path,  but  you  do  not  break  your  jour¬ 
ney  if  it  should  not  be  shining  ;  nor  do 
you  travel  on  purpose  to  seek  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  happiness.  Search  not  for  it  ; 
believe  me,  by  so  doing  it  will  always  es¬ 
cape  your  grasp.  Like  a  shadow  it  will 
forever  hover  beyond  your  reach.  But  if 
with  steady  aim  you  pursue  an  appointed 
task,  just  as  unexpectedly  as  the  sunshine 
falls  on  your  path  happiness  will  surprise 
you  unawares. 

“  Forgetfulness  of  the  world  and  exist¬ 
ence,  glimpses  of  something  higher  and 
brighter — that  is  all  we  can  mean  by  hap¬ 
piness  here  on  earth.  A  deep  abiding  sad¬ 
ness  always  fills  my  heart.  The  things  of 
this  world  are  so  fleeting  and  incomplete 
that,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  I 
could  never  be  happy  here.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  I  despise  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  only  in  the  idea  of  Humanity  as 
it  will  be  in  the  future  do  I  find  my  con¬ 
solation.  For  at  present  men  have  lost  the 
sense  of  the  continuity  and  unity  of  their 
race.  Each  one  is  only  conscious  of  his 
own  individual  rights.  They  have  forgot¬ 
ten  duty.  Their  love  itself  is  only  a  selfish¬ 
ness  a  deux.  Though  we  can  only  love  a 
few  with  all  our  heart,  yet  should  we  bear 
ourselves  toward  all  men  as  though  we 
loved  them.  I  have  always  tried  to  be¬ 
have  alike  to  all,  but  only  the  smiles  of  a 
few  dear  ones  ever  give  me  any  comfort. 
Remember,  I  do  not  act  thus  for  the  hap¬ 


piness  it  may  bring  me.  I  do  not  hold  the 
Christian  belief  that  doing  good  must 
needs  make  us  happy.  Nor  do  I  expect 
any  kind  of  reward.  No  ;  you  must  do 
good  for  the  sake  of  goodness  only.” 

In  order  to  impress  his  theory  of  life 
more  clearly  upon  me,  Mazzini,  in  answer 
to  my  appeal  for  fuller  insight,  wrote  me 
several  letters,  from  one  of  which  I  will 
give  an  extract,  as  it  sums  up  in  a  little 
room  the  quintessence  of  his  teaching  : — 

“  It  is  not  from  me,  dear  troubled  one, 
it  is  from  yourself  that  you  must  draw 
strength  and  comfort.  It  is  by  reaching 
through  your  own  efforts,  faith  :  faith  in 
duty  and  immortality.  You  have  had 
moments  in  which  faith  visited  you  ;  but 
next  moment  you  analyzed,  dissected  and 
it  disappeared.  Did  you  ever  think,  Ma- 
thilde,  that  ail  great  scientific  discoveries 
have  been  owing  to  what  they  call  intui¬ 
tion — to  an  hypothesis  which  flashed  be¬ 
fore  the  eye  of  genius,  without  antece¬ 
dents,  without  any  reasoning  that  could  be 
ascertained.  Reasoning  only  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  afterward.  As 
intuition  to  the  intellect,  so  are  those  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  soul.  They  see  truth.  They 
make  you  feel  life  :  your  analyzing  reason 
can  only,  like  anatomy,  examine  death. 
As  the  telescope — the  enlarged  eye — dis¬ 
covers  new  stars  and  planets  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  your  pupil  a  larger  mass  of  rays  of 
light  :  so  you  can  only  discover  truth, 
moral  truth,  by  a  concentration  of  all  your 
faculties,  instincts,  aspirations  on  a  given 
point.  The  moments  of  which  you  speak, 
do  that.  Why  do  you  spurn  them,  un¬ 
grateful  child  ?  why  do  you  doubt  them  ? 
High  poetry  is  truth  ;  and  it  is  truth  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  trace  out  or  analyze  its 
source.  In  a  beautiful  night,  near  the 
grave  of  a  dear  lost  one,  before  the  Alps 
or  the  sea,  in  a  moment  of  concentrated 
love  for  a  being,  for  an  idea,  for  an  aim, 
you  are  nearer  the  truth  than  after  having 
spent  days  and  nights  on  philosophical  sys¬ 
tems.  If  ever  you  have  a  strange  moment 
of  religious  feeling,  of  supreme  resigna¬ 
tion,  of  quiet  love  of  humanity,  of  a  calm 
insight  of  duty,  kneel  down,  kneel  down, 
thankful,  and  treasure  within  yourself  the 
feeling  suddenly  arisen  :  it  is  the  feeling 
of  life. 

“  Such  feelings  came  to  me  at  the 
period  about  which  I  wrote  these  pages  ; 
I  cannot  write  them  down.  Still  I  have 
written  enough  to  show  their  source.  The 
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source  is  a  definition  of  life.  Life  ia  not 
itearch  for  happiness  ;  life  is  a  mission. 
We  have  no  rights  :  we  have  only  duties  ; 
when  bent  on  fulfilling  them,  wc  have  a 
light  to  not  be  prevented  or  checked  : 
thence  liberty,  thence  equality,  thence  as¬ 
sociation  ;  but  we  have  no  rights,  unless 
we  do  fulfil  a  duty.  .  .  . 

“  God  is  :  but  He  is  not  the  Christian 
God.  He  is  not  the  arbitrary  dispenser 
of  grace.  He  has  made  laws  ;  He  has 
given  you  p  iwers  and  liberty  ;  He  has  put 
before  you  evil,  so  that  you  may  tight  it ; 
He  has  surrounded  you  with  millions  of 
other  beings,  so  that  you  may  feel  your 
brotherhood  with  them  ;  He  has  pointed 
out  to  you  many  aims  tending  to  their  im¬ 
provement  ;  He  has  given  to  your  contem¬ 
plation  a  whole  long  tradition  of  martyr- 
souls,  of  good,  patient,  struggling,  hope¬ 
ful  men  as  examples  and  companions  on 
the  way.  He  could  not,  cannot  do  more 
for  you.  Do  not  ask  for  grace  :  conquer 
it.  Do  not  contemplate  :  work.  Do  not 
think  of  yourself  :  think  of  others.  Chris¬ 
tianity  tried  to  teach  man  how  to  save 
himself  alone,  in  spite  of  the  world,  and 
spurning  it — unsuccessfully.  Man  cannot 
save  himself,  except  by  saving  others — by 
modifying  for  the  best  the  medium,  the 
element  in  which  he  is  living.  Do  not 
seek  as  alms  what  you  can  deserve  by 
deeds.  Do  not  fret  or  moan  while  you 
can  fight.  Worship  duty  :  it  ia  the  only 
reality.  Very  strange  that  we  should 
recognize  it  in  each  inferior  manifestation 
of  life  ;  that  we  should  say  :  ‘  Man,  if  he 
wants  to  live  physically,  ought  to  work;” 
and  that  we  forget  it  whenever  we  think 
of  life  in  its  whole,  of  life  in  its  highest 
sense.  .  .  . 

“  Life  is  a  mission  :  nothing  else. 

”  There  is  nothing  real  but  duty'.  The 
sun  may,  or  may  not  shine  on  our  path  ; 
but  the  path  is  ever  the  same. 

“  Call  it  God  or  what  you  like,  there  is 
life  which  we  have  not  created,  but  which 
is  given.  There  is  a  law  of  life.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  each  of  us  a  function,  an  in¬ 
dividualized  mission. 

“  To  study  and  try  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  law  of  life  is  pointed  out  to  us 
in  our  epoch — then  to  fulfil  it  according  to 
our  means  of  action — that  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  aim  of  our  terrestrial  existence. 

,  “  The  first  thing  may  be  achieved  by 
your  listening  to  the  tradition  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  sacred  whisper  of  your  own  con¬ 


science.  On  the  intersection  point  where 
they  both  meet  is  truth — not  absolute 
truth,  of  course — but  what  of  it  you  may 
conquer  in  your  stage  of  life. 

‘‘  The  second  will  be  achieved  by  feel¬ 
ing  that  man  is  thought  and  action  ;  by 
strengthening  as  much  as  possible  that 
now  dismembered  unity  ;  by  establishing 
for  yourself  the  law  of  trying  to  embody, 
to  symbolize  by  action,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  good  thought  you  have. 

“  VVe  do  not  know,  nor  can  down  here 
know,  all  the  laws  of  life  ;  but  we  already 
know  that  life  is  inseparable  from  progress, 
progress  inseparable  from  association.  You 
must,  therefore,  not  leave  your  terrestrial 
existence  without  having  endeavored  to 
add  something  to  both.  Otherwise  your 
life  down  here  will  be  a  failure  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  you  may  not  believe  in  them,  I 
know  that  the  consequences  will  be  heavy 
on  your  own  progress  in  future.”  .  .  . 

Mazzini  lived  at  that  time  at  2,  Onslow 
Terrace,  Brompton,  and  whenever  I  en¬ 
tered  the  door  of  his  modest  room  it  had 
the  same  elevating  effect  upon  me  which 
a  church  has  on  the  faithful.  It  was 
crammed  with  newspapers,  books,  and 
pamphlets  ;  the  chairs  and  sofa,  as  well  as 
the  table,  were  covered  with  them,  so  that 
there  was  little  space  left  for  turning  these 
articles  of  furniture  to  their  natural  use. 
It  may  be  on  this  account  that  Mazzini  had 
got  into  a  way  of  sitting  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  seat,  leaning  forward  a  little,  with  his 
thin  hands,  more  often  than  not,  crossed 
on  his  knees.  A  shadowy  figure,  all 
dressed  in  black,  without  a  vestige  of  white 
collar  or  necktie,  with  the  smoke  of  a 
companionable  cigar  usually  floating  round 
him.  Here  great  part  of  Mazzini’s  time 
was  spent  in  a  voluminous  political  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  Italian  compatriots. 
But,  while  keeping  the  flame  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  enterprise  alive  in  his  country,  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  was  shown,  among 
other  things,  in  his  love  of  birds.  He 
kept  several,  and  so  tame  were  they  as  1o 
fly  freely  about  the  room,  perching  confid¬ 
ingly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  was 
an  object  of  distrust  and  terror  to  most  of 
the  governments  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  pity  and  tenderness  for  all  things 
weak,  suffering,  and  oppressed  were  the 
mainspring  of  Mazzini’s  political  action. 
Love  for  those  beneath  him  was  his  ruling 
impulse,  and  no  description  can  convey  the 
compassion  that  suffused  his  face  and 
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vibrated  tbroupli  his  voice  in  speakin};  of 
the  masses  and  the  hardness  of  their  lot. 
But  he  did  not  even  hate  those  poweiful 
ones  of  the  earth  whose  privileges  he  at¬ 
tacked.  lie  warred  with  institutions,  not 
with  men.  The  only  time  I  can  recall  an 
expression  of  concentrated  scorn  and  anger 
in  his  tone  was  on  his  speaking  of  “  The 
Man  of  December.”  lie  never  named 
liim.  Ilis  silence  conveyed  an  intensity 
of  reprobation  more  terrible  than  the  wild¬ 
est  abuse. 

For  though  he  made  wair  to  the  knife 
against  superannuated  systems  of  religious 
and  political  life,  he  had  a  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  past.  True,  it  was  dying  or 
dead,  and  we  should  haste  to  bury  it  with 
all  decent  observances,  lest  it  taint  the  air 
of  the  living  ;  hut  we  should  refrain  from 
spurning  it  with  impatience  or  contempt. 
Never  would  you  hear  on  Mazzini’s  lips 
that  cheap  eighteenth-century  declamation 
against  kings  and  priests,  as  if  they  w'ere 
tire  originators  instead  of  being  the  off¬ 
spring  of  what  is  out  of  joint  in  society. 
Believing  in  the  working  of  a  continuous 
law  through  history,  he  did  not  put  them 
in  a  class  apart  and  imitate  those  Sioux 
theologians  who  said,  “The  Great  Spirit 
made  all  things  except  the  wild  rice  ;  but 
the  wild  rice  came  by  chance.” 

Austere  in  his  private  life  and  of  the 
simplest  habits,  Mazzini  led  an  existence 
of  self-denial  verging  on  asceticism. 
Outside  the  intercourse  of  a  few  chosen 
ones  he  had  no  relaxation,  and  seldom 
stirred  from  home  except  to  visit  the  bed¬ 
side  of  a  sick  friend.  He  lived  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  high  thoughts  and  strove  so  ear¬ 
nestly  to  translate  them  into  action,  that 
the  things  of  the  actual  world  took  but  lit¬ 
tle  hold  of  him.  “  Would  you  have  me 


look  for  nature  in  the  streets  of  London  ?” 
he  asked  me  once  ironically  ;  and  then 
added,  pointing  to  two  trees  outside  his 
window,  ”  Out  of  these  I  can  construct  the 
whole  of  Nature.  Give  me  the  Alps  or 
nothing.  By  the  wav,  the  only  time  to  see 
them  at  their  best  is  in  winter.  Then  they 
are  sublime.  They  look  to  me  like  the 
mothers  of  Europe.  They  feed  the  great 
plains  of  our  continent  with  the  streams 
and  torrents  flowing  in  undying  life  be¬ 
neath  the  snow.” 

Among  flowers,  also,  Mazzini  had  a 
characteristic  preference.  Better  than  the 
ro.se  he  loved  the  p^le  blossoms  of  the 
syringa,  whose  aciid  perfume,  suggestive 
of  the  hidden  sting  in  all  pleasure,  was 
more  typical  o^  life.  The  moon,  he  once 
told  me  half  jokingly,  had  a  special  fasci¬ 
nation  for  him  ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
world  in  the  cradle,  and  watched  her  as  one 
would  an  infant.  He  had  a  fancy  that 
one  day,  when  life  should  be  developed 
there,  some  kind  of  communication  would 
be  established  between  our  earth  and  the 
moon.  Every  edifice  equal  to  Westminster 
Abbey  would  then  be  visible  to  our  largest 
telescopes,  and  it  would  perhaps  depend 
on  an  intuition  of  genius  in  some  inhabitant 
of  the  moon  to  afford  us  ground  for  a  sort 
of  telegraphic  intercourse.  Such  trifles 
may  not  lack  interest  as  indicating  a  side 
of  Mazzini’s  temperament  not  revealed  in 
his  published  writings. 

For  the  rest  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  adding  one  touch  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  this  modern  prophet,  whose  great¬ 
ness,  like  that  of  an  Alp,  will  make  itself 
manifest  in  proportion  as  we  get  far 
enough  off  to  judge  of  him  correctly. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 


ITALY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nV  MADAME  JESSIE  WHITE  (vEDOVA)  MARIO. 

The  tragedy  of  New  Orleans,  seen  from  eleven  to  four  of  the  numbers  murdered 
an  international  point  of  view,  seems  gives  plausibility  to  the  assertion  of  the 
gradually  to  be  attaining  its  right  perspec-  Governor  of  Louisiana,  that  tlie  lynchers 
live.  It  is  asceitained  that  at  least  seven  were  prompted,  not  by  hostility  to  the 
of  the  eleven  victims  were  registered  Italians,  but  by  a  sense  that  ordinary 
American  \olers  ;  and  though  numbers  do  methods  of  admini-stering  justice  were  in- 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  right  of  Ital-  sufficient,  in  that  crime-infested  city  of 
ian  subjects  to  justice  and  to  protection  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  conviction  and  pun- 
a  friendly,  foreign  state,  the  reduction  from  ishment  of  ciitninals  such  as,  indeed,  must 
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have  been  the  assassins  of  Hennessey. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  give  to  Italy  the 
utmost  reparation  compatible  with  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  “  sovereign  States  would 
gladly  see  the  lynchers  put  on  their  trial, 
and  an  indemnity  accorded  to  the  families 
of  the  victims.  Whether  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  power  to  enforce  this,  is 
a  point  on  which  the  best  Americans  and 
the  highest  English  historian  are  in  doubt  ; 
and  if  Italy  should  get  no  redress,  she 
may  console  herself  with  having  raised  a 
question  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  national  unit,  with 
other  nations,  which  the  best,  most  patri¬ 
otic,  and  enlightened  Americans  have  taken 
seriously  to  heart,  admitting  the  necessity 
of  a  solution. 

The  Italian  colony  in  New  Orleans  is  es¬ 
timated  at  between  25,000  and  30,000. 
Many  of  the  members  are  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants,  large  importers  from  Italy,  the 
chief  traders  with  Central  America.  The 
two  lines  of  steamers  which  run  there  are 
owned  by  them.  They  have  created  and 
developed  a  fruit  trade  of  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  proportions.  They  have  ten  politi¬ 
cal  and  benevolent  societies,  of  which  the 
names  of  the  members  and  the  amount  of 
the  paid-up  furds  are  published.  Of  late 
years  many  Sicilian  peasants  have  gone 
from  the  “  golden  shell”  to  the  “  golden 
shore  also  many  Neapolitan  peasants 
from  the  continental  districts,  and  these 
are  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations, 
where  they  are  regarded  as  more  “  hard¬ 
working,  obedient,  frugal,  and  less  exact¬ 
ing  than  the  negro.” 

These  save  up  all  their  earnings  to  send 
home,  either  for  the  support  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  or  to  bring  them  out  also.  The  remit¬ 
tances  in  this  last  January  alone,  from 
Sicilians  to  Sicily,  amounted  to  300,000 
lire  ;  and  the  Italian  Consul,  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  Italians,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  want  of  properly  organ¬ 
ized  savings  banks,  their  earnings  are  less 
productive  and  the  irremittances  less  secure. 

But  even  taking  the  reports  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  papers,  before  the  murder  of  Hennes¬ 
sey,  it  is  clear  that  one  quarter  where  the 
Sicilians  of  the  poorest  order  congregate  is 
a  very  undesirable  neighborhood.  The 
Sicilians,  irascible,  quick  to  take  offence, 
to  quarrel  over  a  game  of  cards,  or  if  their 
jealousy  is  excited  “  to  stick  a  fellar  thru,  ” 
had  committed  a  number  of  vendettas  in 


this  horrible  slum  of  theirs  in  Decatur 
Street,  an  alley  between  St  Philip  and 
Dumainc,  and  Mr.  Hennessey,  suspecting 
that  the  “  avengers  ”  were  recruited  by 
certain  notorious  criminals  escaped  from 
the  researches  of  justice  in  Sicily,  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  Italian  Government  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  their  missing  men,  cap¬ 
tured,  “  extradited,”  and  sent  him  home, 
where  he  was,  it  is  said,  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  But  as  his  name  was  Esposito, 
of  which  name  for  a  foundling  there  are 
thousands,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  certainty  the  facts  of  the  case. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hennessey  carried 
on  his  researches  in  “  Vendetta  Alley,”  as 
the  slum  has  come  to  be  called,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  the  certain  existence  of  a  number 
of  so-called  Mafiosi  of  whom  we  shall 
presently  speak.  Probably  he  extracted 
information  from  some  of  the  Sicilians 
themselves,  as  in  May,  1890,  there  was  an 
increase  of  vendetta  murders  ;  four  Sicil¬ 
ians  were  killed  in  a  fray  by  other  Sicil¬ 
ians,  and  a  number  escaped  (to  Chicago, 
it  is  said)  to  avoid  a  similar  fate 

Mr.  Hennessey,  with  a  courage  greater 
than  that  needed  to  face  an  open  foe  on  a 
fair  battle- held,  pressed  even  harder  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  association  of 
malefactors.  There  is  every  probability 
that  he  had  obtained  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  their  antecedents,  their  intentions,  and 
their  methods  of  action,  and  that  the  real 
miscreants  were  aware  of  this,  and  had  re¬ 
solved  on  his  death.  It  is  quite  possible, 
also,  though  the  “  system”  savors  of  the 
Camorra  rather  than  of  the  Mafia,  that  the 
gang  drew  lots  to  decide  who  should  ‘‘  kill 
the  chiefy.” 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Hennessey  bade  good-night  to 
his  assistant  officer  as  he  neared  his  own 
house,  and,  just  as  he  was  entering  it,  sev¬ 
eral  shots  were  fired  ;  the  assistant,  run¬ 
ning  back  to  the  spot,  found  Mr.  Hennes¬ 
sey  weltering  in  his  blood,  no  sign  of  the 
murderer,  or  indeed  of  any  one.  It  is 
stated  by  some  that  the  dying  man  mur¬ 
mured  the  word  “  dagos,”  the  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Sicilians  for  their  dagger¬ 
handling  propensities.  Another  account 
says  that  he  whispered,  ”  The  Sicilians 
have  done  for  me.”  No  evidence  seems 
to  have  been  furnished  on  the  trial,  save 
by  negroes,  as  to  hearing  what  they  call 
the  Sicilian  whistle,  and  a  boy  Marches! 
say,  “  The  chief,  the  chief.” 
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On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hennessey,  the 
mayor,  desciibed  as  a  rabid,  pro- temporal 
Irish  papist,  assumed  his  functions,  made 
raids  on  the  Italian  colony,  arresting:  who 
came  first  with  liittred-blinded  promiscuity, 
to  such  a  point  that  the  Italian  Consul, 
who  was  naturally  more  anxious  than  most 
men  that  the  real  culprits  should  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  was  compelled  to  intervene,  and  he 
proved  that  many  of  the  arrested  were 
men  of  spotless  character,  that  some  had 
only  entered  the  city  after  the  murder. 
Consequently  a  number  were  released. 
Some  eighteen  were  detained,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  in  the  delay  and  ran¬ 
dom  seizures  the  guilty  men  did  not  es¬ 
cape. 

The  Italians  subset  ibed  largely,  and  re¬ 
tained  for  the  defendants  the  best  counsel 
of  defence  that  New  Orleans  can  furnish  : 
all  Americans — one  of  them  noted  for  his 
refusal  ever  to  defend  a  prisoner  who,  in 
his  belief,  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  Seven 
hundred  jurymen  were  oassed  in  review 
before  any  were  empanelled,  so  numerous 
were  the  challenges  on  both  sides.  When 
at  last  twelve  supposedly  honest  men  and 
true  were  accepted  they  were  asked  by 
the  judge  “  whether  they  approved  of 
capital  punishment,”  •and,  on  their  an¬ 
swering  in  the  affirmative,  the  trial  com¬ 
menced — five  months,  be  it  remembered, 
after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hennessey. 

The  jury  acquitted  six  of  the  accused, 
and  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict  for  the 
remainder,  but  all  were  detained  in  the 
state  prison.  A  self-constituted  vigilance 
committee  met,  decided  that  the  jury 
must  have  been  bribed  or  intimidated, 
summoned  a  mass  meeting  inviting  all 
good  citizens  to  meet  at  Clay’s  monument 
“  prepared  for  action.  ”  On  the  morrow 
these  heroic  leaders  of  the  chivalrous 
South,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  mob,  broke  open  the  prisons  ;  mur¬ 
dered  by  shooting,  hacking,  bludgeoning, 
and  trampling  nine  defenceless,  unarmed 
prisoners  ;  one,  Giacomo  Caruso,  received 
forty-two  bullets  ;  the  Irish  mayor  approv¬ 
ing,  the  sheriff  refusing  the  reinforcemeitts 
demanded  by  the  governor  of  the  prison 
— Captain  Davis,  the  only  man  who  did 
his  duty  from  first  to  last.  Then — the 
mob  without  clamoring,  to  share  in  the 
fiends’  fun — two  of  the  remaining  prison¬ 
ers  were  dragged  out — Antonio  Bagnetto 
and  the  supposed  informer,  the  “  crazed, 
crouching  Manuel  Polizzi.”  These  two 


were  strung  up  outside,  the  rope  breaking  ; 
kicked,  beaten,  and  strung  up  again  ;  the 
rope  breaking  a  second  time,  the  people 
“  tied  their  hands  and  pulled  them  up 
into  the  air  only  the  fourth  time  suc¬ 
cessfully,  which  last  triumph  was  greeted 
by  deafening  shouts  by  the  crowd  ;  a 
number  of  ladies  and  their  escorts  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies, 
cheering  the  murderers  on  the  way  to  their 
crime.  Returning  from  the  butchery,  the 
butchers  were  again  cheered  by  the  ladies 
and  their  children  on  the  balconies. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  episode,  which,  but  for  the  passion- 
misguided  arrests  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  lynching  scene, 
might  have  resulted  in  bringing  to  justice 
and  extirpating  criminals  who  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  any  country,  and  who  rarely 
nowadays  escape  punishment  in  their  own. 
In  no  case  (the  noble,  spotless  leaders  and 
teachers  of  New  Italy  be  praised)  could 
such  a  lawless,  loathsome,  cowardly  spec¬ 
tacle  have  been  offered  there  ;  and  in  no 
country  in  the  universe  has  a  steadier, 
more  relentless  war  been  waged  (and  is 
still  being  waged)  against  vice  and  crime 
— the  fruit  and  offspring  of  three  centuries 
of  priestly  and  pope-king  defender’s  rule. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  has  Italy  been 
combating  crime  of  every  species  with  fire 
and  sword  in  a  terribly  literal  sense  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  striving  to  extirpate  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition,  and  to  alleviate 
misery,  the  true  progenitors  of  the  crim¬ 
inals  who  fill  her  prisons  and  her  reforma¬ 
tories  ;  and  who,  liking  neither  her  mer¬ 
cies  nor  her  justice,  escape  when  they  can 
to  more  congenial  climes.  A  horror  of 
lawlessness  and  its  hideous  results  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  and  central  Italy.  The  Italian 
revolutions  have  been  sirtgularly  free  from 
crime,  because  their  leaders  were  the 
purest  and  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

When  Italy  had  united  Lombardy  to 
Piedmont,  then  Tuscany,  and  set  herself 
to  free  and  annex  the  island  of  Sicily,  the 
Neapolitan  provinces,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  she  discovered  what  was  the  real 
consequence  of  three  centuries  of  slavery 
in  its  effect  on  the  masses  left  to  pope- 
kings,  their  ministers  of  religion,  their 
police,  their  only  defenders  in  the  penin¬ 
sula.  During  the  last  twenty  years  vast 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  national  life,  as  foreigners  who 
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revisit  Italy  are  the  first  to  admit.  And 
though  it  will  not  easily  be  credited,  there 
is  very  great  progress  in  the  diminution  of 
crime.  Of  this,  Comm.  L.  Bodio,  the 
intelligent,  impartial,  and  indefatigable 
head  of  the  statistical  department  in  Italy, 
gives  the  incontestable  confirmation  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  dates.  Taking  ten  years  from 
1879  to  1889,  he  shows  that  murders 
which  were  3291  in  1879  have  diminished 
steadily  and  gradually  to  2611  ;  burglary 
without  homicide  from  1041  in  1879  to 
571  in  1889.* 

In  the  new  penal  code  for  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  which  is  abolished  as  a  non-de¬ 
terrent  of  crime,  is  substituted  the  terrible 
penalty  of  the  Ergastolo,  for  murder — 
premeditated  murder,  brutal  murder  with¬ 
out  extenuating  circumstances,  incendiary, 
drowning,  and  murder  committed  to  pre¬ 
pare  or  facilitate  other  crimes,  or  murder 
committed  after  other  crimes.  The  crim¬ 
inal  thus  condemned  is  confined  for  life  in 
one  of  the  convict  establishments,  gener¬ 
ally  on  an  island  or  lone  rock,  isolated 
from  all  contact  with  innocent  humanity'. 
For  seven  years  he  is  kept  in  solitary  cellu¬ 
lar  confinement  with  hard  labor.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life,  if  his  record  be  good,  he 
is  allowed  to  work  in  company  with  his 
fellow  convicts,  but  still  sleeps  alone,  and 
is  condemned  to  silence,  f 

But  what,  we  have  constantly  been 
asked  of  late,  are  the  special  forms  that 
crime  assumes  in  Italy  ?  What  is  the 
Mafia  ?  What  is  the  Camorra  ?  Of  the 
Mafia  we  can  only  speak  by  hearsay  and 
with  the  greatest  diffidence,  for  scarcely 
any  of  the  students  of,  and  the  writers  on, 
social  questions,  who  have  gone  purposely 
to  the  island  of  Sicily  as  members  of  En¬ 
quiry  Commissions  or  for  their  own  re¬ 
searches,  agree  as  to  its  origin,  its  methods, 
the  classes  from  which  its  members  are 
enrolled,  or  even  as  to  its  present  existence 
— at  home.  A  year  or  two  since  the  Ital- 


*  A  fair  summary  of  this  pamphlet,  entitled 
Di  alcuni  indici  tnisuraiori  del  Movimenlo  Eco- 
nnrnico  in  I/alia,  is  given  in  the  Blue  (or,  rather, 
white)  Book  of  the  Miscellaneous  Series,  No. 
105,  by  Mr.  Dering  to  our  ambassador  in 
Rome,  entitled  “  Report  on  the  Economic 
Progress  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.” 

f  In  the  rare  case  of  amnesty  granted  to  a 
convict  or  to  a  prisoner  condemned  for  more 
than  ten  years,  the  liberated  man  is  subject 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities 
fur  three  years. 


ian  papers  quoted  the  repoit  of  the  British 
Consul  on  the  general  condition  of  Sicily, 
showing  that  brigandage  was  extinct,  and 
that  foreigners  travel  with  perfect  security 
in  even  the  interior  of  the  island — Oxon¬ 
ians  and  ladies,  without  any  escoit,  start¬ 
ing  from  Palermo,  and  visiting  towns  and 
districts  whose  names  are  hardly  known 
outside  of  Sicily,  while  two  ladies  drove 
from  Cefalu  to  Messina  unmolested  and 
hospitably  entertained. 

We  heard  two  educated  Italians  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter.  Said  one,  “  I  would  take 
an  even  bet  that  their  coachman  was  a 
member  of  the  Mafia  and  had  orders  to 
protect  them.”  “  Nonsense,”  said  the 
other,  a  Sicilian,  ”  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  society  of  Mafipsi.  The  Sicilians  are 
brave  and  honest.  They  never  hire  other 
people  to  do  their  business  for  them — they 
are  passionate  and  vindictive  and  use  their 
knife,  as  Englishmen  use  their  fists — the 
peasants  use  their  guns,  and  now  many  of 
them  use  the  revolver,  as  do  most  of  the 
townsfolk.  When  they  have  wounded 
their  man  they  hide  him  till  he  is  cured. 
He  rarely  denounces  the  crime,  probably 
avenges  himself  on  the  first  occasion.  If 
he  is  killed,  the  police  find  the  body  and 
make  inquiries,  whtch  sometimes  result  in 
securing  the  criminal,  but  as  often  as  not 
he  escapes  and  emigrates  clandestinely. 
The  rnalandrini  are  just  highwaymen  and 
burglars  who  rob  and  murder,  or  detain 
their  victims  in  the  hope  of  ransom,  which 
now  they  rarely  obtain,  as  the  police  and 
the  military  unearth  them,  shoot  them  if 
they  resist,  or  bring  them  to  justice,  when 
they  are  invariably  condemned.  The  coun¬ 
try  people  detest  and  do  not  protect  them  ; 
and  the  jurymen  do  not  fear  them.  If 
public  woiks  were  carried  out  on  a  scale 
with  other  provinces,  land  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  work  found  for  those  willing  to 
work — and  Sicilians  are  frugal,  industrious 
and  thrifty — you  would  hear  no  more  of 
crime  in  Sicily  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  Italy.  But  their  destitution  is  un¬ 
equalled  save  in  parts  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  The  priests  set  them  against 
the  Government  and  the  schools.  What 
we  want  are  industrial  schools  and  decent 
houses,  real  division  of  produce,  the  mez- 
zadra  system  as  in  Tuscany — not  the  so- 
called  metateria,  where  the  proprietor 
takes  what  he  chooses  and  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  starves  on  the  rest.” 

This  view  of  the  case  coincides  with  the 
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accounts  given  by  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject  ;  and,  certainly,  during  the  “  Year 
of  Jubilee,”  when  Sicily  threw  off  the 
Bourbon  yoke,  we  heard  nothing  of  the 
Matia.  The  populations  fought  like  their 
liberators,  the  Garibaldian  volunteers. 
Their  hospitality  and  kindness,  their  gen¬ 
erosity  to  and  tenderness  for  the  wounded 
never  failed.  The  very  poorest  brought 
their  beds,  their  clothing  ;  they  nursed 
and  tended  the  sick  and  wounded,  carried 
them  away  from  the  hospitals  to  their 
homes,  while  the  well-to-do  clothed  them 
and  gave  them  money  when  they  recov¬ 
ered.  Garibaldi  instituted  a  military  col¬ 
lege  for  the  poor  lads,  and  in  a  month 
they  were  little  soldiers,  and  escaped — 
many  of  them  to  fight  under  Garibaldi  on 
the  Volturno.  Every  now  and  then  we 
heard  of  a  sorcio  (a  spy)  being  “  stuck,” 
and  Bixio  came  upon  a  horde  of  brigands 
and  gave  them  short  shrift.  Of  late  years 
failing  harvests,  diminished  exportation  to 
France,  the  crudest  of  all  taxation,  that 
on  consumption — the  detested  octroi — have 
increased  destitution.  The  conscription 
takes  off  a  goodly  number,  and  it  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise  ;  for  the  thousands 
that  have  no  work  and  must  beg,  or 
starve,  or  steal,  get  well  fed,  well  disci¬ 
plined,  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  speak  otherwise  than  in  their  unintel¬ 
ligible  dialect.  Emigration  seems  on  the 
increase,  as  from  3000  to  even  5000  now 
leave  the  island  yearly  ;  and  these  it  seems 
go  chiefly  to  New  Orleans.  But  they  go 
with  regular  passports,  and  the  poorer 
classes  are  skilled  workmen — peasants  who 
are  adepts  in  all  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
fruit-growing  ;  and  many  of  these  return 
home  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  States  to 
fetch  their  families.  Of  course  among 
these  many  an  escaped  criminal  will  have 
intruded,  and  to  such  are  owing  the  causes 
of  the  late  catastrophe. 

We  have  collected  from  time  to  time  all 
the  opinions  and  suppositions  of  Italians 
on  the  subject,  but  they  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  origin,  the  growth,  or  the 
actual  existence  of  the  association.  Syd¬ 
ney  Sonnino  and  Franchetti,  who  spent  a 
year  in  Sicily  in  1876  and  published  two 
large  volumes  on  The  Sicilian  Peasants 
and  Administration  in, Sicily,  say  people 
of  every  rank,  profession,  and  occupation, 
who  have  no  other  ties,  unite  for  their 
common  interest  without  regard  to  law, 
justice,  or  public  order.  They  believe. 


as  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they  can  best 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  own  per¬ 
sons  and  of  their  property  by  their  own 
strength  and  personal  influence,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  authority  and  of  all  law. 

Professor  Villari,  now  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  has  written  on  the  Mafia  as 
on  most  other  subjects  connected  with 
crime  and  misery.  lie  affirms  that  “  the 
Mafia  has  no  written  statutes  ;  that  it  is 
not  a  secret  society,  and  hardly  an  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  formed  by  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion.” 

It  is  some  comfort  in  affliction  to  see 
that  the  writers  or  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  who,  since  the  tragedy  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  have  had  to  report  on  the  Mafia,  all 
fall  back  upon  the  authors  who  wrote  be¬ 
tween  1863  and  1877.  Since  then,  as  our 
own  consular  report  shows,  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  island  has 
taken  place,  and  every  year  we  do  see  that 
crime  grows  less,  and  that  the  order-lov¬ 
ing  population  increases  in  strength  and  in 
numbers. 

Passing  from  the  Mafia,  about  which  so 
little  is  known,  to  the  Camoira,  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  this  criminal  as¬ 
sociation  must  be  dealt  with  as,a  ”  peculiar 
institution”  of  Naples  and  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  The  generic  definition  of  the 
Camorrists  is  that  they  are  loafers,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  thieves,  bullies,  and  murderers  by 
deputy,  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  other 
people’s  brows  ;  who  herd  together  for 
the  concoction  of  crime  and  for  its  con¬ 
cealment,  fully  understanding  the  strength 
of  numbers  and  the  terror  inspired  by 
illegal  but  recognized  authority. 

We  have  had  some  facilities  for  study¬ 
ing  the  Camorra  during  three  not  brief 
sojourns  in  Naples,  where,  at  the  special 
request  of  friends,  and  even  of  some  ‘‘  in 
authority,”  we  went  especially  to  study 
the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  all  its  multi¬ 
form  phases.  In  1860  we  were  the  guests 
of  Ferdinando  Mele,  a  patriot  who  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  commissary  of  police 
during  Garibaldi’s  brief  dictatorship,  sim¬ 
ply  and  solely  to  help  in  the  purging  of 
bis  native  city  from  the  loathsome  taint  of 
the  Camorra.  The  noblest  feats  of  the 
Camorrists  in  those  days,  when  the  Gari- 
baldians  inspired  them  with  a  most  whole¬ 
some  terror,  and  the  patriotic  Neapolitans 
had  the  upper  hand,  were  despoiling  the 
opere  pie,  under  pretence  of  reforming 
them,  for  the  poor,  and  in  pilfering  from 
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the  fratelli,  who  had  come  to  rescue  them 
from  the  perhaps  not  much  hated  yoke  of 
Francischiello.  They  especially  p.eyed  on 
the  Sicilians  who  had  come  over  to  fight 
for  them. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  our  hospital 
director,  a  Tuscan,  engaged  a  gang  as 
nurses  and  cooks  after  the  battle  of  the 
Volturno.  The  bill  of  fare  was  by  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  order  to  be  ad  libitum,  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  doctor’s  daily  orders.  Fish 
and  fowl  were  in  great  demand,  and  to  see 
the  bills  paid  we  ought  to  have  had  the 
freshest  and  the  finest.  But  the  food  as  a 
whole  was  uneatable  ;  the  fish  stunk,  the 
paste  was  mouldy,  and,  strangest  phenome¬ 
non  of  all,  the  fowls  were  all  drumsticks 
and  necks — whereas  all  the  patients  de¬ 
manded  petti  di  polio.  One  evening,  ex¬ 
asperated  beyond  endurance,  we  made  a 
descent  into  the  kitchen.  All  the  cooks 
and  infermieri  were  feasting  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  ;  every  fish  of  the  sea  and  fowl 
of  the  air  was  on  their  board,  and  lo  and 
behold  on  a  tray,  delicately  egged  and 
breadcrumbed,  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
missing  fowls'  breasts.  These  were  set 
aside  for  the  chiefs.  Every  one  of  the 
delinquents  .was  paid  and  turned  out 
“  neck  and  crop.”  There  were  plenty  of 
volunteers  glad  to  come  and  nurse  their 
sick  comrades.  Then  the  ladies  of  Naples 
and  the  English  residents  came.  Finally 
we  had  some  “  sisters  of  charity,”  and, 
despite  the  curses  and  threats  of  the  mis¬ 
creants  expelled,  who  vowed  vengeance  on 
us  and  on  our  wounded,  we  did  not  take 
one  of  them  back  or  treat  with  any  of 
their  emissaries.  Mele,  who  knew  of  our 
trouble,  said  at  once  “  Those  are  Camor- 
rists  but,  having  quite  another  idea 
from  his  description  of  their  exploits,  we 
fancied  that  he  must  be  joking,  and  that 
if  such  were  their  feats  they  could  not  be 
very  terrible.  “  If  I  could  have  my  way 
and  choose  all  my  agents,”  said  Mele,  “  I 
would  extirpate  all  the  cowardly  sneaks  in 
six  months.”  ‘‘  Don’t  provoke  them  ; 
don’t  be  so  rash,”  pleaded  his  sweet  little 
wife  ;  at  whom  we  laughed  also,  telling 
her  that  the  bad  old  times  were  all  over, 
and  that  with  Garibaldi  only  the  palan- 
tuomini  would  rule.  And,  during  the 
brief  bold  dictatorship  of  the  Liberator, 
Mele  had  his  way  in  his  own  quarter,  but 
on  bis  departure,  brigandage,  protected  by 
the  French  troops,  and  encouraged  by  the 
dethroned  Francischiello,  the  guest  of  Pio 


Nono  in  Rome,  spreading  over  the  prov¬ 
inces,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  their 
manutengoli  (saekhoiders  in  the  city). 
Silvio  Spaventa  (the  ex-galley  slave  and 
companion  of  Poerioand  Settembrini,  now 
the  last  of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs, 
venerable  and  venerated  in  his  native  city) 
was  sent  as  head  of  the  police. 

About  the  middle  of  1861  Mele  bad  cap¬ 
tured  a  gang  of  the  scoundrels  and  secured 
their  papers,  which  he  rightly  guessed 
were  hidden  at  Pozzuoli.  llfturning 
thence,  he  called  at  the  dayschool  for  his 
little  son,  and  a  beggar  woman  asked 
for  alms.  As  he  turned  to  give  her  .some 
cents  a  lad  slit  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
with  a  razor,  and  he  fell  weltering  in  his 
own  blood  under  the  school  windows,  and 
just  as  the  little  son  joined  him.  Only 
the  papers  were  taken  from  his  pockets, 
where  his  watch  and  money  were  found. 
The  murderer  was  si  picciuotti  di  sgarro 
who  would  assuredly  have  obtained  the 
necessary  votes  from  the  giovanotti  onorati 
and  have  graduated  as  a  Camorrist  had  he 
not  been  taken  red-handed  and  sentenced 
as  a  minor  to  the  galleys  with  hard  labor. 
The  police  department  was  invaded  ;  the 
Camorrists  spread  the  rep.»rt  that  Spaventa 
was  hostile  to  Mele  as  a  Garibaldian  ;  and 
in  the  confusion  he  nearly  lost  his  own 
life,  but  was  rescued,  and  lived  to  make 
his  name  a  terror  to  Camorrists  and  to  all 
evildoers.  It  was  not  until  the  French 
quitted  and  the  Italians  took  possession  of 
Rome,  that  brigandage  was  really  quelled 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  ;  and  naturally 
a  number  of  those  who  escaped,  recruited 
the  Camorrists  in  the  city.  Nicotera, 
Minister  for  the  Interior  in  1876,  conse¬ 
quently  responsible  for  the  police,  scotched 
and  nearly  killed  the  reptiles. 

After  his  resignation  (1877)  home  min¬ 
isters  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
miscreants  began  to  reassert  their  old  sway 
in  the  markets,  in  the  gambling  houses, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  then  as  ever  in  the 
brothels  and  haunts  of  patented  vice. 
During  those  months  we  left  no  corner  of 
underground  Naples  unexplored,  always 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  police, 
and  by  friends  as  anxious  as  ourselves  to 
fathom  its  mysteries.  Everywhere  we 
found  traces  of  the  Camorra  ;  everywhere 
the  brave  delegates  and  commissaries 
tracked  and  captured  them. 

Certainly  “  deeds  of  blood  ”  were  less 
frequent  after  the  deadly  war  waged  by 
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Nicotera  against  the  Camorra,  but  in  1880 
a  bad  case  excited  special  attention.  In 
one  of  the  haunts  of  the  picciuotti  (the 
first  grade  of  the  Camorra),  a  man  named 
Borrelli  was  murdered,  murdered  by  a 
jncciuotto  named  Esposito,  the  commonest 
name  in  Naples,  taken  from  the  old  word 
for  “  foundling.”  It  was  proved  tnat  the 
murderer  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  the 
murdered  man,  who  had  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  rendered  him  an  essential  service  ; 
but  Borrelli,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
spy,  had  ofl  ended  some  of  the  rules  or 
members  of  the  association.  Esposito 
was  arrested  by  one  of  the  most  cour¬ 
ageous  of  the  police,  and  with  him  several 
others  were  captured.  But  the  iuspector 
of  police,  Di  Donato,  said  at  once,  “  It  is 
useless  to  try  them  in  Naples  ;  they  will 
either  be  rescued  from  prison  or  we  shall 
fail  to  secure  witnesses.” 

The  prisoners  were  tried  at  Viterbo, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  witnesses  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Crown  spoke  out  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  murder  ;  but  nothing  would 
wring  from  them  the  admission  that  the 
crime  was  ordered  or  committed  by  an  as¬ 
sociation.  “  The  word  Camorra  seems  to 
burn  their  tongues,”  wrote  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Pungolo  ;  and  this 
psychological  phenomenon  evidently  made 
an  impression  on  the  jury,  revealing  to 
them,  as  it  did,  the  terror  which  the  very 
name  inspires  in  the  minds  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  plebs.  But  after  listening  to  the  dep¬ 
ositions  of  the  inspector  Di  Donato,  who 
gave  all  the  details  of  the  special  crime, 
and  explained  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  govern  the  gangs  of  malefactors, 
the  ”  twelve  honest  men  and  true  ”  found 
Esposito,  with  his  accomplices  Siniscalchi, 
Romano,  Langclla,  Trombetta,  guilty  of 
premeditated  homicide,  and  they  were 
condemned  as  Camorrists  to  the  galleys 
with  forced  labor.  Di  Donato  was  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  entire  Neapolitan  press  and 
by  the  public  as  a  benefactor.  “  You 
will  end  as  poor  Mele  ended,”  was  said  to 
him  in  my  presence  after  his  return  to 
Naples.  “  Une  bella  morte  lutta  la  vita 
onora,”  he  answeied  ;  “if  I  could  extir¬ 
pate  the  Camorra  I  should  be  as  proud  as 
if  I  had  met  my  death  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volturno.  ”  His  own  opinion,  which  was 
justified,  was  that  the  sentence  on  the 
murderers  of  Borrelli  would  deter  the 
Camorrists  from  any  deeds  of  blood  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  the  miscreants, 


tracked  in  the  city,  took  to  the  provinces, 
and  the  trial  now  taking  place  at  Bari 
proves  that  Felsani  and  his  colleagues — 
who  have  spread  their  nets,  caught,  and 
caged  over  a  hundred  tattooed  vagabonds, 
presumably  criminals  for  the  most  part  (as 
is  shown  by  their  savage  denunciations  of 
informers,  if  by  nothing  else)— are  worthy 
descendants  of  the  murdered  Mele  and  the, 
we  hope,  living  Di  Donato. 

Whoever^wishes  to  study  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Camorra  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  reports  of  the  trial  called 
the  Mala  Vita,  a  most  appropriate  title 
for  this  “  branch  office”  of  the  Camor¬ 
rists,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine 
as  many  manifestations  of  “  evil  life”  as 
these  miserables  in  every  sense  preach, 
practise,  and  gloat  over.  It  is  not  to  be 
hoped  that  the  police  will  have  succeeded 
in  netting  the  whole  gang.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  arrested  may  be  mere 
ne’er-do-weels  who  have  drifted  into  the 
association  without  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  “  duties”  toward  it.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  also,  that  some  will  have  been 
“  denounced”  out  of  spite  and  revenge, 
but  the  council  of  defence  is  composed  of 
the  ablest  and  purest  advocates  of  the 
forum,  and  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  twelve  honest  fearless  men  and 
true  will  find  a  just  verdict,  while  of  the 
independence  of  the  judges  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever. 

As  the  police  inspectors  of  Naples  told 
us,  here  also  the  chief  Camorrists  make 
their  subordinates  do  the  dangerous  and 
dirty  work,  and  rarely  will  they  split  upon 
their  chiefs.  If  one  of  the  “  unfortu- 
nates”  offend  a  Camorrist  he  orders  the 
picciuotti  whose  turn  it  is  to  dipingere  and 
sfreggiare,  to  disfigure  her  face  and  paint 
it  so  that  the  scar  remains.  Hence,  in 
walking  about  Naples  you  see  so  many  of 
this  class  with  hideous  scars  and  wounds. 
The  same  punishment  they  inflict  on  the 
disobedient  members,  while  worse  penalties 
are  reserved  for  informers. 

In  the  prisons,  the  mixing  xrp  of  young 
boys  with  old  criminals  was  formerly  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  and  though  now  the 
utmost  efforts  are  made  to  separate  them, 
it  is  not  always  possible.  We  were  going 
through  one  of  the  prisons  in  Naples  with 
the  courteous  director  when  one  of  the 
pri8oners,a  young  fellow  whom  you  would 
.  hardly  have  marked  as  a  criminal,  begged 
Ihe  director  to  send  him  to  another  prison 
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where  he  had  been  before,  as  in  the  present 
one  there  were  no  facilities  for  continuing 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  demand 
seemed  so  reasonable  that,  as  we  were 
fjoinjr  into  the  very  prison,  we  asked  the 
director  to  see  if  the  lad’s  prayer  could  be 
granted.  “  Is  it  L.  ?”  asked  the  governor. 
“  Yes  !”  “  For  God’s  sake  don’t  ask 

it !  L.  is  a  Cam  or  list  of  the  worst  spe¬ 
cies  ;  so  many  and  so  atrocious  have  been 
his  extortions  that  I  would  not  answer  for 
his  life  if  he  return  here.”  “  What  could 
he  extort  in  prison  ?”  we  asked.  “Every¬ 
thing — soup,  bread,  clothes,  the  few  soldi 
that  the  relations  of  the  prisoners  bring  in 
with  them  on  the  visiting  days.  There 
are  his  companions,”  pointing  to  about 
thirty  “  minors”  (criminals  under  age) 
who  were  taking  exercise  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  “  Would  you  like  to  have  L.  back 
among  you  ?”  we  asked  several  of  the 
nearest,  as  they  all  gathered  round  us.  A 
glance  of  intelligence  passed  from  the 
elder  ones — at  once  a  command  and  a 
threat.  “  Yes,  oh  1  yes,”  they  all  an¬ 
swered  in  chorus.  “Is  he  a  good  fel¬ 
low  ?”  “Good  as  gold;  excellent!”  said 
several  of  them.  “  You  will  not  wring  a 
word  in  his  dispraise,”  said  one  of  the 
under  jailers  “  They  are  all  picciuotti, 
and  would  not  speak  against  a  member, 
both  because  that  is  their  rule  and  for  fear 
of  punishment ;  but  if  L.  were  to  come 
back  they  would  summon  him  before  a 
tribunal  of  their  own,  and  we  should  have 
a  hard  matter  to  hinder  them  from  giving 
him  short  shrift.  Ue  himself  has  no  idea 
of  their  hatred,  and  since  we  had  him  re¬ 
moved,  other  of  his  victims  have  been 
brought  in,  and  we  know  what  they  have 
decreed.  It  was  not  long  since  that  they 
made  an  end  of  Luigi  Mileti,  called  pie  di 
porco  (pig’s  foot),  because  his  extortions 
passed  all  limits  and  he  would  not  divide 
the  spoil.  We  don’t  want  another  such 
affair.”  One  other  instance  of  the  Camor- 
rists’  method  of  action  we  will  give  as  es¬ 
pecially  set  down  for  us  by  a  well-known 
Neapolitan  student  of  ten  years  ago,  who 
went  about  with  us  often  into  the  dens  of 
misery  and  vice,  and  frequently  sent  us 
notes  afterward.  In  the  house  where  he 
lodged  there  lived  a  so-called  doctor,  who, 
•however,  was  never  known  to  have  any 
patients,  and  was  generally  shunned  and 
disliked  by  the  other  tenants.  The  bouse 
porter  was  a  civil,  kindly  fellow — a  cob¬ 
bler  by  trade — and  always  used  to  greet 


the  incomers  by  name.  The  doctor  never 
answered  his  salutation,  so  he  ceased  to 
speak  to  him  at  all.  One  day  he  was 
summoned  on  some  slight  pretext  to  one 
of  the  dens,  and  soundly  thrashed  and  dis¬ 
figured.  “  You  will  learn  next  time  to 
behave  yourself  to  aCamorrist,”  said  they. 
My  fiiend  complained  to  the  landlord. 
“  Hush  !”  said  he  ;  “  don’t  get  me  into 
a  hobble.  The  doctor  pays  no  rent,  but 
I  know  he  is  a  pezzo  grosso — a  big  gun 
among  the  Carnorrists.  I  prefer  a  quiet 
life  and  a  whole  skin.” 

The  wholesale,  cruel,  mean  pillage  of 
the  emigrants  who  arrive  in  Naples  to  em¬ 
bark  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  despicable 
character  of  the  sect.  They  meet  them  on 
their  arrival,  mulct  them  of  their  clothes 
and  cash,  take  them  to  the  vilest  lodgings, 
make  them  pay  three  or  four  times  the 
proper  price  for  shelter,  food,  or  any  arti¬ 
cles  they  may  require,  even  of  the  poor 
provisions,  home-made  bread,  wine,  the 
cheese,  and  the  sausage  which  is  to  be 
their  sole  companatico  on  the  voyage. 
This  is  the  legitimate  spoil  of  the  Camor- 
rists.  But  often  an  interloper  despoils  the 
emigrants  of  all  they  possess,  even  of  the 
money  which  they  pay  for  their  voyage  at 
the  moment  of  departure.  Sometimes  the 
bona  fide  Camorra  icfunds  the  passage 
money,  and  the  false  Camorrist  pays  for  his 
poaching  on  their  manors.  Sometimes 
the  police  track  them  ;  but  though  one 
gang  in  one  quaiter  detests  that  in  the 
next,  they  all  protect  each,  and  each  pro¬ 
tect  all.  The  worst  feature  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Camorra  and  the  emigra¬ 
tion  is  that  they  have  an  organization  for 
“  shipping  merchandise”  which  defies  the 
police  and  the  special  agents  employed  by 
the  Government  to  detect  them.  A  crim¬ 
inal  escaping  from  justice  or  a  fugitive 
from  the  leva — one  of  their  own  number 
who  has  made  the  place  too  hot  for  him 
— seeks  assistance.  Torre  del  Greco  used 
to  be  a  famous  haunt.  The  Carnorrists 
have  friends  everywhere  among  the  “  ex- 
peditioners,”  the  carters,  the  cabmen,  and 
we  quite  believe  among  the  emigrant 
agents,  the  skippers,  and  the  dock  authori¬ 
ties.  If  the  fugitive  can  afford  it,  the 
Camorrist  procures  him  a  passport  under 
a  false  name,  keeps  him  in  hiding  to  the 
last  moment,  then  accompanies  him  on 
board,  making  him  pay  very  dearly  for 
these  services.  If  he  has  no  means  they 
pass  him  as  a  stowaway.  When  he  lands 
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in  the  United  States,  or  even  elsewhere,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  association  has 
adepts  at  the  landing-places  warned  by 
cablegram — “  So  many  bales  will  arrive 
by  such  and  such  a  steamer.”  The  late 
law  on  emigration,  one  of  the  many  benefi¬ 
cent  laws  which  Fiancesco  Crispi  pro¬ 
posed  and  succeeded  in  passing  in  1889,  is 
extremely  severe  on  the  emigrant  agents 
and  on  clandestine  emigration.  Heavy 
penalties  are  inflicted  on  companies,  on 
agents,  on  ship  captains  who  contravene 
tlie  regulations  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  if 
the  captain  of  the  emigrant  ship  does  not 
do  so,  fugitives  and  criminals,  as  such, 
cannot  land  from  Italy  on  foreign  shores. 
But  there  are  other  transports  than  emi¬ 
grant  ships,  and  the  Camorra  probably 
avail  themselves  of  these.* 

The  enormous  emigration  from  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  catalogue  of  “  perma¬ 
nent’’  or  more  properly  emigration  for  an 
unfixed  period,  now  takes  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Brazil  for  its  chief  objective 
points.  In  1888,  when  the  exodus  reached 
its  highest  point,  out  of  a  total  of  2z7,238 
Italians  who  left  their  country  openly  for 
foreign  shores,  104,353  went  to  Brazil, 
75,029  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
47,856  to  the  United  States.  As  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  compulsory  exiles  went  from 
the  northern  provinces  (Mantua  and  the 
Polcsine),  w’e  have  been  able  to  follow  the 
story  of  numbers  ;  and,  as  far  as  Brazil  is 

*  Professor  Bodio,  in  his  Report  on  Emigra¬ 
tion,  gives  very  careful  separate  and  compara¬ 
tive  statistics  ;  and  here,  as  in  all  his  informa¬ 
tion,  his  statistics  may  be  relied  upon  as  far 
as  patience,  and  the  starting  without  any  a 
priori  theory,  can  make  them.  Besides  divid¬ 
ing  emigration  into  temporary  and  permanent 
— or  emigration  for  an  indefinite  period — he 
shows  how  the  real  bona  fide  permanent  emi¬ 
grant  secures  a  passport,  for  which,  if  poor, 
he  only  pays  2  lire  40  ces.  (2s.)  instead  of  10s., 
the  price  of  an  ordinary  passport— so  that  he 
may  be  able,  when  in  foreign  lands,  to  appeal 
to  Italian  consuls  for  assistance  and  protec¬ 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  tem¬ 
porary  emigrants  who  go  to  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  hoping  for  work  and  finding  none,  em¬ 
bark  at  French  and  other  ports,  hence  are  not 
registered  by  the  syndics  of  their  communes  ; 
others  go  in  false  name,  and  often  buy  the  ex¬ 
pensive  passports.  Ho  considers  that  the 
clandestine  emigration  is  chiefly  composed  of 
deserters  or,  strictly  speaking,  young  men  who 
“  flit’’  as  the  year  approaches  when  the  mayor 
of  the  commune  in  which  they  reside  would 
publish  their  names  as  bound  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  conscription  roll-call.  And  in 
the  same  way  the  criminal  classes  "  emigrate.” 


concerned,  it  is  a  desolate  one  indeed. 
Large  numbers  died  of  black  and  yellow 
fever  as  soon  as  they  landed,  especially  the 
women  and  the  children.  “  No  doctor, 
no  priest,”  wrote  one  poor  fellow  ;  “  my 
dead  wife  and  childien  are  rotting  in  a 
ditch,  and  I  have  no  means  to  return  home 
with  the  rest.”  So  the  next  year  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  Brazil  diminished  to  36,000,  and 
those  to  the  Argentine  Republic  increased 
to  88,647,  while  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  30,238  out  of  a  total  of  155,009. 
But  last  year  affairs  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  came  to  grief,  and  the  United  States 
received  in  some  months  alone  as  many  as 
900  emigrants.  At  the  present  moment 
they  probably  have  some  800,000  of  Ital¬ 
ian-born  and  Italian-speaking  sojourners 
in  the  various  States. 

Hitherto,  Italian  emigrants  in  America 
have  been  welcome  guests  as  a  whole. 
The  report  on  European  emigiation,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  statistical  department  of  the 
United  States,  contains  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  Italian  con¬ 
tingent,  which,  as  a  labor-seeking  com- 
munity,  was  insignificant  before  1870. 

Organ  men,  and  children  with  monkeys  and 
white  mice,  and  the  traditional  knife  grinder, 
excited  the  curiosity  and  pity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  did  not  form  any  notable  element  of 
the  population.  But  these  found  that  life  was 
more  worth  living  in  America  than  in  the  tax- 
burdened  country  from  whence  they  came  ;  so 
they  wrote  to  their  friends  and  families  in 
Calabria,  Basilicata,  Salerno,  to  come  and  join 
them.  Brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and 
cousins,  answered  to  the  call.  Then  of  course 
Italians  from  other  parts  of  the  country  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example,  and  the  rivulet  became  a 
stream  and  the  stream  a  river. 

The  Italian  race  (continues  the  report)  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  intellectual  and  industrial  quali¬ 
ties  which  render  it  acceptable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  genius  of  a  people  whose 
institutions  and  whose  laws  are  the  germ  of 
all  modern  governments  and  legislations  sur¬ 
vives  even  in  the  illiterate  classes.  Character 
is  the  most  appreciable  quality  of  people  who 
come  among  us  ;  hence  it  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  study  the  character  of  the  Italians 
who  land  in  our  ports.  It  is  well  to  begin  this 
study  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  because  it 
is  from  these  that  the  greater  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  come  to  us.  Hence  (says  Mr.  Dingley), 
1  have  visited  several  ships  full  of  emigrants 
as  they  arrived.  Very  few  of  them  come  from 
the  cities,  and  generally  whole  families  come 
at  once.  They  are  rustics  with  bronzed  faces, 
work-hardened  bands,  stalwart  frames,  and  if 
they  are  illiterate  they  are  by  no  means  stupid. 
They  are  chiefly  peasants  from  Calabria. 
Many  of  them  had  been  in  the  United  States 
before,  and  had  returned  for  their  families. 
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They  have  courteous  manners,  and  are  well 
conducted.  The  Italian  authorities  visit  every 
individual,  examine  his  passports,  ascertain 
whether  they  have  been  vaccinated  and  are  in 
good  health,  and  that  they  are  not  criminals 
(which  in  Italian  would  be  that  they  have  la 
paieiUe  neWa— a  clean  police  record).  During 
the  March  of  1890  the  current  of  emigration 
set  in  strongly  again  for  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  crisis  in  South  America. 

The  United  States  are  tbe  Eldorado  for  the 
Italians.  One  element  in  the  Italian  is  more 
important  and  intense  than  in  any  other  na¬ 
tionality  :  I  allude  to  his  Icve  of  conntr}'.  The 
Irishman  loves  Ireland,  the  Englishman  Eng¬ 
land,  the  German  Germany  ;  but  more  intense 
is  the  love  of  the  Italian  for  his  Italy,  now  be¬ 
come,  with  the  conquest  of  her  unity,  a  great 
country.  Hence,  when  he  has  saved  a  pile  of 
dollars  earned  in  the  United  States  he  hastens 
home.  He  likes  to  spend  his  savings  in  his 
own  land  ;  it  seems  to  him  a  sacrilege  to 
spend  them  elsewhere. 

The  American  Consul  at  Naples  w’rites  : 
“  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  who  start 
from  here  are  peasants.  They  are  not  turbu¬ 
lent,  but  extremely  docile,  serious,  and  sober. 
Only  one  passion  transforms  an  Italian  into  a 
demon  :  that  is  jealousy.” 

Another  witness  is  Mr.  Landor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  went  expressly  to  study  Italian  agri¬ 
culture  in  its  home,  and  who  now  employs 
numbers  of  Italians  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  the  pith  of  what  he  said  to  me  (we  are 
continuing  to  quote  from  Mr.  Dingley’s  re¬ 
port)  :  “  There  are  40,000  Italians  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  20,000  in  Philadelphia.  In 
neither  of  these  cities  is  there  an  Italian  pros¬ 
titute.  .  .  .  The  Italians  nave  numerous 
families.  In  the  Italian  colony  called  Vine 
Land  there  are  about  1000  Italians  ;  about  200 
are  small  land  holders.  There  is  not  a  single 
Italian  in  the  alms  house,  not  a  single  Italian 
beggar.  The  Italians  are  well  conducted,  in- 
dustrioQS,  and  saving.  The  produce  of  10,000 
hectares  of  land  cultivated  by  this  little  colony 
is  enormous.  The  colony  gives  no  trouble  to 
the  police.  The  Italians  are  not  quarrelsome  ; 
they  do  not  get  drunk.  .  .  .  They  speak 
English,  the  children  especially,  and  become 
citizens  and  electors.” 

The  new  immigrant  law,  which  provides 
for  the  return  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  “  undesirable”  persons,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  most  wise  measure  for  making 
the  whole  new  system  effective.  The 
United  States  have  given  fair  warning  to 
Europe.  “  We  will  not,”  it  says,  ”  any 
longer  receive  your  pauper,  criminal,  dying 
refuse.  That  is  our  decision.” 

The  report  of  the  Political  Reform 
Union  League  Club  of  New  York  on  the 
recent  lynching  of  Italians  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  a  document  worthy  of  the 
great  American  statesmen  who  did  believe 
that  the  Decalogue  and  the  golden  rule 
must  govern  politics  as  well  as  other 
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human  relations.  The  reformers  depre¬ 
cate  the  lynching  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  tried  by  jury  and  acquitted. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
been  so  fraught  with  peril  to  our  institutions, 
and  it  cannot  be  view  ed  without  the  gravest 
apprehension.  Such  examples  are  contagious, 
and  no  one  can  tell  where  next  the  mob  may 
undertake  to  correct  failures  supposed  to  occur 
in  the  administration  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Every 
city  of  the  United  States  has  a  condition  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  is  reported  to 
exist  in  New  Orleans,  as  the  anarchist  troubles 
at  Chicago,  events  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  New 
York  nots  of  1863  prove. 

And  in  fact,  those  who  remember  the 
“  methods  of  action”  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
political  society — the  brutal  murders  com¬ 
mitted,  the  juries  intimidated,  and  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  murderers — and  the  so  called 
labor  league  of  the  Molly  Maguires  ;  those 
who  follow  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  anarchists  (none  of 
whom  by  the  way  are  even  suspected  of 
being  Italians,  but  all  society-destroying, 
individual-lifc-and- property-imperilling  as¬ 
sociations),  can  realize  the  extent  to  which 
Americans  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  ”  foreign  populations”  (this  without 
taking  into  account  any  of  their  difficulties 
w'ith  their  colored  population,  whose  en¬ 
trance  into  their  land  is  due  to  the  mother 
country,  w'hose  growth,  increase,  and  past 
sufferings  and  present  omnipotence  are  due 
to  themselves,  or  rather  to  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  North  and  South  must  ”  take 
it  among  them’  ’  to  overcome  the  dangers 
and  disorders  arising  thence,  and  cropping 
up  in  ever  new  forms  and  phases).  Hence 
we  understand  the  treatment  proposed  by 
the  reformers  of  New  York,  which  will  be 
sanctioned,  we  doubt  not,  by  all,  in  treat¬ 
ing  with  the  “  other  side  of  the  question.” 
The  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  while 
condemning  without  qualification  the 
lynching  in  New  Orleans,  examine  its 
conditions  and  find  that  they  demand  the 
full  consideration  of  every  American  citi¬ 
zen  here  as  in  many  other  States  : 

.  .  .  While  we  have  taken  into  our  body  pol¬ 
itic  a  vast  number  of  honest  and  intelligent 
foreigners,  who  have  accepted  American  citi¬ 
zenship  in  good  faith,  and  contributed  their 
full  share  of  prosperity  and  glory  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  have  also  been  hooded  with  ignorance, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  .  .  .  Americanism  is 
being  diluted  and  assailed  by  ways  that  are 
utterly  alarming,  and  an  immediate  remedy  is 
demanded.  We  are  unable  to  assimilate  so  much 
ignorance,  pauperism,  and  crime  wUhoxd  danger, 
and  illustrations  of  this  are  innumerable. 
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The  better  elements  of  the  conn  try  have  been 
overtaxed  in  dealing  with  this  flood,  and  the 
religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  appalled  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
time  is  now  propitious  for  agitating  these 
questions  before  it  is  too  late,  and  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  save  the  country 
and  its  institutions  from  the  peril  which  men¬ 
aces  them.  The  courts  should  rigidly  and 
conscientiously  enforce  all  the  safeguards  of 
the  law  against  suffrage  unworthily  bestowed. 
The  Federal  Government  and  the  Government 
of  the  several  States  should  exercise  all  the 
power  they  possess  to  keep  out  of  the  country 
all  crime  and  pauperism.  If  the  present  laws 
are  not  sufficient  others  should  be  framed 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  even  if  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
provide  that  every  immigrant  shall  produce  a 
consular  certificate  of  good  character  before 
he  shall  become  one  of  our  family.  It  will  be 
possible,  and  even  easy,  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
vious  character  of  every  proposed  immigrant, 
and  the  means  for  procuring  this  information 
can  and  should  be  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Neither  the  cost  nor  the  difficulty  of 
this  duty  bears  any  proportion  to  the  im 
portance  of  the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  To  postpone  or  to  flinch 
from  this  issue  would  be  perilous  and  coward¬ 
ly,  and,  to  a  degree,  indefensible  in  a  great 
people.  The  doctrine  contended  for  must  not 
be  applicable  to  any  one  nationality,  but  must 
apply  to  all  nationalities  alike. 

We  call  upon  the  press  and  the  public  to 
discuss  this  subject  until  a  remedy  is  found 
that  will  rid  ns  of  the  foreign  bandits,  anar¬ 
chists,  criminals,  and  paupers,  who  menace 
this  country.  Therefore  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  : 

Ilesolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  Federal 
Government  and  upon  the  several  States  to 
use  every  lawful  means  in  their  possession  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  criminals  and 
paupers  ;  and  we  call  upon  the  courts  to 
rigidly  administer  the  laws  of  naturalization, 
resisting  the  importunities  of  political  parties 
to  cloak  improper  persons  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship  ;  and  resolved,  that  we  call  upon 
the  press  and  the  public  to  agitate  and  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  importation  of  criminals 
and  paupers  to  the  end  that,  if  the  present 
laws  be  not  sufficient  to  save  the  country  from 
peril,  others  may  be  enacted  which  shall  be 
effectual. 

A  remaikable  document  this  we  think  ; 
one  which  recommends  itself  to  all  justice- 
loving,  fair  dealing  minds.  There  is  not 
one  word  in  it  to  offend  Italy,  or  any  other 
nation  which  hitherto  has  discharged  its 
surplus  population  on  to  the  ho.spitable 
shores  ot  the  United  States — tares  and 
wheat  mixed  in  unascertainable  propor¬ 
tion.  • 

As  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  she  has 
shown  herself  capable  of  dealing  with  her 
criminals,  and  it  will  not  be  her  fault  if, 


escaping  from  her  soil,  they  are  received 
in  Europe  and  allowed  to  embark  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  at  least 
the  Americans  will  “  defend  themselves,” 
not  by  lynching  and  perpetuating  the  law- 
defying,  justice-cheating  propensities  of 
all  criminal  classes,  but  by  sending  them 
back  whence  they  came  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  illegally  or  fraudulently  or  even 
carelessly  brought  them.  As  to  her  pau¬ 
pers,  Italy  can  provide  for  these  also  by 
simply  carrying  into  execution  without 
fear  or  favor  the  Reform  Bill  on  charitable 
institutions,  for  which  the  preparatory 
studies  were  made  during  his  first  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1876,  when  Giovanni  Nicotera 
was  then  as  now  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  ;  and  converted  into  law  (after 
fierce  battles  and  strenuous  opposition  by 
the  Church  and  her  friend.s)  by  Francesco 
Crispi  in  1890,  the  last  year  of  his  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  poor  of  Italy  possess  in  their  own 
right  more  than  two  milliards  of  capital, 
producing  100,000,000  lire  per  annum, 
ilitherto,  this  wealth,  enormous  for  so 
poor  a  country,  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  by  the  ecclesiastical  admin¬ 
istrators  and  by  lay  agents  ;  by  taxation 
and  by  deductions  for  cult.  In  Milan, 
where  the  reform  was  made  by  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  the  communes,  the  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  serve  their  rightful  objects,  and 
by  the  new  law  will,  we  trust,  maintain 
the  pauper  population  all  the  country  over. 
There  are  20,000  edifices  in  which  to 
house  all  the  old,  sick,  lunatics  (for  whom 
other  provisions  are  also  made),  the  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  incapables,  also  the 
orphans,  the  waifs  and  strays  of  inciviliza¬ 
tion.  Nicotera  has  pledged  himself  to  the 
immediate  application  of  this  beneficent 
law,  and  if  a  mistaken  policy  does  not 
lead  other  members  of  the  Ministry  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  the  irreconcilable  we  do 
not  doubt  of  his  success.  Then  again  we 
see  with  joy  that  the  present  Minister  of 
Public  Works  means  to  carry  into  effect 
another  scheme  of  Crispi,  and  Miceli,  late 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  till  now  tabooed 
because  theirs  ;  namely,  the  establishment 
of  home  colonies,  not  on  the  blue-sky- 
and-green-field  cottage  system  for  irre¬ 
deemable  criminals,  for  whom  there  are 
ergastoH  and  prisons  to  spare,  nor  for  lazy 
able-bodied  paupers,  but  by  a  system  of 
works  for  workers  in  the  redemption  ot 
the  marshy,  uutilled,  but  fertile  lauds  of 
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the  Roman  Campagna,  of  the  neglected 
but  most  fertile  island  of  Sardinia,  and  let 
us  hope  of  some  portions  of  Sicily.  Of 
other  schemes  long  since  undertaken  and 
carried  on  for  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools, 
v’e  have  not  time  now  to  speak,  but  it  can 
be  shown,  in  much  less  space  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sad  subject  in  hand,  that  Italy 
has  done  more  for  the  “  redemption  of  the 
masses”  than  any  one  is  aware  of.  Un¬ 
fortunately  in  Italy  the  very  classes  which 
in  England  and  America  do  their  best  in 
that  direction,  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
classes  of  all  denominations,  in  Italy  do 
nothing  for  the  people  save  to  mulct  them 
of  money  for  masses  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  for  the  “  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,” 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  illegal  associations 
and  prohibited  fraternities.  The  Pope 
and  the  priests  do  not  approve  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  ;  hence  conscription,  civil  mar¬ 
riage,  and  other  laws  are  ignored,  or  open 
disobedience  to  them  is  enjoined  at  the 
confessionals,  and  often  from  the  pulpit. 

Of  late  years  the  ultra-radicals  who, 
until  the  death  of  Or.  Bertani,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  and 
the  diminution  of  ciime,  have  abandoned 
that  field  of  usefulness  for  sterile  and  dan¬ 
gerous  political  agitation,  leaving  social 
questions  to  puddlers  in  muddy  waters, 
and  to  anarchists — though  these  in  Maz- 
zini’s  Italy  find  a  barren  soil.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  certain  lessons  re¬ 
ceived,  and  certain  dangers  noted,  have 
not  been  useless.  If  these  come  back  to 
their  old  allegiance  to  real  reform  and  to  the 
faith  that  made  Italy  one,  free,  and  unit¬ 
ed,  the  next  statistics  of  crime  and  pauper¬ 
ism  in  Italy  will  place  heron  a  quite  other 
footing  on  the  progress-showing  table  of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile,  and  without  a  misgiving, 
we  may  assert  that  Italy  will  never  allow 
her  century-old  friendship  with  the  United 
States  to  be  broken  or  even  cooled  by  an 
“  incident”  resu'ting  from  the  combined 
dark  deeds  of  criminals  and  cowards. 

The  “  tall  talk  stalking  up  and  down” 
anent  sealed  orders  to  Italian  admirals  ;  of 
ironclads  and  gunboats  weighing  anchor 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  of  passports  made 
ready  for  the  much  beloved  American  Min¬ 
ister  in  Rome  (whose  departure  thence 
would  be  as  much  regretted  as  is  Baron 
Fava’s  from  Washington),  are  but  so 
many  canards  invented  by  Italy’s  false 


friends  and  envious  fratelli.  Not  a  word 
of  this  bombastic  trash  do  we  read  in  the 
Italian  newspapers.  Nor  is  it  possible  that 
a  Cabinet  which  contains  two  such  mem¬ 
bers  as  Giovanni  Nicoten  and  I’asquale 
Villari,  than  whom  no  two  living  men 
have  done  more  to  stamp  out  misery  and 
crime  in  their  native  land,  would,  for  a 
crime-originated  catastrophe,  consent  to 
any  step  which  would  inevitably  precipi- 
tate  their  country  into  an  abyss  from  which 
Garibaldi  redivivus  could  not  extract  her. 

No  !  Italy,  at  an  overburdening  sacrifice 
to  herself,  at  a  cost  which  every  Italian 
suffers  from,  but  pays  punctually,  if  not 
cheerfully,  has  organized  an  “  every-citi- 
zen-a-soldier”  army  ;  has  created  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fleet  simply  and  solely  for  her 
own  defence.  And  for  the  same  object 
she  has  entered  into  an  alliance  which,  if 
not  exactly  ”  a  union  of  hearts,”  is  one 
of  vital  interest.  Even  as  she  must  have 
the  integrity  of  her  own  territory  guar¬ 
anteed,  so  has  she  undertaken  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  territory  of  her  allies  again.st  all 
redeemers  and  revendicators  of  provinces, 
ceded  by  treaty  or  lost  through  the  for¬ 
tunes  or  misfortunes  of  war.  Of  such 
fortunes  Italy  is,  alas,  only  too  competent 
a  judge.  But,  bitterly  as  she  ever  mourns 
the  loss  of  Nice,  and  much  as  she  desires 
to  see  Savoy  ceded  to  neutral  Switzerland, 
she  does  not  deem  it  her  right  to  keep 
Europe  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  apprehen¬ 
sion,  or  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces  to  impotent  rebellion. 

Consequently  she  is  less  inclined  than 
other  nations  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  thus  bewail  “  spilt  milk.” 

Her  fleet  she  maintains  in  spick  and 
span  order  for  the  protection  of  her  coasts, 
•for  the  prevention  of  playful  descents  on 
her  arsenals  or  the  possible  renewals  of 
guards  of  honor  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
Vatican.  Insufficient  for  a  filibustering 
expedition,  it  is  a  fair  fleet  for  defence, 
consisting  of  17  iron  clad  warships,  with 
other  four  nearly  completed,  270  gun¬ 
boats,  ocean -torpedoes  and  torpedo  vessels 
carrying  2000  guns,  of  which  three  fourths 
are  of  recent  type,  with  a  crew  of  20,000 
on  active  service,  besides  559  officers,  and 
41,000  men  on  unlimited  leave  or  in  re¬ 
serve.  Never  a  dingy  will  she  spare  need¬ 
lessly  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
neither  she  nor,  we  imagine.  Great  Britain 
intends  to  allow  ever  to  become  a  ‘‘  French 
lake,”  though  Tunis,  Toulon,  Corsica, 
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Nice,  and  Marseilles  form  a  pretty  well- 
distributed  environment.  What  Italy  asks 
for  is  to  be  let  alone,  to  have  to  think  less 
of  her  foreign  affairs,  and  to  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  her  home  policy.  The  written 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  on 
land,  and  the  unwritten  but  firm  friend¬ 
ship  and  pledge  of  mutual  defence  of  Italy 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  seas,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  thought¬ 
ful,  undemonstrative,  industrious,  law. 


abiding,  and  order- loving  Italians,  the 
only  present  security  for  her  own  prog¬ 
ress,  and  for  the  unbroken  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  idea  of  that  peace  being  broken  by 
a  war  between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
is  so  ludicrous  on  the  one  hand  and  so  re¬ 
volting  on  the  other,  that  none  but  im¬ 
beciles  or  maliguants  could  have  even  sug¬ 
gested  such  a  possibility. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FICTION. 

A  Symposium. 

BY  PAUL  BOURQET,  WALTER  BESANT,  AND  THOMAS  HARDY. 


I. 

In  the  following  lines  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  the  views  I  have  formed  upon  the 
Art  of  Fiction  during  the  twenty  years  I 
have  practised  that  art.  My  first  novel, 
which,  thank  Heaven,  is  still  unpublished, 
dates  from  1871,  and  was  called.  Without 
God.  It  was  a  very  profound  study  of  the 
connection  between  Atheism  and  emotion, 
for  at  that  age  we  are  not  perplexed  by 
any  kind  of  doubt.  In  those  days  it 
would  have  given  me  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  it  does  now  to  write  this  article. 
Like  all  beginners,  I  had  a  theory,  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  upon  the  subject  of 
romantic  literature.  Now  I  have  merely 
tastes  and  hypotheses.  I  know  well 
enough  what  I  like  in  works  of  fiction, 
but  I  also  know  that  I  care  nothing  for 
many  of  those  works  which  aesthetically 
are  superior  to  others  on  which  I  dote. 
When  we  have  reached  this  point  it  is 
awkward  work  to  dogmatize  serioiLsly. 
Here,  however,  are  some  general  observa¬ 
tions  which  may  at  least  serve  as  a  con¬ 
tribution,  as  you  say  in  England,  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  present  day,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Art  of  Fiction,  wo  refer  especially  to 
the  novel.  For  the  last  hundred  years 
that  kind  of  fiction  has  in  fact  absorbed 
all  the  others.  Epic  poetry  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Theatrical  productions  go 
on  diminishing  in  every  country.  Lyrical 
genius  is  rarely  displayed.  Novelists, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  swarm,  on  the 
New  Skbixs— Vol  LIII.,  No  6. 


other  hand,  in  endless  numbers,  and  their 
works  multiply  in  every  direction.  For 
the  modern  novel  admits  of  infinitely 
varied  treatment  and  consequently  attracts 
the  moat  diversified  minds,  another  sign 
of  the  vitality  of  this  class  of  writing. 
To  confine  myself  merely  to  examples  in 
France,  whenever  a  writer  distinguished 
in  one  branch  of  literature  has  turned  to 
another,  he  has  always  gone  to  the  novel. 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  statesman,  pro¬ 
duces  Adolphe ;  M.  Taine,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  produces  Oraindorge  ;  Fromentin, 
the  painter  and  historian  of  art,  produces 
Dominique  ;  Sainte  -  Beuve,  the  critic, 
produces  Volupte  ;  Jules  Valles,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  pamphleteer,  produces 
Jacques  Vengtras.  Poets  like  Hugo, 
Musset,  Gautier,  Lamartine,  Vigny, 
also  turned  to  the  novel  with  a  natural  im¬ 
pulse  when  they  wished  to  rest  from  poetry 
in  prose,  and  Les  Miserables,  L* Enfant 
du  Steele,  La  Morte  Amoureuse,  Grazi- 
ella,  Cinq-Mars,  show  the  marvellous  flexi¬ 
bility  of  a  form  of  literature  in  which  in¬ 
tellects  the  most  diversified  move  with 
complete  freedom.  If  we  add  to  the  list 
of  these  occasional  novelists  the  profes¬ 
sional  novelists,  we  find  that  in  France 
alone  three  generations  of  writers  have 
been  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  this 
work  without  exhausting  it.  In  one  we 
find  masters  like  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Georges 
Sand,  Merirnee.  In  another,  Flaubert, 
Octave  Feuillet,  the  brothers  Goncourt, 
shine  out  brilliantly.  In  the  third  we  find 
writers  of  vigorous  talent  like  Zola,  Dau- 
det,  Maupassant,  Loti.  In  work  of  this 
54 
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extent  and  this  variety  how  are  we  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  common  characteristic,  that 
which  while  serving  as  a  definition  of  the 
form,  will  at  the  same  time  allow,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  its  most  essential  laws  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  ? 

.This  common  characteristic  exists,  how¬ 
ever,  and  thus,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires 
and  Adolphe,  Madame  Bovary  and  Ren.e, 
despite  the  marvellous  difference  that 
exists  between  them,  can  yet  be  classed 
under  the  same  name  in  a  library.  In 
every  novel  the  primary  condition  is,  that 
it  must  be  an  imaginative  fragment  of 
human  life.  Vague  as  this  formula  may 
appear,  it  suffices  at  once  to  distinguish 
romantic  from  historical  literature.  Con¬ 
fessions,  memoirs,  monographs,  resemble 
novels.  They  are  not  novels  for  this  sim¬ 
ple  reason,  that  the  author  has  no  need  to 
prove  to  us  the  existence  of  his  person¬ 
ages.  We  know  them  to  be  leal,  and  he 
can  relate  the  most  contradictory,  the 
most  inconsistent,  anecdotes  about  them, 
while  the  novelist  who  wishes  his  creations 
to  appear  real,  which  we  known  to  be  im¬ 
aginary,  is  fettered  by  the  logic  of  con¬ 
sistency.  The  actions  and  the  sentiments 
of  his  personages  must  be  not  only  possi¬ 
ble  or  probable,  but  necessary.  This, 
without  knowing  it,  is  what  we  constantly 
recognize  when,  in  speaking  of  some  oc¬ 
currence  we  have  witnessed,  we  say  :  “  It 
would  not  be  believed  if  introduced  into  a 
novel.”  This  veiy  commonplace  remark 
expresses  one  of  the  most  indisputable  and 
least  known  laws  of  the  Art  of  Fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  formula  already 
given,  the  novel  is  distinguished  from 
psychology  pure  and  simple.  La  Bruyere 
in  his  Caracteres,  La  Rouchefoucauld  in 
his  Maximes,  differ  from  the  novelist 
merely  by  lacking  this  color  of  life.  They 
have  observation,  profound  or  comic 
touches,  everything,  indeed,  except  the 
power  of  painting  human  beings  as  they 
act  or  feel. 

Yes,  human  beings,  for  the  very  word 
“  life”  is  only  an  abstraction.  Life  has 
no  existence  in  itself.  Living  creatures 
alone  exist,  and  the  faculty  of  the  novelist 
is  to  create  them.  The  Ait  of  Fiction  is, 
therefore,  the  art  of  imagining  and  depict¬ 
ing  persons.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a 
principle  capable  of  marking  a  line  of 
sepaiation  between  two  classes  of  novel- 
ists.  To  delineate  a  character  the  writer 
may  in  fact  employ  two  methods.  The 


first  consists  in  effacing  himself  behind  his 
hero,  so  that  his  own  impression  does  not 
influence  the  reader’s  ;  his  own  views  are 
not  mixed  up  with  his  narrative  ;  he  is 
like  a  watchmaker  who  has  made  a  watch. 
Whether  that  watchmaker  was  merry  or 
sad,  fair  or  dark,  young  or  old,  the  watch 
docs  not  tell  us.  Its  function  is  to  tell 
the  time.  In  the  same  manner  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  novel  should,  according  to 
this  method,  come  and  go,  live  and  breathe, 
without  revealing  anything  respecting  him 
who  has  thus  manufactured  them.  Thus 
it  is,  say  the  partisans  of  this  method,  in 
the  actual  world.  You  meet  a  man  in  * 
the  train,  at  a  table  d'hote,  or  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  room.  This  man  speaks  and  acts  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  you  judge  him  by  his  words 
and  acts.  It  is  for  the  novelist  to  present 
people  to  us  in  the  same  manner  by  their 
words  and  acts.  This  is  somewhat  pe¬ 
dantically  called  the  objective  system. 
Flaubert,  Merimee,  Turguenieff  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  in  all  its  rigor.  There  is  another 
method  which  consists  in  the  writer  ex¬ 
plaining  what  his  characters  are  while  de¬ 
lineating  them.  He  makes  them  act  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  he  comments  upon  their  acts. 
He  studies  them,  and  he  communicates  to 
us  the  reflections  thereby  suggested. 
Stendhal,  Georges  Sand,  Balzac  proceed 
in  this  manner.  The  novelists  of  the 
former  school  are  generally  very  severe 
upon  those  of  the  latter,  and  the  curious 
reader  of  discussions  of  this  sort  will  find 
in  the  letters  of  Flaubert  many  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  this  theory  of  impersonal  art  to 
which  the  author  of  Madame  Bovary  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  attached  a  deceptive  im¬ 
portance.  A  little  reflection  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  in  this  there  is  only  a  mere 
woidy  quibble  which  does  not  touch  the 
root  of  the  matter  ;  for  on  the  one  band 
the  novelists,  the  most  fanatically  devoted 
to  this  impersonal  art,  reveal  themselves 
throughout  their  works  by  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  by  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  their  characters,  by  their  style — that 
undeniable  confession  of  our  feeling — by 
their  accent  in  this  or  that  episode.  Their 
pretended  effacement  is,  therefore,  only  a 
literary  artifice,  just  as  the  subjectivity  of 
the  others  does  not  prevent  them,  if  they 
really  see  their  characters,  from  bringing 
them  before  us  in  full  relief  ;  witness  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir,  La  Petite  Fadette,  or 
Francois  le  Champi,  and  all  the  works  of 
Balzac.  No  other  author  has  surrounded 
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his  heroes  with  more  digressions,  general 
ideas,  commentaries  ;  no  other  author  has 
created  a  world  richer  and  more  abound¬ 
ing  in  immortal  types.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  the  objective  novelists  to  a  greater 
resemblance  to  reality,  the  method  of  the 
subjective  novelists  is  more  in  conformity 
with  what  actually  takes  place  in  life. 
Every  occurrence  which  is  related  implies 
a  narrator  who,  in  relating  it,  experiences 
certain  emotions.  It  is  only  by  design 
and  by  a  voluntary  effort  that  this  narrator 
succeeds  in  dissimulating  them.  There  is 
nothing  more  artificial,  for  instance,  than 
the  method  employed  by  a  novelist  who  is 
nevertheless  a  man  of  genius — I  mean 
Tolstoi.  It  consists  in  constructing  novels 
without  any  central  character,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  events  of  life  succeed  each 
other  without  coherence.  He  does  not  re¬ 
flect  that  those  events  would  not  be  the 
subject  of  a  narrative  if  they  were  not 
known,  and  that  they  can  only  be  known 
by  the  intellect  which  classifies  them  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  them.  Hence 
is  derived  that  great  principle  which  the 
classical  masters  have  never  disregarded, 
the  subordination  of  the  characters,  and 
the  central- position  given  to  one  of  them, 
from  whose  point  of  view  all  the  others 
are  seen. 

If  wo  wish  to  have  a  more  exact  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  novelists  we  should  rather, 
it  seems  to  me,  group  them  according  to 
the  number  and  the  choice  of  the  person¬ 
ages  they  are  capable  of  conceiving.  Some 
do  not  know  how  to  deal  easily  with  sev¬ 
eral  heroes,  their  dialogue  consequently  is 
weak,  their  action  often  imperfect  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  minutely  diversified 
qualities  of  the  human  mind,  they  pene¬ 
trate  to  its  very  depths.  Just  as  the  savant 
who  places  a  tissire  under  the  microscope 
perceives  fibrils  of  infinite  tenuity,  so  these 
novelists  excel  in  resolving  a  passion  into 
its  cellular  elements,  as  it  were.  They  are 
akin  to  the  psychologist  but  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  him  by  that  vital  faculty 
which  enabled  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Sainte-Beuve  to  create  human  beings  and 
not  abstractions.  This  first-named  group 
is  that  of  the  analytical  jiovelists  They 
have  as  antithesis  the  novelists  of  action 
and  the  novelists  of  manners.  The  last- 
named  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faculty  of  seeing  many  characters  at  once 


and  of  seeing  them  in  movement.  They 
are  impressed  by  the  human  conflict  around 
them,  by  the  influence  of  will  over  will,  or 
they  note  the  analogies  and  the  contrasts 
between  individuals,  their  identity,  or 
their  divergence,  according  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  compose  works  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  dramas,  or  they  paint  social 
pictures.  Both  methods  are  attended  by 
great  dangers.  The  analytical  novelists, 
intent  as  they  are  upon  minute  differences, 
often  drift  into  the  exceptional,  into 
subtlety,  and  into  mannerism.  The  nov¬ 
elists  of  action,  intent,  above  all  things, 
upon  the  interest  of  the  story,  are  too  apt 
to  neglect  causes. .  The  novelists  of  man¬ 
ners,  intent  upon  painting  general  habits, 
confine  themselves  only  too  frequently  to 
the  study  of  commonplace  characters  be¬ 
cause  they  more  closely  resemble  so  many 
others,  and  express  the  ordinary  triteness 
of  daily  life. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
the  faculty  of  seeing  far  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  mind  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  prolific  creation  are  met  with  in  the 
same  writer.  It  is  then  that  we  have  the 
superior  novelist,  and  that  the  Art  of  Fic¬ 
tion  attains  its  most  powerful  form  in  the 
novel  of  character.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  analytical  novel  by  admitting 
action,  and  from  the  novel  of  manners  by 
its  surroundings,  especially  affording  the 
opportunity  of  offering  resistance  to  those 
surroundings.  It  more  closely  resembles 
nature,  which  causes  the  co-existence  in  us 
of  the  individual  and  the  relative  life,  and 
results  in  that  delineation  of  the  individual 
in  conflict  with  observances  which  enables 
types  of  character  to  be  strongly  drawn. 
For  therein  is  the  measure  of  our  own 
energy.  It  is  to  the  character  novel  that 
we  owe  Oil  Bias,  Marianne,  Manon  Les- 
caut,  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses,  Le  Pere 
Ooriot,  La  Cousins  Bette,  Le  Rouge  et  le 
Noir,  Mauprat,  Monsieur  de  Camors — in 
a  word,  works  which  are  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  and  the  most  vital  of  romantic  litera¬ 
ture.  But  this  indisputable  superiority 
ought  not  to  render  us  unjust  toward  the 
less  complete  varieties  of  this  class  of 
writing.  Though  the  analytical  novel  may 
only  lend  powerful  aid  to  the  exact  science 
of  the  human  mind,  the  novel  of  manners 
to  history  and  legislation,  the  novel  of  in¬ 
trigue  to  our  mere  amusement,  they  ought 
not  to  be  disdained. 

These  few  notes  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
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Laust  the  subject.  Whenever  we  touch 
these  general  aesthetical  problems  we  feel 
that  they  include  an  infinite  number  of 
particular  problems.  How,  for  instance, 
is  the  historical  novel,  as  treated  by  Flau¬ 
bert  in  Salammbd,  to  be  connected  with 
the  idyllic  novel  as  conceived  by  Georges 
Sand  in  her  Berri  stories,  and  the  novel  of 
manners  ?  What  becomes  of  the  analytical 
novel  when  it  transforms  itself  into  a  novel 
with  a  purpose,  or  when  it  devotes  itself 
to  the  study  of  morbid  matters  as  in  the 
queer  stories  of  an  Edgar  Poe  or  a  Hoff¬ 
mann  ?  In  which  nation  has  romantic 
literature  most  abundantly  flourished,  and 
why  have  the  English,  the  Russians,  and 
the  French  excelled  in  it,  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Italians  have  merely  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  distance  ?  Of  what  develop¬ 
ment  does  it  appear  to  be  still  capable,  or 
does  its  apogee  indicate  the  approach  of  its 
decline  ?  These  arc  unsettled  questions 
which  all  deserve  to  be  treated  in  minute 
detail.  What  a  vast  field  a  critic  like 
Sainte-Beuve  would  have  before  him  if  he 
wished  to  write  that  Histoire  des  Especes 
Litteraires,  almost  all  of  which  remains  to 
be  traced,  and  which  would  be  a  history 
of  the  real  modern  Rhetoric. 

Paul  Bouroet. 


II. 

It  was  announced,  the  other  day.  that 
certain  Americans  were  about  to  found  a 
School  for  Fiction.  The  news  furnished 
excellent  material  for  the  clever  leader 
writer  and  the  smart  paragraph  writer. 
We  have  heard  nothing  more  about  the 
proposal,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  invented 
by  and  for  the  latter,  who  is  too  often 
compelled  in  hard  times  to  invent  his  news 
for  himself.  Still,  when  the  epigrams  of 
the  leader  writer  and  the  scoffs  of  the 
paragraph  writer  had  in  some  measure  lost 
iheir  force  upon  one’s  spirits,  the  proposal 
began  to  afford  food  for  reflection.  Even 
at  the  risk  of  drawing  the  barbed  epigram 
from  the  subject  to  my  own  head,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  illustrate  one  or  two  aspects  of  the 
Science,  or  the  Art,  of  Fiction  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  proposed  School. 

For,  one  begins  to  think,  here  is  a  very 
great  and  noble  Art.  It  is  an  Art  of 
which  everything  that  has  ever  been  said 
of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry, 
may  also  be  said  ;  whether  of  loveliness 
and  grace,  fidelity  to  nature,  loftiness  of 
ideal,  power  of  moving  the  world  to  pity 


or  to  terror,  to  laughter  or  to  tears,  power 
to  raise  or  to  degrade  the  soul,  power  to 
advance  or  to  lower  humanity.  And,  like 
the  sister  Arts,  it  can  only  be  practised  by 
those  who  have  the  natural  aptitude — I 
would  rather  call  it  genius,  but  the  world 
will  not  allow  the  word  to  be  used  except 
of  certain  recognized  men  and  women — 
mostly  dead. 

Next,  not  only  is  Fiction  a  great  Art, 
but  it  is  pursued,  like  the  other  Arts,  as  a 
profession  by  thousands.  In  every  civil¬ 
ized  country  in  the  world  there  are  many 
who  work  at  fiction  just  as  there  are  many 
who  work  at  painting  or  at  music.  But 
for  one  person  who  can  understand  a  good 
picture  or  a  good  piece  of  music,  a  land¬ 
scape  or  a  portrait  well  and  truly  painted, 
or  a  sonata  well  and  truly  played  ;  for  one 
who  can  catch  the  spirit  of  the  picture  or 
the  spirit  of  the  music,  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  who  can  seize  on  a  good  novel  when 
they  get  one,  can  grasp  its  aim,  rise  to  its 
situations,  and  understand  its  characters. 
Let  us  fully  realize  this  statement.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  are  at  work  all 
day  writing  novels — men  and  women  in 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  America,  Scandinavia,  Hol¬ 
land,  all  working  at  this  Art.  Those  who 
succeed,  it  is  true,  may  be  numbered  by  a 
few  hundreds.  In  the  same  way  the  walls 
of  the  Salon,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  all 
the  galleries  in  the  world  are  every  year 
crowded  with  pictures — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pictures — yet  the  true  paint¬ 
ers,  those  who  succeed,  may  be  numbered 
by  a  few  hundreds.  Perhaps  there  are 
three  hundred  painters  out  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  works  are  cherished  by  that 
part  of  the  world  which  understands  paint¬ 
ing.  Certainly  there  are  not  three  hun¬ 
dred  artists  in  fiction  whose  books  are  read 
by  those  who  have  any  understanding  of 
the  Art — as  an  Art. 

What  educational  encouragements  or 
aids  are  provided  for  those  who  attempt 
this  Art  ?  None — absolutely  none.  The 
candidate  is  left  wholly  to  himself.  He 
must  find  out  everything.  The  whole  of 
the  technique  must  be  discovered  by  him¬ 
self.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  the  lad 
who  cannot  keep  his  fingers  from  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  were  to  lock  him  up  in  a  room  with 
a  white 'canvas,  aa  easel,  a  palette,  and  a 
bundle  of  brushes  and  paints,  and  tell  him 
to  make  himself  a  painter.  Or  it  is  as  if 
we  were  to  turn  him  loose  in  a  gallery  and 
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let  him  leain  by  gazing  upon  the  finished 
work  what  it  was  like  in  its  unfinished 
stages.  Or  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  place  a 
young  musician,  whose  fingers  must  still  be 
running  over  the  keys,  in  a  room  with  a 
pianoforte  in  it  and  a  pile  of  music,  and 
tell  him  to  find  out  for  himself  how  to  use 
the  former  and  how  to  write  the  latter. 
Every  otie  acknowledges  this  absurdity  ap¬ 
plied  to  painting  and  music.  When  it  is 
applied  to  Fiction  no  one  perceives  it. 
Why  ?  Because  the  world  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  or  understand  that  Fiction  is  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Again,  for  the  other  Fine 
Arts  there  are  the  encouragements  and  the 
teachings  of  criticism.  I  mean  intelligent 
criticism,  that  is  based  on  knowledge  of 
the  technique  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  good  work.  No  Art  criticism,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  possibly  be  of  any  value  unless 
the  critic  understands  the  workmanship 
and  knows  the  tools.  What  encourage¬ 
ment,  what  teaching  can  the  young  student 
in  the  Art  of  Fiction  derive  from  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  Art  which  appears  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  ?  None 
at  all.  Not  tlie  least.  And  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  critics  of  Fiction  do 
not  understand,  any  more  than  the  general 
public,  that  the  thing  they  are  reviewing 
is  a  work  of  Art,  and  because  none  of 
them  have  comprehended  the  simple  fact 
that  the  canons  of  one  Art  may  be  applied, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  every  other  Art. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  entertain  a 
blind  animosity  to  reviewers.  I  do  not 
picture  them  as  a  tribe  of  wolves  lurking 
for  their  prey  in  anonymous  shade,  nor  do 
T  imagine  a  disappointed  and  envious 
crowd,  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  back¬ 
bite  and  to  slander.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Reviewers,  I  have  always  found,  are 
human  creatures  —  men  and  women. 
Therefore  they  are  good  or  bad,  kindly 
or  spiteful,  conscientious  or  unscrupulous, 
truthful  or  false.  Mostly,  thanks,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  control  and  the  choice  of  the 
editor,  they  incline  to  the  better  qualities. 
That,  at  least,  is  my  own  experience.  The 
reviewer  of  the  novels,  if  he  can  afford  to 
read  what  he  reviews,  for  the  most  part 
contents  himself  with  a  single  expression 
of  fact.  He  says  that  he  likes  the  book 
or  that  he  does  nut  like  it.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  his  criticism,  that,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  He  says  it  in  three  lines,  as  in 
some  papers,  or  in  half  a  column,  as  in 
others  ;  but  this  is  all  he  says.  It  amounts 


to  this  and  nothing  more.  And  the  young 
writer  who  reads  the  reviews  hoping  to 
find  guidance  or  leading,  or  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  any  laws  or  canons  of  Art,  or  the 
perception  that  there  are  any  such  laws, 
may  look  in  vain. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  narrow 
space  allotted  to  the  reviewer  of  Fiction 
there  is  no  room  for  more  than  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  simple  opinion.  The  Athe¬ 
naeum,  for  instance,  allots  about  two  col¬ 
umns  and  a  half  every  week  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  eight  to  ten  novels,  and  this 
without  any  nasty  favoritisms  or  prefer¬ 
ences,  giving  as  much  space  to  the  latest 
work  of  the  veteran  Master  (which  in  other 
countries  would  be  foolishly  considered  a 
literary  event)  as  to  the  schoolgirl’s  story 
paid  for  by  the  girl’s  friends — neither 
more  nor  less.  This  appreciative  arrange¬ 
ment  necessarily  cramps  the  critic.  Yet, 
when  a  more  generous  recognition  of  the 
work  is  accorded  in  other  papers,  the  same 
absence  of  perception  that  the  thing  is  a 
work  of  Art  is  equally  remarked. 

I  repeat.  The  Art  of  Fiction  is  ruled 
by  the  same  laws  as  govern  the  Art  of 
Painting.  Almost  word  for  word  the 
same  teaching  might  be  given.  Color, 
light,  shadow,  drawing,  grouping,  propor¬ 
tion,  selection,  dramatic  treatment,  may 
all  be  considered  for  a  novel  as  for  a  pic¬ 
ture.  As  in  a  picture,  so  in  a  novel,  the 
subject  is  the  first  thing,  the  chief  thing. 
How  to  present  this  subject  in  its  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  most  effective  form  ;  how  to 
give  it  a  setting  ;  how  to  fit  it  with  char¬ 
acters  ;  how  to  select  and  present  the 
scenes  ;  this  is  the  technique — the  science 
— of  the  Art.  This  technique  each  man 
has  now  to  find  out  by  himself. 

Can  these  things  be  taught  ?  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  they  can.  The  young  writer  can 
be  taught  these  things  just  as  the  young 
painter  can  be  taught  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  Alt.  F'or  instance,  I  have  of 
late  years,  owing  to  certain  circumstances, 
read,  but  not  for  publishers,  a  great  many 
MSS.  written  by  young  writers.  Most  of 
them,  of  course,  were  things  of  no  prom¬ 
ise  and  no  value  whatever.  But  some 
were  promising  ;  and  the  best  and  clever¬ 
est  among  these  were  spoiled — invariably 
— by  faults  which  a  little  teaching  would 
have  enabled  the  writer  to  avoid  :  faults 
which  no  young  painter  would  commit, 
because  he  would  have  learned  better  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  send  in  a  picture  for 
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exhibition.  Every  one  who  has  ever  read 
tor  publishers,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
read  for  young  authors,  will,  I  am  certain, 
confirm  this  experience.  It  is  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  to  find,  as  one  constantly  finds, 
the  most  admirable  situations  thrown 
away  or  inefficiently  presented,  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  distracted  or  lost  by  dull  and 
weak  descriptions,  the  neglect  or  the  abuse 
of  dialogue,  the  needless  presentation  of 
trifles.  It  may  be  said  that  these  young 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  find  out 
for  themselves.  Perhaps,  but  after  what 
waste  of  time  and  what  lost  opporttinities  ? 
It  is  exactly  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
can,  and  will,  find  out  for  themselves  in 
time  that  one  feels  the  need  of  definite  in¬ 
struction. 

How  could  these  things  be  taught  ? 
How  is  the  Art  of  Painting  taught  ?  In 
a  School  of  Fiction  I  can  conceive  of  a 
lecturer  dissecting  a  work,  or  a  series  of 
works,  showing  how  the  thing  sprang  first 
from  a  central  idea  ;  how  this  idea  gradu¬ 
ally  attached  itself  to  a  central  figure  in  a 
central  group  ;  how  there  arose  about  this 
group  scenery,  the  setting  of  the  fable  ; 
how  the  atmosphere  became  presently 
charged  with  the  presence  of  mankind, 
other  characters  attaching  themselves  to 
the  group  ;  how  situations,  scenes,  con¬ 
versations,  led  up  little  by  little  to  the  full 
development  of  this  central  idea.  I  can 
also  conceive  of  a  School  of  Fiction  in 
which  the  students  should  be  made  to 
practise  observation,  description,  dialogue, 
and  dramatic  effects.  The  student,  in 
fact,  would  be  taught  how  to  use  his  tools. 
In  this  way  the  young  writer  might  at  least 
be  saved  a  great  many  disgusts  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time.  He  would  learn  at  the  outset  some¬ 
thing  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  He 
would  especially  learn,  unless  his  teachers 
were  pedants,  that  mere  knowledge  of  the 
technique  is  useless  without  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  Art  is  present  to  begin  with. 

But  wliat  if  the  natural  aptitude  is  not 
present  ?  We  shall  then,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
jected,  be  training  a  horde  of  mediocre 
and  incompetent  novelists.  Why  ?  In 
every  little  town  there  are  now  Schools  of 
Art  and  Schools  of  Music.  Do  they  train 
a  crowd  of  incompetent  painters  and  musi¬ 
cians  ?  Not  at  all.  The  outcome  of  their 
labors  is  that  there  are  now  thousands  who 
can  paint  and  draw,  play  and  compose, 
after  a  fashion,  in  mediocre  fashion  ;  that 


the  standard  necessary  for  success  has  been 
enormously  raised  ;  that  those  who  do 
succeed  are  much  better  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  that  they  are  not  in  larger 
numbers.  In  other  words,  mediocrity 
finds  it  verj  much  harder  to  get  on  ;  the 
critical  faculty  has  been,  in  these  two  Arts, 
enormously  cultivated  and  developed  ;  and 
the  work  produced  is  enormously  better. 
Exactly  this,  and  nothing  more,  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Science — ^the  workmanship 
— of  Fiction  were  understood  and  taught. 
It  would  become  more  and  more  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  bad  novelist  to  get  his  work 
published,  even  on  the  base  and  igno¬ 
minious  terras  of  paying  for  it — the 
method  now  responsible  for  three  fourths 
of  the  novels  produced  :  the  critic  would 
learn  to  base  his  opinions  upon  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tools  and  how  to  use  them  ; 
the  work  accepted  by  the  public  would 
be  more  artistic,  more  careful,  more  faith¬ 
ful. 

Of  course,  we  shall  not  get  this  School 
of  Fiction — yet.  The  popular — and  the 
paragraphed 8 — belief  that  Fiction  comes 
by  nature  and  is  not  an  Art,  is  too  strong. 
But  the  Americans,  who  first  proposed  the 
School,  are  a  practical  people.  They  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  they  have  to  do  with 
an  Art,  while  our  critics  are  struggling 
with  the  aforesaid  elementary  idea  that 
novel  writing  comes  by  nature.  Most  of 
our  people  also  belie\e  that  it  is  rather  a 
contemptible  pursuit  at  best.  Meantime 
there  is  one  thing  which  authors,  who 
really  do  seem  as  if  they  were  beginning 
to  act  together  at  last,  might  do  in  their 
own  interests.  They  might,  and  they 
should,  prohibit  altogether  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  their  books  for  review  to  papers 
whose  criticisms  are  inadequate,  ignorant, 
or  unjust.  And  this  simple  measure  of 
self-defence  is  one  which  some  of  us  mean 
to  bear  in  mind  and  to  practise. 

Walter  Besant. 

III. 

Since  Art  is  science  with  an  addition, 
since  some  science  underlies  all  Art,  there 
is  seemingly  no  paradox  in  the  use  of  .such 
a  phrase  as  “  the  Science  of  Fiction.” 
One  concludes  it  to  mean  that  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  reali¬ 
ties  which  mu.st  be  sought  for,  or  intui¬ 
tively  possessed,  to  some  extent,  before 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  an  artistic 
performance  in  narrative  can  be  produced. 
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The  particulars  of  this  science  arc  the 
generals  of  almost  all  others.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  Fiction  being  human  nature  and 
circumstances,  the  science  thereof  may  be 
dignified  by  calling  it  the  codified  law  of 
things  as  they  really  are.  No  single  pen 
"an  treat  exhaustively  of  this.  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Fiction  is  contained  in  that  large 
work,  the  cyclopiedia  of  life. 

In  no  proper  sense  can  the  term  “  sci¬ 
ence”  be  applied  to  other  than  this  funda¬ 
mental  matter.  It  can  have  no  part  or 
share  in  the  construction  of  a  story,  how¬ 
ever  recent  speculations  may  have  favored 
such  an  application.  We  may  assume 
with  certainty  that  directly  the  construc¬ 
tive  stage  is  entered  upon.  Art — high  or 
low — begins  to  exist. 

The  most  devoted  apostle  of  realism, 
the  sheerest  naturalist,  cannot  escape,  any 
more  than  the  withered  old  gossip  over  her 
fire,  the  exercise  of  Art  in  his  labor  or 
pleasure  of  telling  a  tale.  Not  until  he 
becomes  an  automatic  reproducer  of  all 
impressions  whatsoever  can  he  be  called 
purely  scientific,  or  even  a  manufacturer 
on  scientific  piinciples.  If  in  the  exercise 
of  his  reason  he  select  or  omit,  with  an 
eye  to  being  more  truthful  than  truth  (the 
just  aim  of  Art),  he  transforms  himself 
into  a  technicist  at  a  move. 

As  this  theory  of  the  need  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Daedalian  faculty  for  selection 
and  cunning  manipulation  has  been  dis¬ 
puted,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  contrary  proposition.  That  it  should 
ever  have  been  maintained  by  such  a 
romancer  as  M.  Zola,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Experimental,  seem*  to  reveal  an 
obtuseness  to  the  disproof  conveyed  in  his 
own  novels,  which,  in  a  French  writer,  is 
singular  indeed.  To  be  sure  that  author — 
whose  powers  in  story-telling,  rightfully 
and  wrongfully  exercised,  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  critic — 
does  in  a  measure  concede  something  in 
the  qualified  counsel  that  the  novel  should 
keep  as  close  to  reality  as  it  can  ;  a  re¬ 
mark  which  may  be  interpreted  with  in¬ 
finite  latitude,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
been  cheerfully  accepted  by  Dumas  pere 
or  Mrs.  Kadcliffe.  It  implies  discrimina¬ 
tive  choice  ;  and  if  we  grant  that  we  grant 
all.  But  to  maintain  in  theory  what  he 
abandons  in  practice,  to  subscribe  to  rules 
and  to  work  by  instinct,  is  a  proceeding 
not  confined  to  the  author  of  Germinal 
and  La  Faute  de  VAbbe  Mouret. 


The  reasons  that  make  against  such  con¬ 
formation  of  story- writing  to  scientific 
processes  have  been  set  forth  so  many 
times  in  examining  the  theories  of  the 
realist,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitu¬ 
late  them  here.  Admitting  the  desira¬ 
bility,  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  in 
its  entirety  the  phantasmagoria  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  infinite  and  atomic  truth,  with¬ 
out  shadow,  relevancy,  or  subordination, 
is  not  the  least  of  them.  The  fallacy  ap¬ 
pears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  just  percep¬ 
tion  that  with  our  widened  knowledge  of 
the  universe  and  its  forces,  and  man’s  posi¬ 
tion  therein,  narrative,  to  be  artistically 
convincing,  must  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
alignment,  as  would  also  artistic  works  in 
form  and  color,  if  further  spectacles  in 
their  sphere  could  be  presented.  Nothing 
but  the  illusion  of  truth  can  permanently 
please,  and  when  the  old  illusions  begin  to 
be  penetrated,  a  more  natural  magic  has 
to  be  supplied. 

Creativeness  in  its  full  and  ancient  sense 
— the  making  a  thing  or  situation  out  of 
nothing  that  ever  was  before — is  appar¬ 
ently  ceasing  to  satisfy  a  world  which  no 
longer  believes  in  the  abnormal — ceasing 
at  least  to  satisfy  the  van-couriers  of  taste  ; 
and  creative  fancy  has  accordingly  to  give 
more  and  more  place  to  realism,  that  is, 
to  an  artificiality  distilled  from  the  fruits 
of  closest  observation. 

This  is  the  meaning  deducible  from  the 
work  of  the  realists,  however  stringently 
they  themselves  may  define  realism  in 
terms.  Realism  is  an  unfortunate,  an 
ambiguous  word,  which  has  been  taken 
up  by  literary  society  like  a  view-halloo, 
and  has  been  assumed  in  some  places  to 
mean  copyism,  and  in  others  piuiiency. 
and  has  led  to  two  classes  of  delineators 
being  included  in  one  condemnation. 

Just  as  bad  a  word  is  one  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  consequence  of  this  development, 
namely  “  brutality,”  a  term  which,  first 
applied  by  French  critics,  has  since  spread 
over  the  English  school  like  the  other.  It 
aptly  hits  off  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  thing  meant  ;  but  it  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  defining  impartiality  as  a  passion, 
and  a  plan  as  a  caprice.  It  certainly  is 
very  far  from  truly  expressing  the  aims 
and  methods  of  conscientious  and  well- 
intentioned  authors  who,  notwithstanding 
their  excesses,  errors,  and  rickety  theories, 
attempt  to  narrate  the  verite  vraie. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  theories 
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of  the  scientific  realists.  Every  friend  to 
the  novel  should  and  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  error,  even  white  distinctly  per¬ 
ceiving  it.  Though  not  true,  it  is  well 
found.  To  advance  realism  as  complete 
copyism,  to  call  the  idle  trade  of  story¬ 
telling  a  science,  is  the  hyperbolic  flight 
of  an  admirable  enthusiasm,  the  exagger¬ 
ated  cry  of  an  honest  reaction  from  the 
false,  in  which  the  truth  has  been  impetu¬ 
ously  approached  and  overleaped  in  fault 
of  lighted  on. 

Possibly,  if  we  only  wait,  the  third 
something,  akin  to  perfection,  will  exhibit 
itself  on  its  due  pedestal.  How  that  third 
something  may  be  induced  to  hasten  its 
presence,  who  shall  say  ?  Hardly  the  Eng¬ 
lish  critic. 

But  this  appertains  to  the  Art  of  novel¬ 
writing,  and  is  outside  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject.  To  return  to  the  “  science.”  .  .  . 
Yet  what  is  the  use  ?  Its  very  comprehen¬ 
siveness  renders  the  attempt  to  dwell  upon 
it  a  futility.  Being  an  observative  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  everything  within  the  cycle 
of  the  suns  that  has  to  do  with  actual  life, 
it  is  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  to 
categorize  its  summa  genera.  It  is  not, 
for  example,  the  paying  of  a  great  regard 
to  adventitious  externals  to  the  neglect  of 
vital  qualities,  not  a  precision  about  the 
outside  of  the  platter  and  an  obtusencss  to 
the  contents.  An  accomplished  lady  once 
confessed  to  the  writer  that  she  could 
never  be  in  a  room  two  minutes  without 
knowing  every  article  of  furniture  it  con¬ 
tained  and  every  detail  in  the  attire  of  the 
inmates,  and,  when  she  left,  remembering 
every  remark.  Here  was  a  person,  one 
might  feel  for  the  moment,  who  could 
prime  herself  to  an  unlimited  extent  and 
at  the  briefest  notice  in  the  scientific  data 
of  fiction  ;  one  who,  assuming  her  to  have 
some  slight  artistic  power,  was  a  born 
novelist.  To  explain  why  such  a  keen  eye 
to  the  superficial  does  not  imply  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  intrinsic  is  a  psychological 
matter  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes  ; 
but  that  a  blindness  to  material  particulars 
often  accompanies  a  quick  perception  of 
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the  more  ethereal  characteristics  of  human¬ 
ity,  experience  continually  shows. 

A  sight  for  the  finer  qualities  of  exist¬ 
ence,  an  ear  for  the  “still  sad  music  of 
humanity,”  are  not  to  be  acquired  by  the 
outer  senses  alone,  close  as  their  powers  in 
photography  may  be.  What  cannot  be 
discerned  by  eye  and  ear,  what  may  be 
apprehended  only  by  the  mental  tactility 
that  comes  from  a  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tiveness  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations, 
this  is  the  gift  which  renders  its  possessor 
a  more  accurate  delineator  of  human  nature 
than  many  another  with  twice  his  powers 
and  means  of  external  observation,  but 
without  that  sympathy.  To  see  in  half 
and  quarter  views  the  whole  picture,  to 
catch  from  a  few  bars  the  whole  tune,  is 
the  intuitive  power  that  supplies  the  would- 
be  story- writer  with  the  scientific  bases  for 
his  pursuit.  He  may  not  count  the  dishes 
at  a  feast,  or  accurately  estimate  the  value 
of  the  jewels  in  a  lady’s  diadem  ;  but 
through  the  smoke  of  those  dishes,  and 
the  rays  from  these  jewels,  he  sees  written 
on  the  wall  : — 

“  We  are  such  stnflF 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Thus,  as  aforesaid,  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  Science  of  Fiction  in  calculable 
pages  is  futility  ;  it  is  to  write  a  whole 
library  of  human  philosophy,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  feel. 

Once  in  a  crowd  a  listener  heard  a  needy 
and  illiterate  woman  saying  of  another 
poor  and  haggard  woman  who  had  lost  her 
little  son  years  before  :  “You  can  see  the 
ghost  of  that  child  in  her  face  even  now.” 

That  speaker  was  one  who,  though  she 
could  probably  neither  read  nor  write,  had 
the  true  means  toward  the  “  Science”  of 
Fiction  innate  within  her  ;  a  power  of 
observation  informed  by  a  living  heart. 
Had  she  been  trained  in  the  technicalities, 
she  might  have  fashioned  her  view  of  mor¬ 
tality  with  good  effect  ;  a  reflection  which 
leads  to  a  conjecture  that,  perhaps,  true 
novelists,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

Thomas  Hardy. 
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One  of  otje  Conquebobs.  By  George  Mere¬ 
dith.  Author’s  Edition.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Honobe  De  Bausac.  Translated  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormley.  Ubsula.  Boston  :  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers. 

Since  Mr.  George  Meredith  first  appeared  in 
the  world  of  English  fiction,  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since,  he  has  stood  apart  by  him¬ 
self  in  virtue  of  an  individuality  so  separate 
and  distinctive,  so  full  of  flavor  which  has  no 
analogy  with  that  of  any  other  writer,  that  he 
can  scarcely  be  classed.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  Reade,  Blackmore,  Hardy,  Black,  and  Be- 
sant— all  of  them  of  rarely  special  quality  in 
genius — belong  to  types  which  enable  them  to 
be  properly  placed  each  in  his  catalogue. 
Among  recent  English  writers  of  the  first  class, 
George  Eliot  and  Meredith  stand  out  in  relief, 
not  so  much  by  the  greatness  of  their  genius 
as  by  the  fact  that  they  are  sui  generis.  There 
is  much  in  Meredith  that  reminds  one  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  in  those  strokes  of  penetrating  analysis, 
which  cleave  to  the  core  of  character.  But 
the  great  Frenchman,  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  his  race,  which  is  a  slave  to  the 
sense  of  order  and  completeness,  follows  that 
rigid  exactness  of  statement,  which  can  be  best 
likened  to  the  formulas  of  mathematics.  His 
analysis  is  that  of  a  surgeon  working  at  the 
dissecting  table,  and  he  uses  the  knife  with  a 
skill  both  delicate  and  ruthless.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  purpose  no  morbid  problem  ever 
daunts  him,  no  horror  of  spiritual  pathology 
is  too  atrocious.  So  too  we  find  his  literary 
methods,  specially  as  shown  in  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression,  laboriously  clear,  direct,  and  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  never  a  word  too  much,  never  a  phrase 
which  is  not  as  limpid  as  ciy’stal. 

Analysis  with  Meredith  on  the  other  hand, 
searching  as  it  is  in  the  illumination  of  the 
personages  who  throng  his  fiction  gallery,  is 
always  curiously  indirect.  In  a  sentence  or 
two  shot  oat  at  random,  he  turns  motive  inside 
out.  and  shows  it  under  an  electric  glare  al¬ 
most  dazzling.  In  the  thousand  complex  side 
lights  which  he  flashes  on  men  and  things, 
sometimes  it  may  be  at  the  tail  of  a  wearisome 
digression  which  the  reader  has  been  beating 
his  brain  in  vain  to  relate  to  the  needs  of  the 
story,  he  is  a  law  to  himself,  and  disdains  all 
conventional  rules  of  novel  writing,  if  there 
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be  any  set  law  other  than  that  of  making  in 
some  fashion,  be  it  what  it  may,  a  vivid  and 
vivacious  picture  of  some  part  of  the  great 
human  comedy.  Artificial  method  sometimes 
almost  fatigues  one  in  reading  Balzac,  colossus 
as  he  is  in  power  of  creation  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  of  beings  which  he  creates.  The 
same  fatigue  is  created  not  rarely  by  Meredith 
for  the  opposite  reason,  by  the  lawless  profu¬ 
sion  and  freedom  of  his  work,  where  we  have 
to  look  for  coherence  in  the  interior  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  outer  form  of  his  work.  The  same 
difference  exists  in  the  style  of  the  two  men. 
Balzac  is  always  luminous,  clear,  and  chiselled, 
and  never  sinks  for  a  moment  below  his  level. 
Meredith  is  obscure,  deep,  rugged,  pictu¬ 
resque,  brilliant,  profuse,  terse,  varying  with 
every  mood,  and  apparently  never  taking  sec¬ 
ond  thought  as  to  what  he  has  written.  The 
jewels  of  wit  and  humor  are  sown  broadcast 
over  the  page,  as  sowers  scatter  their  seed  in 
springtime,  and  the  source  of  supply  seems 
inexhaustible.  Indeed,  the  first  thought  of  the 
reader  newly  introduced  to  Meredith  is  en¬ 
gaged  with  this  profusion  of  epigram  and 
sparkling  irony,  which  allures  him  over  the 
toughest  snags  of  language,  for  one  cannot 
enjoy  this  author  without  paying  a  price  for 
it.  When  all  is  said  that  need  be  in  protest 
against  our  writer’s  obscurity,  in  which  he 
oftentimes  surpasses  Carlyle,  no  thoughtful 
reader  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  unique 
charm  and  stimulus  which  take  possession  of 
us  as  we  follow  him,  captives  of  his  bow  and 
spear. 

In  the  book  before  us,  “  One  of  Our  Con¬ 
querors,”  the  author  does  not  touch  the  tragi¬ 
cal  issues  which  give  so  deep  a  meaning  and 
purpose  to  ‘‘Richard  Feverel,”  Beauchamp’s 
career,  and  “  Rhoda  Fleming  nor,  perhaps, 
does  he  attain  the  variety  and  richness  of 
comedy  which  make  the  pages  of  ‘‘  The  Ego¬ 
ist,”  ‘‘  Evan  Harrington,”  and  ‘‘  Harry  Rich¬ 
mond”  so  enjoyable.  But  he  has  commingled 
the  elements  of  life  as  shown  in  social  per¬ 
plexities  and  cross  purposes,  with  all  their  tan¬ 
gled  warp  of  sham,  hypocrisy,  Philistinism  ;  of 
lawless  impulse,  and  its  inexorable  punish¬ 
ment  ;  of  spontaneous  nobleness  of  action  and 
selfish  diplomacy,  which  always  looks  ahead 
and  measures  each  action  by  its  relation  to 
personal  profit,  with  all  his  usual  cunning. 
The  story,  so  far  as  it  has  a  plot,  turns  on  the 
adventures  and  misadventures  of  the  Raynors, 
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an  nnmarried  conple,  whose  lovely  daughter, 
Nesta,  is  the  centre  of  interest.  Victor  Ray¬ 
nor  had  married  early  in  life  a  rich  intriguing 
widow  much  his  senior.  The  outcome  is  that 
he  becomes  deeply  enamored  of  his  wife’s 
beautiful  secretary,  and  the  couple,  after  a 
delightful  torture  of  love  which  has  no  legal 
solution,  elope,  and  thereafter  live  as  man  and 
wife,  faithful  and  devoted  to  each  other,  mar¬ 
ried  in  heart  and  being,  but  resting  under  a 
social  ban.  Complexities  of  this  kind  are 
favorite  topics  with  Mr.  Meredith,  and  he 
handles  them  with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy. 
Nesta,  like  so  many  of  our  writer’s  women,  is 
a  charming  creation,  though  we  suspect,  as 
we  do  in  the  case  of  many  similar  heroines, 
that  women  so  entirely  unconventional,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  primitive  in  their  ways  of  looking  at 
life  rarely  exist  in  this  modern  age,  specially 
in  England,  where  society  is  very  artificial  in 
its  canons  and  requirements.  The  retribution 
finally  meted  out  to  the  Raynors  is  in  accord 
with  the  logic  of  circumstances,  but  it  does 
not  lessen  our  deep  sympathy  with  the  erring 
conple.  Dartrey  Fenellan,  who  is  paired  with 
Nesta,  belongs  to  the  strong,  simple,  heroic 
type  of  English  gentleman,  made  so  familiar  to 
ns  in  Meredith’s  social  studies  ;  and  the  minor 
characters,  even  those  who  have  but  little  to 
do  or  say,  are  endowed  with  the  individuality 
so  characteristic  of  the  writer  in  his  lesser  peo¬ 
ple.  No  better  test  of  the  novelist’s  greatness 
exists  than  this  ability  to  call  forth  the  true 
sparkle  of  life  by  striking  any  rock  with  his 
enchanter’s  rod.  In  the  manifold  splendor  of 
George  Eliot’s  genius,  for  example,  no  quality 
of  it  shines  so  brightly  as  the  indomitable  life 
and  freshness  of  portraiture,  against  which  she 
sets  the  development  of  her  central  figures. 
It  is  so  with  Meredith.  His  background  is 
crowded  with  bonyant  vitality.  “  One  of  Our 
Conquerors,”  if  not  rising  to  the  novelist’s 
highest  work,  is  a  thoroughly  strong  charac¬ 
teristic  production  and  a  picture  of  people 
and  manners  which  is  both  realistic  and  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  finer  spiritual  breath  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  Such  writing  braces  the  mind  like  a 
rare  cordial,  though  there  be  those  who  make 
vrry  faces  at  Meredith’s  name,  and  rather 
think  of  him  as  a  bitter  drug  difficult  to  swal¬ 
low. 

The  latest  book  in  the  Balzac  series,  trans¬ 
lated  so  skilfully  by  Miss  Katharine  Wormley, 
”  Ursula,”  belongs  to  bis  studies  of  provincial 
life  in  the  ”  Comedie  Humaine,”  and  displays 
the  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  specially 


of  French  human  nature,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  life  under  the  petty  and  narrowing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  rustic  and  village  bourgeoisie,  which 
is  not  less  notable  than  his  insight  into  tne 
social  world  of  Paris,  that  Paris  which,  under 
Louis  Philippe  and  bis  imperial  successor, 
reeked  with  materialism  even  to  rottenness, 
and  sent  out  the  poison  of  its  disease  through¬ 
out  wide  France  to  deprave  the  instincts  of 
the  peasant  and  the  tradesmen.  The  lust  for 
money  and  money-getting  probably  breeds  a 
quicker  and  a  deeper  vileness  than  any  other 
vice,  not  even  excepting  unbridled  sensual 
passion  and  its  terrible  excesses.  It  is  a 
favorite  theme  with  the  great  Frenchman,  and 
contributes  many  specimens  to  bis  pathologi¬ 
cal  museum.  A  form  which  this  corrosive 
passion  often  takes  under  Balzac’s  treatment 
is  dramatically  complicated  by  the  intrigues 
which  expectant  relatives  set  on  foot  to  secure 
property  which  might  be  devised  to  others. 
The  wicked  machinery,  which  our  author’s  in¬ 
genuity  contrives  to  embody  his  examples  of 
the  crime  of  avarice  in  “  Cousin  Pons,”  ‘‘  The 
Two  Brothers,”  and  ”  Sons  of  the  Soil,”  is 
skilfully  differentiated  in  ”  Ursula,”  though 
we  meet  the  same  familiar  types  of  character 
and  similar  methods  under  which  this  mo¬ 
notonous  and  cold-blooded  vice  exhibits  its 
venom.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as 
all  those  more  picturesque  varieties  of  moral 
form  which  the  survival  of  some  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  and  kindly  impulses  in  company  with 
dominant  passions  produces  are  flattened 
down  to  a  hideous  level,  like  iron  going 
through  the  jaws  of  a  rolling  mill.  The  coex¬ 
istence  of  any  fine  redeeming  trait  or  noble 
impulse  flushing  light  out  of  darkness  in  a 
nature  saturated  with  this  form  of  evil  is  a 
complete  contradiction  of  terms. 

Among  Balzac’s  studies  of  the  intrigues  of 
avarice,  the  story  in  “  Ursula”  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  master’s  genius,  though  the  lines  are 
simple  and  done  in  what  the  followers  of  a 
sister  art  would  call  “  black  and  white.”  Dr. 
Minoret,  who  has  achieved  fume  and  fortune 
in  Paris,  returns  to  Nemours,  his  native  town, 
in  his  old  age,  and  brings  with  him  a  little 
girl  whom  he  had  adopted,  a  connection  of  his 
dead  wife’s  family,  for  he  himself  was  child¬ 
less.  The  little  Ursula  as  she  grows  up  is  the 
idol  of  her  adopted  father  and  the  secret  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  those 
families  which  would  have  been  entitled  to 
share  in  the  doctor’s  fortune,  were  there  no 
devisee.  Ursula,  when  she  becomes  a  young 
woman,  is  sought  by  a  nobleman  whose  family 
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tree  is  not  weighted  with  apples  of  gold,  and 
she  is  made  the  object  of  crafty  plots  and 
subterranean  intrigue  by  the  doctor’s  relatives. 
No  resource  of  slander  and  annoyance  is  neg¬ 
lected  by  her  secret  enemies,  and  when  the 
doctor  dies,  the  will  in  which  he  leaves  the 
young  girl  his  property  is  stolen.  Balzac  re¬ 
lates  the  ramifications  of  his  story  with  the 
precision  and  fulness  of  detail  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  precis  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  and  with  all  the  extraordinary  power, 
combined  of  subtlety  and  directness,  which 
stamps  his  method  of  narrative.  “  Ursula" 
can  hardly  be  called  one  of  the  author’s  great 
novels,  but  nothing  from  his  pen  fails  to  rivet 
interest  nor  to  be  an  object  lesson  in  the  art 
of  story  telling  in  its  higher  forms.  The  style, 
like  everything  which  has  come  from  his  mas¬ 
ter  touch,  is  admirable,  and  the  book,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  thoroughly  worth  reading. 
Roberts  Brothers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
American  world  for  introducing  to  them  this 
excellent  edition  of  the  greatest  of  French 
novelists,  for  this  Balzac  must  be  conceded  to 
be,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  more  than  one 
strong  rival. 

THE  NOTABLE  MAN  OF  HIS  RACE. 

Fred  Dodoiass.  By  Frederick  May  Holland. 

New  York  :  Funk  &  WagnaUs. 

No  man  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  United  States  more 
than  its  most  distinguished  representative, 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  his  biography  fitly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  “  American  Reform  ’’  series,  now 
in  course  of  publication.  His  great  power  as 
an  orator,  the  clearness  and  directness  of  his 
logic,  and  his  controversial  skill  would  have 
attracted  attention  in  a  man  of  the  most 
favored  race  who  had  received  every  advantage 
that  education  and  training  could  give.  The 
exhibition  of  these  forces  in  an  untutored  fugi¬ 
tive  from  slavery  made  the  name  of  Fred 
Douglass  a  power  long  before  he  had  acquired 
by  his  energy  and  industry  that  intellectual 
equipment  which  he  possessed  in  later  years. 

Fred  Douglass  was  born  in  Maryland  about 
1817,  of  a  slave  mother,  and  did  not  escape 
from  slavery  till  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  old.  He  had  worked  for  several  years 
in  a  ship-yard  in  Baltimore,  and  had  here 
taught  himself  secretly  to  read  and  write. 
While  working  as  a  ship  carpentt^r  in  New 
Bedford,  he  made  a  speech  at  an  anti-slavery 
convention  so  eloquent  and  trenchant  that  it 
at  once  commanded  widespread  attention,  and 
he  was  made  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Massa¬ 


chusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.  From  this  time 
he  was  closely  identified  with  the  propaganda 
of  anti -slavery,  and  he  perfected  his  natural 
gift  of  eloquence  in  addresses  and  lectures 
given  in  every  part  of  the  North.  Good  sense 
and  power  were  mingled  in  his  oratorical 
method,  and  the  dignity  and  taste  with  which 
he  appealed  to  the  most  cultivated  classes  set 
themselves  forth  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
wild  and  noisy  extravagance  that  so  often 
characterize  the  platform  efforts  of  his  race. 
After  he  published  his  autobiography  in  184-5, 
Douglass  spent  two  years  in  Great  Britain, 
and  addressed  audiences  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  much  effect,  greatly 
helping  the  English  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
On  returning  to  this  country,  he  became  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  in  which  he  support¬ 
ed  the  claims  of  his  unfortunate  race  with  re¬ 
markable  brilliancy  and  force.  When  Gover¬ 
nor  Wise  sent  a  requisition  to  Albany  in  1859 
for  Fred  Douglass,  charging  him  with  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  John  Brown  raid,  he  again  went  to 
remain  in  Europe  till  the  storm  blew  over. 
He  was  the  first  to  urge  on  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops  and  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  and  when  the  colored 
regiments  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  he  gave 
his  time  and  means  to  forwarding  the  work 
with  great  enthusiasm.  After  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  Othello’s  occupation  gone  was 
changed  to  lecturing  on  general  subjects  be¬ 
fore  lyceums,  in  which  the  negro  orator  was 
eminently  successful.  He  was  appointed  to 
several  important  official  positions,  and  the 
last  one  he  held,  a  place  of  considerable 
emolument,  was  that  of  Register  of  Deeds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Douglass,  as  was  natural, 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  Garrison 
abolitionists,  who  held  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  compact  with  hell,  and  that  any  and  all 
means  would  be  justifiable  in  destroying  a 
system  so  beneficial  to  man  and  so  hateful  to 
God.  This  fire-brand  philosophy,  however 
it  may  have  served  its  purpose  in  a  day 
when  fanaticism  was  needed  to  stir  up  dead 
and  stagnant  waters,  became  repugnant  to 
Douglass  as  his  political  instincts  ripened,  and 
a  more  conservative  tendency  began  to  domi¬ 
nate  his  views.  For  several  years  before  the 
war  he  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
councils  of  the  extremists,  and  he  was  often 
rebuked  in  terms  which  almost  prescribed  him 
as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade.  Mr.  Douglass  at 
a  more  recent  period  has  shown  similar  con¬ 
servatism  and  good  sense,  always  advocating 
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the  view  that  his  people  must  now  work  oat 
their  own  salvation  by  industry,  thrift,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  He  has  in  many  cases 
disapproved  the  extreme  partisan  measares  of 
the  party  with  which  he  is  natnrally  identified, 
as  more  likely  to  injare  than  to  benefit  his 
race.  In  all  ways  he  has  shown  himself  a  re¬ 
markable  man.  As  an  unlettered  fugitive,  his 
mental  ability  soon  made  him  a  notable  per¬ 
sonage,  and  he  has  made  himself  a  peer  in 
culture  and  attainments  with  the  foremost 
men  of  the  land.  The  biography  before  us 
gives  a  readable  and  judicious  sketch  of  his 
career  and  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  he  has  borne  to  the  reform  and  political 
movements  of  the  last  half  century.  As  such 
it  is  worth  reading,  for  Douglass  has  helped 
to  make  history. 

AN  EXCELLENT  GUIDE-BOOK. 
Appleton’s  Dictionaby  or  New  Yoke  and  its 

Vicinity.  With  Map  of  New  York  and  En¬ 
virons.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Each  Edition 

Revised  to  Date  of  Issue.  New  York  :  D. 

Appleton  dt  Co. 

This  standard  guide-book  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity  has  become  so  well  known  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  dilate  on  its  purpose, 
or  the  character  of  its  plan,  or  the  excellence 
with  which  it  is  executed.  It  has  grown  each 
year  in  extent  of  the  ground  which  it  covers, 
and  necessarily  in  number  of  pages.  The 
present  revision,  that  of  its  thirteenth  y'ear, 
has  been  carried  out  with  the  same  care  which 
has  always  marked  its  editing,  and  adds  con- 
siderabl.y  to  its  bulk  and  value.  The  stranger 
has  in  this  compact  node  mecum  a  complete 
guide  to  everything  of  interest  or  importance, 
and  the  alphabetical  ariangement  makes 
reference  of  the  most  convenient  and  easy 
kind.  Rivals  to  it  have  sprang  into  existence, 
but  there  is  none  which  could  take  its  place, 
good  as  some  of  these  competitors  are. 
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A  coBBESPONDENT  of  the  Academy  writes  : 
“  ‘  What  a  great  poet  politics  have  robbed  us 
of,  in  the  person  of  Canovas  del  Castillo  !’  is 
the  exclamation  of  a  writer  in  the  Revista  Con- 
tempordnea  of  April  15th,  in  an  article  entitled 
‘  Nuestros  politicos  Poetas.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  only  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  of 
party  politics,  and  his  own  too  modest  preface 
to  the  volume  of  his  published  verse,  that 
have  hindered  the  recognition  of  this  fact. 
The  matter  of  the  poems  more  than  atones  for 
occasional  faults  of  versification.  (These  seem 


to  be  chiefiy  in  the  use  of  alliteration,  which 
is  not  tolerated  in  Spanish,  as  with  us.  The 
influence  too  of  Leopardi  is  strongly  felt  in 
the  earlier  productions.’) 

If  this  estimate  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  almost  rivals  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  literary  versatility.  In  Greek, 
the  PolUics  of  Aristotle  is  the  favorite  study  of 
the  one,  Homer  of  the  other.  Canovas  del 
Castillo  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  meddled 
with  theology,  and  must  therein  yield  the 
palm  ;  but  his  works  of  biography  and  in  his¬ 
tory  are  more  important  than  those  of  his 
English  compeer,  and  more  likely,  I  think,  to 
live.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  original, 
i.e.,  not  translated,  poetry  of  Mr,  Gladstone  ; 
but  I  remember  to  have  been  much  impressed, 
years  ago,  in  a  chance  periodical,  by  a  poem 
entitled,  ‘  La  Mitad  de  la  Vida,’  signed  Cano¬ 
vas  del  Castillo.” 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trilbner  &  Co.,  Limited,  shows,  after  paying 
interest  on  debenture  stock,  a  balance  for  divi¬ 
sion  among  the  shareholders  sufiicient  to  pay 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per 
annum,  leaving  a  small  balance  to  be  carried 
forward. 

The  Academy  thus  notices  the  new  edition 
of  a  very  important  annual  publication : 

* '  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  done  well  in  issu¬ 
ing  ‘  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book’  for  this  year 
several  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  When  a 
manual  of  this  kind  has  proved  itself  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  the  sooner  it  appears  the  better, 
even  at  the  expense  of  excluding  some  of  the 
latest  statistics.  We  notice,  however,  that  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  give  the  general  results 
of  the  American  census.  Apart  from  minor 
changes,  the  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay  to  Afri¬ 
ca.  Zanzibar  is  added  to  the  British  Empire  ; 
and  a  table,  specially  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Ravenstein,  exhibits  the  partition  of  Africa 
according  to  inhabitants  and  square  miles. 
Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  France 
has  secured  a  considerably  larger  area  than 
England,  but  the  latter  has  nearly  twice  as 
large  a  population.  Though  we  recognize  that 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie  will  have  a  heavy  task  next 
year  to  incorporate  the  census  not  only  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  also  of  India  and  the 
colonies,  we  must  implore  him  to  subject  the 
section  dealing  with  finance  to  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision.  No  doubt  the  varying  sets  of  figures 
issued  by  the  Treasury  are  very  perplexing  ; 
but  the  difficulties  have  been  solved  by  the 
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compiler  of  the  corresponding  article  in 
‘  Hazell’s  Annual,'  from  which  we  have 
learned  the  source  of  some  of  the  misleading 
entries.  Also,  Mr.  Goschen’s  scheme  of  local 
finance  should  not  have  been  altogether 
omitted.  The  chapter  on  India,  we  notice, 
has  been  vastly  improved  under  the  new  edi¬ 
torship." 

The  comparatively  small  sum  of  25,000  francs 
only  has  been  collected  for  a  monument  of  the 
once  very  popular  novelist  Heinrich  Zschokke, 
who  perhaps  is  now  best  remembered  by  his 
"  Stunden  derAndacht,”  which  work  is  said  to 
have  afforded  to  the  Queen  considerable  com¬ 
fort  in  her  great  aflSiction  many  years  ago. 
The  monument  is  to  be  erected  at  Aarau, 
where  he  chiefly  resided  after  having  left  his 
native  town  Magdeburg. 

The  Spanish  Academy  is  going  at  last  to 
publish  the  “  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria”  of  Al¬ 
fonso  the  Wise,  with  an  elaborate  introduc¬ 
tion  and  also  a  glossary  by  the  Marquis  de 
Valmar.  Bibliographical  notices  relating  to 
the  legends  in  the  "  Cantigas”  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  chiefly  by  Professor  Mussafia,  of  Vienna. 

Fzbdinand  Lassille’s  hitherto  unpublished 
“  Tagebuch,”  which  was  expected  to  appear 
in  Nord  und  Sud  in  October  last,  is  now  again 
promised  for  June.  The  diary  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  remarks  from  Herr  Paul  Lindau, 
the  editor  of  Nord  und  S&d, 

Goethe's  letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  which, 
as  has  recently  been  announced,  her  descend¬ 
ants  intend  to  sell,  are  bound  in  seven  folio 
volumes,  and  have  all  been  published  before. 
They  do  not  include  the  originals  of  the  let¬ 
ters  that  Goethe  wrote  to  her  from  Italy,  which 
belong,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  the  Goethe  ar¬ 
chives  of  Weimar.  That  Frau, von  Stein,  with 
womanly  shrewdness,  asked  the  poet  to  return 
to  her  her  own  letters,  and  subsequently 
burned  them,  is  well  known. 

A  GREAT  illustrated  work  on  the  capitals  of 
the  world  is  being  prepared  in  Paris.  The 
French  capital  is  to  be  described  by  M.  Gop- 
pee,  the  poet ;  Berlin  by  M.  Antonin  Proust, 
the  former  French  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
who  will  deal  largely  with  the  galleries  ;  St. 
Petersburg  by  Yicomte  Melchior  de  Vogfi6  ; 
Vienna  by  Madame  Adam  ;  New  York  by  the 
Comte  de  Keratry  ;  ,  Constantinople  by 
“  Loti  Athens  by  Comte  de  Moiiy  ;  GaU 
cotta  by  M.  J.  Darmesteter  ;  Bucharest  by  the 
Queen  of  Ronmania  ( probably  the*  first  time 
that  a  queen  has  described  her  capital  for  the 


public) ;  Cairo  by  M.  Camille  Pelletan  ;  Pekin 
by  General  Tcheng-Ki  Tong,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chinese  Legation  in  Paris  and  well-known 
novelist;  Tokio  by  “Judith  Gautier;”  and 
London  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mb.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  nearly  completed 
preparations  for  a  “  History  of  the  Press.” 
The  volumes  will  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
the  British  press,  and  afterward  with  the  con¬ 
tinental  press  and  the  American.  In  each  case 
the  history  of  the  great  journals  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  connection  equally  with  the  political 
and  social  events  they  have  influenced  and  the 
characters  and  methods  of  the  men  who  have 
directed  them  to  these  ends.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  single  journal  has  played  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  conspicuous  and  important  part  to  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  a  single  volume,  but  in 
others  the  general  characteristics  of  a  section 
of  the  press  will  combine  many  newspapers 
and  personalities  into  one  work.  The  first 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  Times,  and 
others  have  been  arranged  to  treat  of  ”  The 
Provincial  Press,”  “  The  French  Press,”  ‘‘  The 
German  Press,”  “The  American  Press,”  and 
“The  Comic  Press.”  The  volumes  will  be 
issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
Henry  Norman. 

Mbs.  Alexander  Ireland  has,  after  long 
preparatory  study,  written  a  life  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,  which  will  contain  several 
characteristic  letters  hitherto  unpublished, 
including  a  very  interesting  one  in  fac  simile, 
and  a  lifelike  portrait. 

A  POINT  has  been  scored  for  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  Egypt.  A  successful  examination  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  lately  held 
for  awarding  prizes  offered  by  the  leading  Eng¬ 
lish  officials. 

The  novelist  who  was  known  to  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers  as  Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  and 
who  died  recently,  was  nearer  his  seventieth 
than  his  sixtieth  year,  having  been  born  in 
1824.  But  he  did  not  become  known  at  all  as 
a  writer  till  quite  the  close  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire,  his  earlier  life  having  been  spent  as  an 
army  pay-master.  Even  for  ten  years  and 
more  after  he  struck  into  the  crime  novel  and 
made  himself  a  great  popularity  therein  with 
the  readers  of  the  Petit  Journal  and  other 
papers  relying  mainly  on  feuilletons,  he  was  not 
generally  read,  or  even  much  known  to  special 
students  of  this  kind  of  literature  out  of 
France.  Latterly,  say  since  the  appearance  of 
“Le  Crime  de  rOmnibus,”  he  has  been  pro- 
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portionatel}'  more  popular  out  of  France  than 
in  it ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  his 
works  have  enjoyed  a  very  large  sale  as  books 
at  home,  while  they  were  much  read  and 
much  liked  in  England.  Indeed,  “  La  Voi- 
lette  Bleue,”  “Margot  la  Balafree,"  ‘‘Porte 
Close,"  “  Decapitee,”  and  others  are  really 
excellent  specimens  of  their  not  very  ambi¬ 
tious  class.  It  was  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgo- 
bey’s  great  merit  not  to  descend  to  any  of  the 
means  to  which  the  would-be  popular  novelist 
usually  resorts  in  France,  such  as  pornography, 
Anglophobia,  or  the  like.  His  two  great 
knacks  were  the  faculty  of  arranging  ingenious 
puzzles  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  that 
of  constructing  a  sufficiently  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  to  carry  the  reader  through  to  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Neither  did  he  repeat  himself  much. 
These  were  good  gifts,  and  deserve  to  be  put 
on  record. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  of  Balliol  College, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Drummond  chair  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the 
death  last  October  of  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
newly  founded  British  Economic  Association, 
had  previously  succeeded  Professor  Rogers  on 
his  resignation  of  the  Tooke  chair  of  political 
economy  at  King’s  College,  London  ;  and  he 
has  long  been  lecturer  in  logic  at  the  same  in¬ 
stitution. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  of  notes  of  the  lectures  Car¬ 
lyle  delivered  in  1838  has  turned  up  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  It  was  written  by  a  barrister  named 
Anstey,  who  was  member  for  Youghal,  and 
afterward  had  a  large  practice  at  the  Bombay 
Bar.  Anstey  was  unwell  on  the  day  the  ninth 
lecture  was  delivered,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  report  of  that  lecture.  The  same  gap 
occurs  in  the  MS.  on  which  Professor  Dowden 
founded  his  article  in  “  Transcripts  and 
Studies.’’  Was  his  MS.  a  copy  of  Anstey’s’i* 
asks  the  Athenaeum. 

The  City  Council  of  Frankfort  has  paid  1500 
marks  for  the  original  manuscript  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  Schopenhauer's  “  Die  Welt  als 
Wille  und  Vorstellung.”  It  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  widow  of  Oberfinanzrath  Hofmann, 
of  Darmstadt,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by 
a  friend  of  the  philosopher.  Only  one  page  is 
missing. 

Professor  Gcidi,  of  the  Roman  University, 
has  published  a  new  Syriac  text  of  the  hre- 
viarium  relative  to  the  topography  of  Rome  in 
mediaeval  times,  of  which  only  two  codices 


were  hitherto  known — the  Vatican,  No.  145, 
and  that  of  the  British  Museum,  No.  12,154. 
This  new  text  was  found  copied  into  the 
“  Historia  Ecclesiastica”  of  the  Syro-Jacobite 
Patriarch  Michael  I.  (a.d.  1126-1199),  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Bagdad,  Mon¬ 
signor  Bihmani. 

The  Hamburgers  are  much  aggrieved  at  the 
destruction  of  an  “  historical  relic"  connected 
with  the  life  of  Heine.  At  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  Heine  had  bestowed  his  volatile  affections 
on  the  yonng  daughter  of  a  French  emigre, 
then  residing  at  Hamburg,  and  having  been 
forbidden  the  house  in  consequence  of  a  quar* 
rel  with  the  father,  he  engraved  one  night 
with  a  ring  on  the  pane  of  a  window  the  pas¬ 
sionate  assurance.  "  Moi,  je  n’existe  que  pour 
vmis,"  The  pane  with  the  inscription  was 
religiously  preserved  by  the  successive  owners 
of  the  tenement,  but  at  the  recent  rebuilding 
of  the  House  it  was  unfortunately  broken 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  workman. 

Apropos  of  Heine,  an  interesting  find  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  Heine  litera¬ 
ture  by  Herr  Emil  Franzos,  who  has  secured 
the  correspondence  conducted  by  Mathilde 
Heine  with  several  European  governments, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  poet’s  literary  remains.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  in  question,  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  hitherto  unpublished  works  of 
Heine,  is  expected  to  be  discussed  by  Herr 
Franzos  in  his  journal  Deutsche  Dichiung. 

The  Saturday  Review  thus  pays  its  compli¬ 
ments  to  an  American  novelist  of  the  fleshly 
school— Mr.  Edgar  Saltus : 

“  The  propriety  of  writing  novels  based  on 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  may  be  regarded 
as  dubious.  But  the  latest  romancer  who  has 
traduced  the  Evangel  into  American— Mr. 
Edgar  Saltus— is  probably  not  afraid  of  being 
considered  irreverent.  He  might  be  regarded 
as  an  imitator  of  Flaubert’s  story  about  John 
the  Baptist  if  he  were  not  obviously  at  least  as 
much  inspired  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  by 
Onida.  We  hasten  to  add  that  the  author  of 
“  Mary  Magdalen”  (Belford  Co.,  New  York) 
greatly  excels  the  latter  authors,  beats  them 
at  their  own  weapons,  and  is  florid  with  an 
Asiatic  luxuriance  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
in  collaboration  with  Archdeacon  Farrar,  could 
scarcely  rival.  All  this  is  very  well  and  very 
popular.  Mr.  Saltus  is  less  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  scholarship.  His  romance  of 
‘‘  Mary  Magdalen"  (with  whom  Judas  Iscariot 
is  in  love,  and  so  forth)  has  certain  scholarly 
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pretensions.  Mr.  Saltus  has  apparently  tried  MISCELLANY, 

to  get  his  subject  up.  but  he  has  been  heavily  Fobbign  Bibds  foe  Obeoon.— The  So- 

handicapped  by  a  perfect  and  exhaustive  igno-  ciety  for  the  Importation  of  German  Song 
ranee  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Whether  his  Ara-  Birds  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  which 
maic  and  Syriac  be  as  sadly  to  seek  as  his  attended  its  first  experiment  that  it  has 
Greek  and  Latin  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  contracted  for  another  lot,  which  is  to  bo  de- 
But  that  he  does  not  know  the  beggarly  ele-  Hvered  here  about  the  middle  of  March.  This 
ments  of  the  classical  languages  he  swaggers  order  amounts  to  fllOOO,  and  comprises  night- 
in  we  think  can  be  demonstrated.  If  we  are  ingales,  black  and  song  thrushes,  skylarks, 
right,  Mr.  Saltus’s  affectation  of  knowledge,  European  red-breasted  robins,  American  mock- 
his  unseemly  pedantry,  is  at  least  as  remark-  jug  birds,  black  starlings,  goldfinches,  bull- 
able  as  the  irreverence  which  suggested  a  finches,  chaffinches,  and  linnets.  The  birds 
novel  on  the  love  affairs  of  Mary  of  Magda! a  have  been  contracted  for  with  Mr.  Stuhr,  a 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  Here  is  an  example  of  bird  dealer  here,  who  is  to  deliver  them  in 
Mr.  Saltus’s  Latin.  good  condition.  Of  the  first  lot  some  died 

'*  Herodias  is  wrangling  with  Herod,  ‘Your  on  the  way  and  some  survived  in  poor  con- 
grandfather  was  a  sweep  at  Ascalon,  a  galli  at  dition,  but  this  lot  is  to  be  delivered  sound 
that,  ’  she  had  remarked.  ‘  A  galli  1’  The  fa-  and  healthy.  They  are  all  insectiverous  birds, 
mous  remark  about  ‘  a  penetralia  ’  is  reduced  by  go  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Large 
‘  a  galli’  to  insignificance.  Mr.  Saltus  more  numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  lot  im- 
than  once  uses  ‘  a  pleb’  (a  word  probably  in-  ported  have  come  back  from  their  winter 
vented  by  Captain  Mayne  Beid)  as  if  it  were  migration,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the 
equivalent  to  a  cad,  or  bounder,  or  member  of  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  In  a  few 
*  the  masses.’  In  his  account  of  the  Cruci-  years  they  will  have  spread  over  the  entire 
fixion  (for  Mr.  Saltus  has  done  even  that  event  State.  It  is  reported  that  skylarks  have 
into  his  lingo)  we  read,  ‘  over  the  heads  of  already  been  seen  in  Eastern  Oregon,  Presi- 
Dysmas  and  of  Stegas  the  sanis  were  affixed,  (jgnt  Frank  Dekum  and  Secretary  Pfluger  have 
wooden  tablets  smeared  with  gypsum.’  ‘  The  had  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  for 
sanis  were  affixed’  is  excellent.  As  a  galli  is  the  protection  of  both  the  imported  and  native 
a  single  person,  so  ‘  the  sanis*  are  tablets  in  song  birds,  which  provides  a  severe  penalty 
the  plural  or  dual  ;  the  singular,  apparently,  for  killing  these  birds  or  meddling  with  their 
being  sani.  These  elementary  blunders  do  nests  and  eggs.  It  will  doubtless  pass,  and 
not  look  like  printers’  errors.  They  seem  to  be  a  very  good  law,  as  many  boj’s  and 

show  that  Mr.  Saltus  does  not  even  know  the  gome  worthless  men  kill  robins,  larks,  etc., 
beginnings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  and  these  birds  are  often  seen  in  the  markets 
and  therefore  that  his  copious  archaeology  is  here, 
an  inexpensive  article,  like  his  belief  that 

Aschera  is  Hebrew  for  the  Goddess  of  Love.  The  Bomance  of  an  Alphabet. — Naturally 
If,  after  this,  anybody  wants  to  read  about  the  objects  of  nature  first  exercised  the  inge- 
shell-shaped  tornadoes,  hair  powdered  blue,  nuity  of  the  Chinese  depictors  of  ideas.  The 
rancid-faced  women,  lips  that  made  one  ver-  heavenly  bodies  were  always  before  them,  and 
milion  rhyme,  chunks  of  fat  in  wooden  bowls,  the  hieroglyphics  representing  them  were 
herons’  eggs  whipped  with  wine,  ‘  Marj’,  the  among  their  first  efforts.  But  the  tima  came 
toast  of  the  tetrarchy  if  any  one  wants  to  when  they  were  called  upon  to  express  on 
read  about  an  aroma  of  beckoning  oases,  about  paper,  by  means  of  compound  characters,  the 
dreams  of  diaphanous  hours  and  immaculate  various  phases  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  ex¬ 
days,  about  how  Judas  would  ‘  return  a  more  ample.  'Ihe  drawing  of  “the  sun  above  a 
volcanic  than  before,’ above  all,  if  any  one  de-  straight  line’’  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
sires  new  sayings  of  Our  Lord,  invented  by  early  dawn,  and  as  it  rose  higher  above  the 
Mr.  Edgar  Saltus.  now  is  the  opportunity,  horizon  and  shone  through  the  trees,  it  sug- 
He  can  read  '  Mary  Magdalen’  with  all  the  gested  an  ideogram  reproducing  the  scene  (the 
confidence  which  the  profound  scholarship  of  sun  shining  through  a  tree)  to  represent  the 
a  galli  and  the  commons, ense  of  a  pleb  can  in-  East.  The  “sun”  and  “to  reign’’  corn- 
spire.  Other  persons,  who  dislike  affectation,  pounded  together  was  considered  sufficiently 
pedantry,  ignorance,  and  the  travesty  of  a  descriptive  of  “  the  sun  brightening  into  full 
sublime  theme,  may  leave  ‘Mary  Magdalen’  day.”  The  darkness  before  dawn  was  “  the 
alone.’’  sun  -f-  not  yet.”  As  it  sank  toward  the  west 
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it  was  a  *' shielded  sun,”  and  evening  was 
an  “  escaped  sun.”  For  a  description  of 
“  brightness”  in  the  abstract  the  services  of 
the  moon  were  called  into  play,  and  the  two 
luminaries,  placed  side  by  side,  represented 
very  effectively  the  idea.  But  what  about  the 
stars  ?  Their  relative  size  supported  the  no¬ 
tion  of  their  being  the  offspring  of  the  sun, 
and  so  they  were  named  ”  Bom  of  the  Sun.” 

Descending  to  earth,  we  find  that  man  and 
his  concerns  largely  exercised  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  elaborators  of  ideograms.  ”  A 
man”  and  “two”  stood  for  humanity  and 
regard  for  one  another.  ”  A  man’s  words” 
were  truthful,  sincere,  and  ”  half  a  man”  was 
a  companion,  an  idea  of  fellowship  which 
seems  to  indicate  that,  according  to  Chinese 
ideas,  a  perfect  man,  like  happiness,  was  born 
a  twin.  Etiquette  or  decorum  was  ”  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  man.”  A  “  white  man”  was  a 
nobleman  or  chief,  probably  referring  to  a 
time  when  the  Chinese  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  darker-skinned  aboriginal  tribes 
of  China,  and  “  a  valley  man’’  was  one  of  the 
common  herd.  "  A  man’s  fault”  was  dissi¬ 
pation,  as  it  often  is  here  as  well  as  in  China, 
and  a  woman’s  hesitation  and  uncertainty  ; 
while  extravagance  was  represented  by  a  sym¬ 
bol  signifying  "  a  man’s  excess,”  and  wanton¬ 
ness  ‘  ‘  a  woman’s.  ”  It  has  to  be  admitted 
that  the  characters  drawn  of  women  in  the 
ideograms  are  by  no  means  always  compli¬ 
mentary,  which,  of  course,  must  be  attributed 
to  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  sex  on  the  part 
of  inventors  of  writing.  How  else  can  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  that  a  compound  of  ”  two  wom¬ 
en”  represents  strife,  and  of  “  three”  in¬ 
trigues  ?  Or,  again,  that  to  suspect,  to  dislike, 
should  find  expression  in  a  character  composed 
of  ‘‘a  woman,”  plus  “together  with;”  or 
that  saucy,  pert,  should  be  represented  by  a 
“moreover  woman.”  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  an  ideogram  formed  of  “  a  wave’  ’  and  “  a 
woman”  stands  for  a  virago,  just  as  a  wave- 
man,  or  Bonin,  in  Japanese,  means  a  lawless 
adventurer. 

The  ideal  of  beauty  among  the  Chinese 
differs  as  widely  from  ours  as  do  their  written 
characters  from  our  ABC.  Not  long  since  a 
member  of  the  Chinese  Legation  was  looking 
at  a  photographic  group  of  decidedly  pretty 
young  English  ladies,  and  being  asked 
whether  he  admired  them,  replied,  “  No,  they 
are  difficult  to  look  at,  difficult  to  look  at.” 
As  to  figure,  a  willow-like  waist,  and  a  bend¬ 
ing,  yielding  form  are  the  objects  of  highest 


admiration  in  China,  and  so  a  character  formed 
of  parts  signifying  “  a  woman”  and  “  curved” 
is  used  to  denote  beautiful,  lovely,  comely. 
Many  meanings  connected  with  women  are 
associated  with  characters  which  prima  facie 
bear  no  relation  to  them  whatever.— iSaturciay 
Review. 

Tippuno  in  the  Cm. — The  Oily  Press  of 
a  late  date  says  that  the  pernicious  habit  of 
tippling  seems  on  the  increase  in  the  City. 
Our  contemporary  says  that  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  at  frequent  intervals,  young  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  men  of  splendid  physique,  strong 
mental  capacity,  and  sound  judgment  on  all 
points  but  one — viz.,  the  habit  engendered  by 
falsely  called  hospitality  of  drinking  at  odd 
hours— are  to  be  observed  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  City  public  houses  and  wine  stores. 
This  is  a  most  disappointing  and  distressing 
statement.  We  should  have  hesitated  to  re¬ 
peat  it,  or  aid  its  circulation,  had  it  appeared 
in  any  journal  less  likely  to  be  correctly  in¬ 
formed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  City.  Bather 
we  should  have  said  that  City  men  were  alive 
to  the  advance  of  science  and  common  sense, 
which  alike  dictate  that  tippling  is  disastrous 
to  both  health  and  business.  We  were  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  were  soakers  in  the  City 
— men  saturated  with  alcohol,  and  even  young 
men — but  that  such  should  be  on  the  increase 
surprises  us.  Can  there  not  be  some  City 
tqovement,  apart  from  the  austerities  of  tee- 
totalism,  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  drinking  “  whenever  a  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness”  is  attempted  or  done  ?  Such  drinking 
is  a  veritable  delusion,  as  our  contemporary 
suggests,  and  all  sane  men  should  discounte¬ 
nance  it.  It  is  thought  that  some  who  would 
nut  think  of  such  practices  for  themselves  con¬ 
nive  at  them  in  their  agents  on  business 
grounds.  There  is  little  distinction  in  morals 
between  a  drinker  and  one  who  allows  another 
to  drink  for  him.— Lancet. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Fog. — The 
House  of  Commons  was  again,  a  few  nights 
ago,  free  from  the  prevalence  of  fog  which 
everywhere  else  oppressed  London.  The 
means  by  which  the  fog  is  kept  out  are  both 
ingenious  and  expensive.  The  air  pumped  in 
from  the  river  terrace  is  driven  by  steam  fans 
through  beds  of  cotton  wool,  which  retain  all 
the  impurity,  leaving  the  air  comparatively 
pure.  The  cotton  wool  beds  are  six  inches 
thick,  and  cover  an  area  of  800  square  feet.  — 
Daily  News. 


